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The  jury  trial  is  based  on  the  sound 
principle  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
a  prisoner — his  responsibility  or  irre- 
sponsibility— are  matters  which  can  be 
best  passed  upon  by  the  average  com- 
mon sense  of  the  community.  The  best 
argument  in  its  favor  comes  in  great 
trials  like  the  Guiteau  case. 

As  an  humble  historian  we  wish  to 
give  our  readers  one  line  in  preface. 
Every  word  h -rein  given  is  without  pre- 
judice. Now  let  us  have  one  man's 
opinion  on  the  expert  question. 

Expert  testimony  is  evidently  of  but 
little  value  in  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Cowling,  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, in  New  York.  When  a  convicted 
wife  murderer  was  brought  up  before 
him  for  sentence,  the  prisoner's  counsel 
njoved  for  a  suspension  of  sentence,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
medical  experts  to  inquire  into  his  men- 
tal condition.  The  judge  denied  the 
motion,  remarking  that  experts  could  be 
trot  to  take  both  sides  of  any  question, 
and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  sentence 
the  murderer  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Til  is  is  a  gcxxl  way  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  "homicidal  mania." 

Again  we  have  the  other  side.  You 
must  all  remember  the  great  Lefroy  case 
— the  murder  of  Mr.  Gould  in  an  Eng- 
lish railway  carriage'.  A  jury  having 
convicted  him,  and  it  being  clear  that 
he  was  c)f  sound  mind,  or  responsible 
for  his  actions  at  the  time  lie  committed 
the  crime,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 


plea  that  insanity  was  hereditary  in  his 
family.  When  he  had  confessed  not 
only  this,  but  another  cold-blooded  mur- 
der, the  very  enormity  of  his  offences 
gave  rise  to  the  theory  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  homicidal  mania,  but  this 
did  not  save  him.  If  such  a  doctrine 
should  ever  prevail,  the  more  diabolical 
a  man's  crimes  might  be  the  better  would 
be  his  chances  of  escape  from  punish- 
ment in  this  world.  The  English  au- 
thorities did  not  adopt  that  doctrine, 
however.     They  hanged  Lefroy. 

Garfield's  Thoughts  on  the  In* 
sanity  Plea. 

In  1871,  a  murder  trial  took  place  ia 
Cleveland,  the  defence  being  insanity. 
Judge  R.  F.  Payne  was  on  the  bench, 
and  his  charge  was  a  complete  annihila- 
tion of  the  shallow  pretence  upon  which 
the  plea  of  insanity  is  often  sustained. 
A  few  days  afterward  Judge  Payne  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Gar- 
field • . 

"  Dear  Judge  :— Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  splendid  charge 
to  the  jury  at  the  close  of  the  Gelentiae 
case.  The  whole  country  owes  you  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  brushing  away  the 
wicked  absurdity  which  has  lately  Been 
palmed  off  on  the  country  as  law  on  the 
subject  of  insanity.  If  this  thing  had 
gone  on  much  further  all  that  a  man 
would  need  to  secure  himself  from  thp 
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charge  of  murder  would  be  to  rave  a 
little  and  tear  his  hair  a  little,  and  then  ; 
kill  his  man.  I  hope  you  will  print  | 
your  excelleut  charge  in  pauiplvlet  form  ! 
and  send  it  to  all  the  judges  in  the  land,  j 
"  Very  truly  yours,  j 

Jamics  a.  Gaufield."  ! 

Worthy  of  attention   also  is  a  letter  ^ 
dated  at  AVashiugton,  D.  C.,  and  written 
by  the  well-known  journalist,  editor  and 
publisher,  Watterson,  written  to  his  own  ; 
paper,  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour-  \ 
nal,  in  which  he  says  :  \ 

"  Accident  rather  than  curiosity  drew  j 
me  towards  Judge  Cox's  court  rooms,  I 
where  I  spent  this  forenoon.     The  effect  j 
upon  m}'  mind  amounted  lo  a  complete} 
reversion  of  opinion  and  feeling.     I  had  } 
imagined  the  trial  a  farce ;  it  is  a  tra- 1 
gedy.      I  had  dismissed  Guiteau    from  j 
consideration  as  a  muddy-mettled  'knave  i 
and  fool.'     He  impressed  me  to-day  as  a  [ 
man  of  acute  understanding,  and,  though  | 
a  blundering,  a    truculent    wit.     I   sat ! 
close  to  him;  could  see  every  glance  of ; 
liis  eye,  every  phase  of  his  expression,  ] 
the  slightest  detail  of  poise  and  gesture. 
The  man  is  an  excellent  actor.     He  has 
a  capital  stage  grimace  and    laughter. 
I  declare  there  were  times  when  he  ac- 
tually captivated  me  by  his  well-timed 
interpositions  aud  effective  by-play.     I 
came   away  precisely  as  one  who  had 
witnessed  a  stirring  act  in  an  eccentric 
drama,  wherein  all  the  parts  were  well 
played. 

"Guiteau,  to  begin  with,  could  not 
have  played  his  part  better.  Of  course 
he  overdid  it,  because  the  mimic  world 
and  the  real  world  cannot  be  made  to 
harmonize ;  but,  as  a  mimic  actor  on  a 
real  stage,  lie  certainly  cuts  no  mean  fig- 
ure, and  will  go  down  to  history  as  abso- 
lutely sui  generis — a  sort  of  weird  and 
■wizened  apotheosis  of  dead-beatism.  All 
descriptions  of  his  personal  appearance 
are  at  fault.  He  is  simply  brazenly  and 
shabbily  and  scantily  genteel.  His 
voice,  instead  of  being  harsh  and  unna- 
tural, is  both  trained  and  taking ;  not 
resonant  like  the  voice  of  Voorhees  ;  not 
cultivated  to  the  pitch  of  Wendell  Phil- 
lipB,  bttt  a  homely,  a  vulgar  cross  be- 
tween the  two,  with  a  touch  of  Mulberry 
Sellers  and  a  reminiscence  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  He  is  no  more  crazy  than  I 
^m.     He  shot  Garfield  as  the  last  des- 


perate venture  in  a  life  of  moral  obli- 
quity and  personal  discomfiture. 

"  All  the  other  parts  in  this  startling 
extiavaganza  are  well  impersonated. 
Judge  Cox  certainly  presides  with  dig- 
nity, and.  considering  ])ros  and  eons,  I 
cannot  see  how  he  could  have  avoided 
this  droll  pageant.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  Corkhill  leads  the  prosecution  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  has  the  case  thor- 
oughly in  hand.  He  thinks  he  is  sure 
of  a  verdict  and  I  agree  with  him.  It  is 
impossible  for  anybody  to  see  this  exhi- 
bition and  come  away  without  being  sat- 
isfied that,  morally,  legally,  intellectu- 
ally and  sentimentally  Guiteau  deserves 
to  be  hanged,  and  will  meet  no  other 
fate." 

And  now  as  to  the  trial.  Our  expe- 
rience of  over  forty  years  in  the  getting 
up  books  of  this  character  proves  that 
the  readers  prefer,  first  a  concise  and  di- 
rect account  of  the  trials,  and  are  par- 
ticularly out  of  patience  with  reiterations 
and  of  a  report  in  detail  of  witness  after 
witness  who  but  repeats  the  testimony  of 
the  preceding  one.  Therefore,  we  give 
you  first  a  complete  and  connected  ac- 
count, and  follow  it  with  the  "side  is- 
sues ''  of  this  great  case, 

The  Trial. 

The  trial  of  Charles  J.  Guiteau  for 
the  murder  of  James  A.  Garfield,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  commenced  in 
the  District  Supreme  Court,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  before  Judge  Cox,  on  Mon- 
day^  November  14th,  188L  District 
Attorney  Corkhill,  and  Messrs.  Porter 
and  Davidge,  for  the  prosecution  ;  Sco- 
ville  (Guiteau's  brother-in-law)  and  Rob- 
inson for  the  defence  (who  afterwards 
withdrew).  Afler  Guiteau  was  brought 
in,  the  district  attorney  announced  that 
the  Government  was  ready  to  proceed. 
Mr.  Robinson  asked  for  more  time — a 
request  opposed  by  the  other  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  (Mr.  Scoville,)  and  by  Gui- 
teau himself,  who  insisted  on  being  heard. 
Judge  C^x  directed  that  the  case  should 
proceed.  The  selection  of  jurors  was 
commenced,  and  five  were  obtained. 

The  Second  Day 

was  taken  up  entirely  with  the  selection 
of  jurors.     There  was  so  much  cballeog- 
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ing  by  the  Government  and  the  de- 
fence, that  only  four  more  jurors  were 
secured. 

On  tlie  Third  Day, 

The  three  jurors  needed  were  obtained. 
The  completed  jury  is  as  follows: 

1.  John  P.  Hamlin,  restaurant  keeper. 

2.  Fred.  W.  Brandenburg,  cigar  dealer. 

3.  Henry  J.  Bright,  retired  merchant. 

4.  Charles  J.  Stewart,  merchant. 

5.  Thomas  H.  Langley,  grocer. 

6.  Michael  Sheehan,  grocer. 

7.  Samuel  F.  Hobbs,  plasterer. 

8.  George  W.  Gates,  machinist. 

9.  Ralph  Wormley,  colored  laborer. 

10.  W.  H.  Brauner,  commission  mer- 
chant. 

11.  Thomas  Heinlein,  ironworker. 

12.  Joseph  Prather,  commission   mer- 
chant. 

On  this  day  Guiteau  issued  an  appeal 
"  to  the  legal  profession  of  America " 
asking  legal  aid  in  his  case  from  "  any 
well-known  lawyer  of  criminal  capacity.*' 

The  Fourth  Day. 

The  court  room  was  thronged  with  a 
distinguished  audience  drawn  thither  to 
listen  to  the  evidence  of  Secretary  Blaine. 
Guiteau's  inordinate  vanity  ascribed  the 
brilliant  gathering  to  his  own  impor- 
tance, and  looked  highly  pleased  and 
gratified.  The  Secretary  of  State  gave 
his  testimony  at  length,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  cross-examination  in 
reference  to  the  political  situation  at  and 
just  preceding  the  time  that  President 
Garfield  was  assassinated.  After  Secre- 
tary Blaine's  examination,  Guiteau  broke 
out  in  a  diatribe  against  his  counsel. 
After  the  Judge  had  silenced  him,  Mr. 
Simon  Camacho,  the  Venezuelan  minis- 
ter, who  had  waived  his  diplomatic  privi- 
lege and  appeared  as  a  witness,  gave  a 
description  of  the  scene  at  the  depot  on 
the  morning  of  the  shooting.  In  his 
cross-examination  the  witness  explained 
how  the  prisoner  wore  his  hat,  and  Mr. 
Scoville  placed  Guiteau's  hat  upon  his 
(Guiteau's)  head,  partly  on  the  side. 
Witness  stopped  the  counsel,  saying, 
*'  That  is  the  way  he  wore  his  hat." 
Guiteau  said,  "  That  is  false ;  I  wear  my 
hat  this  way,"  placing  it  on  his  head 
perfectly  straight.     He  added  :  "  I  wear 


my  hat  this  way,  and  do  not  go  sneak- 
ing around."  The  minister  was  inter- 
rogated further,  but  nothing  further 
elicited. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  White,  matron  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Potomac  depot  ladies' 
waiting-room,  was  next  called.  She  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  of  the  shoot- 
ing in  detail,  substantially  as  published 
in  her  statement  obtained  soon  after  the 
shooting.  She  recognized  Guiteau  as 
the  person  who  fired  the  shot.  She  had 
seen  the  prisoner  walking  up  and  down 
the  gentlemen's  rooms  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Presidential  party  on  the 
morning  of  July  2d.  She  did  not  ob- 
serve the  pistol  in  the  assassin's  hand 
when  she  went  to  the  President's  assist- 
ance. "  Guiteau,"  she  said,  "  was  only 
about  three  feet  back  of  the  President 
when  he  fired  at  him." 

Cross-examined — Witness  saw  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  prisoner's  appearance, 
excepting  that  he  walked  to  and  fro  in 
the  gentlemen's  room,  keeping  his  eyes 
constantly  on  the  ladies'  room,  as  if  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  some  one. 

Robert  A.  Parke,  ticket  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Com- 
pany at  Washington,  testified  that  he 
saw  Guiteau  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
of  July  ;  witnessed  the  firing  of  the  sec- 
ond shot  by  the  prisoner ;  rushed  from 
his  office^ out  into  the  corridor,  and,  as 
Guiteau  was  fleeing,  seized  him  and  kept 
hold  of  him  until  relieved  by  the  police 
officers.  In  his  cross-examination  Mr. 
Parke  recited  in  detiiii  liis  statement  of 
the  circumstances  of  tiie  shooting,  and 
said  that  the  })ris(>ner  was  moving  Very 
rapidly  when  he  seized  him.  He  ex- 
plained that  tlie  prisoner  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  that  the  letter  to  General • 

would  explain  everything. 

Judson  W.  Wheeler,  of  Virginia,  de- 
scribed the  details  of  the  shooting.  The 
firing  occurred  but  a  short  distance  from 
him.  bo  close  was  it  that  he  inhaled  the 
smoke  from  the  i-evulver,  which  caused 
him  to  cough. 

George  W.  Adams,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  wa.s  the  next 
witness  called.  He  testified  tliat  after 
the  first  shot  was  fired  tl>e  President 
raised  his  arms.  At  the  second  shot  the 
President  sank  gradually  to  the  floor. 
He  saw  the  man  who  fired  the  shijt  run. 
Cross-examined — Mr.  Adams  said  that 
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tke  prisoner  did  not  appear  to  be  hurry- 
ing to  get  away.  He  understood  Gui- 
teau  to  say  several  times  that  it  was  all 
right.  He  observed  the  prisoner's  coun- 
tenance, but  was  not  impressed  with  it 
as  indicating  excitement.  The  whole 
matter,  he  thought,  occurred  in  about 
ten  seconds.  He  mistook  the  prisoner 
for  a  countryman  trying  to  pacify  the 
pavssengers. 

The  last  witness  of  the  day  was  Jacob 
P.  Smith,  the  janitor  of  the  railroad 
depot.  He  detailed  the  circumstances 
of  the  shooting,  but  insisted  that  it  was 
the  second  shot  that  took  effect. 

On  the  Fifth  Day, 

Guiteau,  directly  after  the  opening  of 
court,  made  another  violent  verbal  attack 
on  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Scoville.  He  was 
silenced  by  the  Judge  threatening  to 
have  him  removed  and  the  trial  con- 
tinued. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Ridgely,  a  young  lady, 
testified  that  she  was  at  the  depot  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  July.  She  gave  a 
moVe  (•ircumstantial  account  of  the  shoot- 
ing than  any  witness  yet.  She  saw  the 
prisoner  making  the  contract  with  the 
hackman  to  drive  him  to  the  cemetery, 
aiid  then  in  the  ladies'  waiting-room 
with  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  He  drew 
out  a  weapon,  and  the  witnes§  noticed 
the  sunlight  shining  on  the  barrel, 
although  she  did  not  realize,  at  that 
moment,  that  it  was  a  pistol.  A  first 
shot  was  fired,  and  then  the  prisoner 
took  two  or  three  steps  nearer  to  the 
President,  and  fired  a  second  shot  when 
al)out  four  feet  from  him.  On  the  first 
shot  the  President  threw  up  his  hands 
and  half  fell  back.  He  kept  sinking  all 
the  time  as  the  second  shot  was  fired. 
She  was  not  sure  whether  the  second 
shot  touched  him  at  all. 

William  S.  Crawford,  a  wagon-driver, 
saw  the  firing;  could  not  see  the  Presi- 
d<nit,  but  distinctly  saw  Guiteau  aim  and 
fire,  and  siiw  his  arrest. 

Jolm  R.  Scott,  special  officer  on  duty 
at  tilt'  depot,  was  at  the  south  gate  when 
th"  first  shot  was  fired.  At  the  second 
shot  he  ran  in  the  gate  and  across  the 
ball, 'and  saw  Mr.  Parke  holding  Gui- 
teau. He  (Guiteau)  said:  "I  will  go 
to  jail,  but  I  want  General  Sherman  to 
have  this  letter."     On  the  way  Guiteau 


said :  "I'm  a  Stalwart,  and  Arthur  if 

now  President." 

District  Attorney  Corkhillthen  handed 
the  pistol  to  the  witness,  who  identified 
it  as  the  one  taken  from  the  prisoner. 
There  was  a  noticeable  stir  in  the  court 
room  and  a  craning  of  necks  in  every 
part  of  the  room,  with  the  whispered  ex- 
clamation :  "There's   the    weapon    iha' 
killed  poor  Gnrfield!"     The  pistol  \\>.- 
handed    around    and    examined   by  tls 
jury — their  attention  being  called  to  ; 
fact  that   two   barrels  were  enipiy 
four  were  still  loaded. 

Policeman  Kearney  testified  at  t;i< 
length,  and  describe*!  the  arrival  oi  '<'■  ■ 
President  at  the  depot  and  of  his  mov. 
ments.  He  heard  the  shot  fired,  an-- 
rushed  to  the  door  of  the  station,  i  u' 
before  he  could  tnount  the  steps  he  heaMi 
another  shot  and  a  scream.  Just  after- 
ward Guiteau  rushed  out  and  right  into 
his  arms.  The  prisoner  said  he  wanted 
to  send  a  letter  to  General  Sherman ; 
but  Kearney  held  on  to  him,  when  he 
stf-uggled  to  break  away,  and  the  officer 
drew  his  club  to  strike  him,  but  soon 
subdued  him  without  violent*.  As  he 
was  proceeding  with  the  prisoner  Kear- 
ney says  Parke  came  up  and  said:  "I 
arrest  you  for  shooting  the  President;" 
but,  as  Guiteau  was  already  in  custody, 
his  observation  was  superfluous,  and 
Kearney  contradicted  Parke's  statement 
that  he  first  arrested  Guiteau.  Kearney 
was  then  assisted  by  officer  Scott,  and 
they  took  the  prisoner  out  of  the  depot, 
when  Guiteau  said:  "I  did  it;  I  will  go 
to  jail  for  it;  Arthur  is  President,  and  I 
am  a  Stalwart!" 

John  Taylor  (colored \  a  hack  driver, 
testified  to  a  conversation  with  Guiteau 
relative  to  taking  him  to  the  cemetery 
from  the  depot.  It  was  about  a  week 
previous  to  the  shooting. 

While  waiting  for  a  witness  Mr.  Sco- 
ville arose  and  said:  "I  give  notice  now 
that  the  defence  in  this  case  is  insanity, 
and  we  will  claim  that  the?  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  prosecution.  If  they 
intend  to  introduce  evidence  on  that 
point  they  must  introduce  it  before  they 
close." 

Mr.  Davidge.  We  think  otherwise, 
and  we  will  act  according  to  our  own 
convictions  of  what  is  proper.  The  de- 
fence has  made  no  opening. 

Mr.  Scoville.     I  give  you  notice  now 


The  entire  police  force  of  Washington  and  U.  S.  troops  in  readiness  to  proteclr 
Guiteau  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  court. 
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before  you  close  your  proofs ;  I  simply 
want  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record. 

Judge  Cox.     I  understand. 

Sevillon  A.  Brown,  chief  clerk  of  the 
State  Department,  was  next  sworn,  and 
testified  to  Guiteau's  visits  to  the  depart- 
ment and  his  application  for  the  Paris 
consulship. 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  private  secretary  to 
the  late  President  Garfield,  testified  rel- 
ative to  Guiteau's  visits  to  the  White 
House,  His  first  visit  was  early  in 
March,  and  his  visits  were  repeated  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  days  until  the 
first  of  June.  Witness  identified  several 
letters  and  notes  handed  to  him  by  the 
District  Attorney  as  those  which  had 
been  left  at  the  White  House  by  Guiteau. 
The  question  of  identifying  the  letters 
being  discussed,  Guiteau  broke  in  again 
with :  "  They  are  all  right ;  I  wrote 
them  all." 

When  Mr.  Brown  was  asked  if  Guiteau 
was  always  treated  with  courtesy  at  the 
White  House,  and  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative, Guiteau  added :  "  You  should 
rather  say  cordially." 

The  letters  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brown 
were  read. 

The  last  witness  of  the  day  was  James 
L.  Dennj,  who  had  charge  of  the  news- 
stand at  the  depot,  and  received  some 
papers  from  Guiteau  on  the  morning  of 
the  shooting. 

On  the  Sixth  Day 

The  crowd  about  the  court  house  was 
far  greater  than  upon  any  former  day. 
At  half-past  nine  o'clock  all  the  cor- 
ridors leading  to  the  court  room  were 
densely  packed,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  those  whose  pres- 
ence was  needed  in  the  court  room  could 
gain  admission.  To  avoid  an  inevitable 
scramble  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue 
tickets  of  admission.  These  were  given 
out  from  the  marshal's  office,  and  only 
ticket-holders  were  permitted  to  enter. 
At  twenty  minutes  before  ten  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  in  a  few  minute*  every 
seat  was  occupied. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  spectators 
were  ladies.  Guiteau  arrived  at  the 
court  house  at  nine  o'clock,  and,  without 
any  particular  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  crowd,  was  taken  at  once  to 
the    prisoner's   room,   where    he   ate   a 


hearty  breakfast  and  expressed  himself 
well  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  hi» 
case. 

Mr.  Scoville  was  questioned  in  relatioK 
to  Guiteau's  alleged  new  counsel — Judge 
Magruder,  of  Maryland — and  stated  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  tender  of  ser- 
vices from  Judge  Magruder;  that  he 
had  received  several  oflTers  from  lawyers 
who  were  strangers  to  him,  but  feared 
he  might  make  a  great  mistake  by  tak- 
ing on  strangers  at  that  stage  of  the 
case.  He  did  not  expect  to  have  any 
other  assistance  than  that  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son, the  counsel  assigned  by  the  Court. 

The  court  was  opened  without  inci- 
dent, and  George  C.  Maynard,  elec- 
trician, was  put  on  the  stand  and  testified 
to  loaning  Guiteau  ten  dollars  at  one 
time  and  fifteen  dollars  at  another. 

Guiteau  protested  against  the  line  of 
evidence ;  did  not  think  it  anybody's 
business  whether  he  owed  twenty-five 
dollars  or  some  one  owed  him.  "  May- 
nard is  a  good  fellow,  and  I  owe  him 
twenty -five  dollars ;  that's  all  there  is  in 
it." 

District  Attorney  Corkhill  desired  to 
prove  by  the  witness  that  Guiteau  bor- 
rowed the  fifteen  dollars  with  which  he 
bought  his  revolver. 

On  cross-examination  witness  thought 
Guiteau  looked  seedy  and  hungry.  The 
prisoner  showed  much  feeling,  and  fre- 
quently interrupted  the  witness,  assert- 
ing that  he  lived  in  first-class  style  and 
wore  a  mild  suit  of  clothes.  He  knew 
plenty  of  public  men,  and  had  all  the 
money  he  wanted.  His  mental  condi- 
tion, and  not  physical,  was  at  fiault.  He 
had  a  big  load  on  his  mind  about  that 
time.  Witness  did  not  notice  anything: 
particular  about  his  manner  except 

A  Sort  of  Skulking  Gait. 

James  N.  Burkart,  clerk  to  Mr.  May- 
nard, also  testified  to  the  loan  of  the 
fifteen  dollars,  and  thought  Guiteau's 
walk  and  the  way  he  held  his  head  a 
little  peculiar. 

John  O'Meara  testified  to  selling  the 
pistol  to  Guiteau.  He  could  not  iden- 
tify it,  as  there  were  thousands  just  like 
it.  The  charges  were  then  drawn  from 
the  revolver  at  the  suggestion  of  counsel^ 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  audience. 

Pending  the  examination  of  the  pistol 
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Guiteau  desired  to  announce  to  the  Court 
tbat  he  invited  John  B.  Towusend,  of 
New  York,  and  Leonard  Swett  and  U. 
S.  Trude,  of  Chicago,  to  assist  him. 
There  was  plenty  of  brains  on  the  other 
side  and  he  desired  as  much  on  his,  in 
the  interest  of  justice.  Another  matter, 
he  continued,  "  I  desire  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Court.  There  are  a 
number  of  disreputable  characters  about 
the  court  and  some  threats  of  violence 
have  been  made  during  the  week  past. 
I  liave  no  fears  for  my  personal  safety. 
The  chief  of  police  has  kindly  furnished 
me  a  body-guard,  and  I  wish  to  notify 
all  evil-disposed  persons  that  if  they  at- 
tempt to  harm  me  my  body-guard  will 
shoot  them  down.  That's  all  there  is 
about  it."  Then  nodding  to  the  re- 
porters' table,  he  added,  "  Reporters, 
put  that  down." 

Colonel  A.  S.  Rockwell,  the  next  wit- 
ness, began  to  detail  the  occurrences  at 
the  depot  when  Mr.  Scoville  interposed, 
acknowledging  the  killing.  Guiteau 
quickly  shouted:  "  No,  your  Honor,  we 
-acknowledge  the  shooting,  but  not  the 
killing."  Colonel  Rockwell  briefly  stated 
the  facts  within  his  knowledge,  and 
without  cross-examination  was  followed 
by  General  D.  J.  Swaim.  Witness  was 
at  Elberon  when  the  shooting  occurred. 
Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss  was  then  called.  He 
gave  a  narrative  covering  from  the  time 
he  was  called  to  the  President's  side, 
(fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  he  was 
shot,)  until  his  death.  The  immediate 
■cause  of  his  death  was  hemorrhage. 
Witness  then  explained  minutely  the 
character  of  the  wound,  using  the  upper 
portion  of  a  wired  skeleton  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  and  detailed  at 
great  length  the  progress  and  symptoms 
of  the  case.  Pending  the  arrival  of  the 
fractured  vertebrse — which  the  district 
attorney  announced  had  been  sent  for — 
witness  was  subjected  to  a  lengthy  cross- 
examination,  the  supposed  object  being 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  theory  of 
malpractice,  which  Guiteau  insisted  must 
be  made  the  foundation-stone  of  his  de- 
fence. Quite  the  sensation  of  the  trial 
was  produced  when  the  district  attorney 
suddenly  drew  from  a  pasteboard  box 
upon  his  table  a  section  of  a  human 
backbone,  and,  holding  it  up,  inquired  : 
**  Do  you  recognize  this,  Doctor  ?  "  The 
4iudience  hung  breathless  upon  the  an- 


swer, as  the  witness,  in  measured  tones, 
replied:  "I  do.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  late  President,  James  A. 
Garfield."  The  vertebrse  were  then 
handed  to  the  jury,  and  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  injury  to  them  was 
explained  by  the  witness. 

The  witness  was  followed  with  iIk^ 
closest  attention  on  the  part  of  tin- 
entire  audience  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Guiteau,  who  devoted  himself  to  his 
papers,  only  occasionally  glancing  up 
with  the  air  of  a  man  being  bored  with 
a  recital  in  which  he  could  have  no  pos- 
sible interest. 

After  the  vertebrse  had  been  returned 
to  the  district  attorney's  table,  Mr.  Sco- 
ville reached  over  and  requested  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it.  It  was 
handed  to  him,  and  Guiteau  who  sat 
immediately  on  his  right  examined  it 
closely  as  Mr.  Scoville  turned  it  over 
and  from  side  to  side.  He  made  no 
move  to  touch  it,  however,  and  gave  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  feeling 
other  than  a  casual  curiosity. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was 
continued  until  the  hour  of  recess  ar- 
rived. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  court 
Dr.  Bliss  again  took  the  stand,  and  the 
cross-examination  of  the  witness  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Scoville.  Before  the 
recess  the  examination  was  managed  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  read  his  questions 
from  manuscript.  The  ingenious  and 
comprehensive  scope  of  his  exammation 
plainly  suggested  the  handiwork  of  some 
medical  expert.  At  one  point  the  wit- 
ness used  the  term  "aneurism."  "Please 
explain  to  the  jury  what  that  is,"  said 
the  district  attorney;  "I  don't  know 
what  it  is."  Counsel  for  the  defence 
smiled  sympathizingly,  when  the  district 
attorney  retorted :  Oh !  we  see  very 
clearly  that  you  understand  all  about 
it." 

Witness  was  requested  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son to  detail  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment day  by  day  during  the  course  of 
the  President's  illness,  and  read  from  the 
records  of  the  case  as  prepared  by  the 
surgeons  in  charge.  The  notes  being  in 
the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Reyburn,  the 
latter  was  sworn,  and  took  his  place  by 
the  side  of  Dr.  Bliss  to  assist  as  inter- 
preter. 

After  the  witness  had  consumed  twenty 
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minutes  in  reaching  the  records  of  three 
days,  counsel  for  the  prosecution  inter- 
posed an  objection  to  the  course  of  the 
examination. 

Mr.  Davidge,  for  the  prosecution, 
judged  from  the  questions  asked  that 
the  defence  proposed  to  set  up  the  theory 
of  malpraciice.  He  denied  their  right 
at  this  point  and  upon  the  cross-examin- 
ation of  the  witness — who  had  upon  his 
examination  in  chief  simply  testified 
to  the  character  of  the  wound — to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  theory.  He  pro- 
p)sed  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
fence the  full  records  from  which  the 
witness  had  been  reading,  and  thus  save 
the  time  of  the  Court. 

The  defence  yielded  to  the  suggestion, 
and  Mr.  Robinson  continued  the  exam- 
ination of  the  witness,  closely  question- 
ing him  as  to  the  autopsy. 

Questioned  by  Mr.  Davidge,  Dr. 
Bliss  stated  that  the  main  element  of 
■danger  from  a  wound  of  the  character 
described  was  from  the  injury  to  the* 
backbone  and  from  the  lacerating  of  the 
splenic  artery,  which  latter  of  itself 
must  eventually  necessitate  death.  The 
wound  was  a  mortal  wound. 

At  this  point  in  the  evidence  Guiteau, 
who,  since  the  recess,  had  been  quietly 
reading  apaper,  leaned  forward  with  a 
nervous  movement  and  wrote  rapidly  for 
a  few  moments. 

The  examination  of  Dr.  Bliss  having 
been  concluded,  the  district  attorney 
inquired  of  the  defence  if  they  proposed 
to  pursue  the  same  course  of  examina- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  medical  wit- 
nesses, and  Mr.  Robinson  replied,  "About 
the  same."  Guiteau  here  attempted  to 
say  something,  when  the  district  attorney, 
bowing  with  mock  gravity,  continued  : 
"  If  Mr.  Guiteau  will  permit  me,  your 
Honor,  I  will  move  an  adjournment.'' 
Guiteau  appeared  to  relish  the  pleas- 
antry, and,  nodding,  replied  :  "  Oh,  cer- 
tainly ;  you  shall  have  full  chance." 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 

Guiteau  Shot  at. 

Three  attempts  were  made  about  this 
time  to  kill  Guiteau.  One  attempt  by 
a  soldier  named  Mason,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
at  the  time.  The  most  sensational  at- 
tempt of  three  we  give  a  spirited  illus- 


tration of,  and  below  a  faithful  account 
of  it.  The  party  was  a  young  farmer 
living  not  far  from  Washington,  one 
Jones  by  name. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Court 
on  Saturday,  November  19th,  the  van 
started  as  usual  for  the  jail,  having  one 
policeman  as  a  guard,  who  sat  on  the 
seat  with  the  driver.  Before  reaching 
the  Capitol,  the  guard  noticed  a  young 
man  on  horseback  riding  leisurely  be- 
hind the  van.  Near  the  corner  of  East 
Capitol  and  First  street,  the  horseman 
rode  directly  up  to  the  rear  of  the  van, 
and  hastily  peered  through  the  small 
grating.  Guiteau  was  alone  in  the  van, 
and  seated  on  the  right-hand  side,  the 
seats  running  lengthwise  of  the  van. 
After  evidently  satisfying  himself  of  the 
location  of  the  prisoner,  the  horseman 
wheeled  suddenly  to  the  right  of  the 
van,  and  fired  directly  through  it.  He 
then  dashed  to  the  front  of  the  van,  and 
pointed  his  pistol  at  the  driver,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  intimidating  him, 
or  stopping  the  van.  The  driver  was 
somewhat  excited,  and,  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  of  the  reporter,  said  perhaps 
he  intended  to  stop  the  van  by  shooting 
one  of  the  horses.  Seeing  an  armed 
policeman  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  he 
exclaimed  :  "  I've  shot  the  —  of  a  — !" 
and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed 
down  East  Capitol  street  in  the  direction 
of  the  Congressional  Cemetery.  The 
policeman  fired  one  shot  at  the  fast-dis' 
appearing  horseman  and  the  driver  of 
the  van  whipped  his  horses  into  a  gallop, 
and  kept  in  sight  of  him  for  several 
blocks.  The  would-be  avenger  was, 
however,  mounted  upon  a  blooded  horse, 
and  readily  escaped  out  into  the  country. 
He  was  described  as  a  smooth-faced 
man,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  a  dashing  horseman.  He  had  on  a 
dark-brown  suit  of  clothes.  The  van 
then  proceeded  to  the  jail,  and  Guiteau 
was  taken  out  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. He  exclaimed :  "  I  have  been 
shot!  Notify  Major  Brook  at  once. 
Tell  him  to  arrest  the  scoundrel,  and 
have  him  dealt  with  as  he  deserves ! " 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
ball  had  just  grazed  Guiteau's  left  wrist, 
inflicting  a  mere  scratch.  The  ball 
struck  the  opposite  side  of  the  van  and 
fell  on  the  floor,  where  it  was  found  on 
reaching  the  jail. 
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The  announcement  of  the  attempt  on 
Guiteau's  life  created  intense  excitement 
upon  the  streets,  and  all  sorts  of  rumors 
were  at  once  in  circulation.  Jones  was 
seen  about  the  court  house  and  attempted 
to  gain  admission  during  the  day,  but 
failed.  He  was  also  seen  to  mount  his 
horse  near  the  court  house  soon  after  the 
van  left  and  ride  leisurely  after  it. 

Both  Mason  and  Jones  were  arrested 
and  held  to  answer.  The  first  attempt 
was  by  a  guard  in  the  jail  who  tried  to 
get  at  him  with  a  knife  but  was  secured 
in  time  to  save  the  "  theologian." 

The  seventh  day  of  the  trial  Judge 
Cox  became  weary  of  the  prisoner's  im^ 
pertinent  interruptions,  but  gave  him, 
none  the  less,  full  sway. 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Stearns  again  took  the 
stand,  and  Mr.  Scoville  resumed  cross- 
examination.  He  stated,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Scoville,  that  the  faculty  of  memory 
was  generally  the  first  to  show  impair- 
ment in  most  all  forms  of  insanity. 
Sometimes,  however,  and  in  some  cases, 
the  memory  might  be  unusually  active 
and  retentive. 

Mr.  Scoville  asked:  "Do  you  agree 
with  the  last  witness  that  insanity  is 
always  the  outward  manifestation  of  a 
diseased  brain?" 

Judge  Porter  objected  to  the  form  of 
question,  and  insisted  that  the  defence 
should  observe  the  same  rule  that  the 
prosecution  had  adhered  to,  of  letting 
each  witness  tell  what  he  knew. 
Guiteau — You  are  getting  excited. 
Mr.  Scoville — I  must  say  Judge  Por- 
ter can  make  the  most  out  of  nothing 
of  any  man  I  know. 

After  further  questions  relative  to 
brain  disease,  Mr.  Scoville  asked :  "  Is 
it  true  that  such  disease  of  the  brain  can 
always  be  detected  by  an  examination 
of  that  organ  ?  " 

Answer — I  can  only  answer  you  that 
there  have  been  cases  of  disease  of  the 
brain  where  upon  examination  after 
death  no  lesion  of  the  brain  has  been 
detected. 

The  witness  was  about  to  make  some 
observations  just  as  Mr.  Scoville  pro- 
posed another  question,  when  Judge 
Porter  said  (to  the  witness):  "Go  on, 
Doctor,  and  finish  your  answer." 

Mr.  Scoville — Well,  hold  on  a  min- 
ute! We  would  like  to  know  who  is 
conducting  this  examination — you,  or  I? 


Judge  Porter — I  assume  that  the 
Court  is  conducting  it,  and  to  the  Court 
I  shall  always  appeal  for  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  practice.  The  witness  is 
one  of  the  most  noted  scientists  of  this 
country,  and  you  must  not  attempt  to 
treat  him  as  though  he  was  your  school-^ 
boy.     I  will  not  permit  it. 

Mr.  Scoville  (with  some  warmth j— 
Well,  let  us  see  about  it,  Mr.  Judge 
Porter ! 

Guiteau  chimed  in  with  a  hit  at  Judge 
Porter,  but  without  raising  his  eyes  from  ^ 
a  pamphlet  which  he  was  pretending  to 
read.  A  broad  grin  overspread  his 
features,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  greatly 
the  storm  of  angry  words. 

Judge  Cox,  however,  interposed  with 
a  few  smooth  words,  which  turned  away 
the  wrath  of  counsel,  and  the  examina- 
tion proceeded  without  incident. 

When  Judge  Porter  again  protested 
that  Mr.  Scoville  should  not  be  permitted 
to  rebuke  the  witness,  Mr.  Scoville  said  : 
^  I  can  see  no  occasion  for  your  speech. 
I  have  neither  rebuked  the  witness,  nor 
had  occasion  to  do  so." 

Guiteau — What's  the  matter  with  you. 
Porter,  any  way  ?  You  must  have  con- 
tracted Davidge's  disease  during  the 
night. 

Mr.  Scoville  began  to  read  from  manu- 
script what  appeared  to  be  a  hypotheti- 
cal proposition. 

Mr.  Davidge  (with  mock  bewilder- 
ment) interrupted  :  "  Oh !  come !  come ! 
Mr.  Scoville,  I  can't  understand  that ! " 
Mr.  Scoville  (laughing) — Well,  I 
don't  understand  it  myself.  Mr.  Repor- 
ter, please  erase  that,  and  I  will  put 
another  question. 

Colonel  Reed  then  put  a  few  questions 
to  the  witness  in  rapid  order. 

Judge  Porter  again  interposed  an  ob- 
jection, and,  in  a  highly  dramatic  man- 
ner, demanded  that  the  witness  should  be 
allowed  to  finish  his  answer,  and  not  be 
cut  short  by  the  counsel. 

Colonel  Reed — The  witness  has  not 
intimated  any  desire  to  say  anything 
further  in  reply  to  that  question.  You 
are  the  one  who  appears  to  be  anxious 
for  more.  (To  the  witness) — Doctor, 
do  you  desire  to  add  anything  to  your 
reply? 

Witness — No,  sir.  I  thought  I  an- 
swered the  question  directly  and  suflBi- 
ciently. 
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Colonel  Reed — As  I  supposed.  Judge 
Porter,  you  disagree  with  your  own  wit- 
ness, as  usual.  (General  laughter  at  the 
expense  of  Judge  Porter.)  (Aside  to 
Mr.  Scoville) — He  will  get  over  it  after 
a  while.  The  examination  progressed 
with  frequent  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution,  and  requiring  the  ruling 
of  the  Court. 

As  the  witness  was  about  to  retire 
Guiteau  said :  "Allow  me  to  ask  if  you 
hold  the  opinion  that  a  man  cannot  be 
insane  in  a  specific  act  without  having  a 
disease  of  the  brain?" 

Mr.  Scoville  assented  to  the  question, 
and  witness  replied  that  insanity  m'eant 
disease  of  the  brain. 

Guiteau  asked  another  question,  but 
Judge  Porter  suggested  to  the  witness 
that  he  hold  no  conversation  with  the 
criminal. 

Guiteau  (angrily) — I'm  no  criminal 
any  more  than  you  are.  I'm  here  as  my 
own  counsel,  and  I  have  as  much  right 
to  speak  as  you  have.  Wait  till  I  am 
convicted  before  you  call  me  a  criminal. 
I  stand  a  great  deal  better  than  you  do. 
Plenty  of  men  will  say  I'm  a  bigger  man 
than  old  Porter. 

Colonel  Corkhill  suggested  that  if  this 
abuse  was  permitted  the  prosecution 
would  insist  that  the  prisoner  be  re- 
moved to  the  dock. 

Judge  Cox — The  Court  has  already 
considered  the  advisability  of  such  a 
course. 

Guiteau — The  Court  has  no  discretion 
in  the  matter.  I  appear  here  as  my 
own  counsel  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  usage  in  every  State  in  the  country. 

The  incident  was  evidently  without 
any  effect  upon  the  prisoner,  who  seemed 
to  realize — now  that  he  has  boldly 
asserted  that  he  is  perfectly  sane — that 
he  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  same 
rules  of  behaviour  as  other  sane  people. 

Dr.  Jamin  Stron,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
visited  the  jail,  and  investigated  the 
mental  and  Iwdily  condition  of  the  pris- 
oner. As  he  was  about  to  state  the  re- 
sults of  his  examination  Guiteau  looked 
up  and  said :  "  Doctor,  let  me  cut  this 
■short  by  saying,  I'm  in  good  physical 
condition,  and  as  sane  as  you  are. 
There's  a  great  deal  of  useless  rubbish 
being  dragged  into  this  case.  Let's  cut 
it  short." 

Judge   Porter  arose,  and   again   de- 


manded the  interference  of  the  Court  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  interruptions  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Scoville  replied:  "The  counsel 
on  this  side  will  assent  cheerfully  and 
readily  to  any  proposition  you  may 
make.  Only  make  your  proposition. 
Don't  make  your  little  speeches  to  the 
jury  now." 

Judge  Porter  (with  much  excitement) 
— You  have  insulted  a  distinguished 
gentleman  upon  the  witness-stand,  and 
now  you  assume  to  dictate  the  manage- 
ment of  our  case. 

At  this  point  Guiteau  again  lost  his 
torn  per  and  discretion,  and  shouted  back 
at  Judge  Porter,  while  the  latter  ad- 
dressed the  Court  in  his  most  impressive 
manner.  For  a  few  minutes  neither 
could  be  distinctly  understood. 

Judge  Cox  finally  secured  silence,  and 
stated  that,  while  he  did  not  desire  to 
act  hastily,  he  should  punish  for  con- 
tempt if  the  prisoner  again  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  propriety. 

Guiteau — Very  well.  Your  Honor.  I 
am  within  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
but  I  do  not  appear  here  as  an  ordinary 
criminal,  and  Your  Honor  recognizes  it. 
I  appear  as  my  own  counsel,  and  have 
so  acted  for  the  past  six  weeks. 

Colonel  Reed  then  proposed  the  hypo- 
thetical case  of  the  defence,  and  asked 
if  witness  could  give  an  opinion. 

Witness  evaded  a  direct  answer,  and 
counsel  insisted  upon  a  categorical  reply. 
A  sharp  colloquy  ensued  between  Judge 
Porter  and  Colonel  Reed,  with  side 
remarks  by  Guiteau,  such  as :  "  Porter, 
you  got  a  mouth  like  a  catfish ! "  and 
shortly  afterward  :  "  Porter,  you'll  bring 
up  in  a  lunatic  asylum  yet ! " 

Judge  Cox  ruled  that  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  could  require  a  categorical 
answer,  and  the  question  was  again  and 
again  put,  but  each  time  witness  insisted 
upon  qualifications  which  evaded  a  direct 
answer. 

Guiteau  sneeringly  remarked  :  "  You 
are  the  stupidest  fellow  we've  had  yet! " 

Colonel  Reed  finally  said  :  "  Well,  if 
you  cannot  answer  the  question,  you  may 
step  aside." 

Guiteau  shouted  after  the  witness ; 
"Now  go  and  get  your  five  hundred 
dollars  and  go  home ! " 

Dr.  Abram  M.  Shew,  superintendent 
of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  In- 
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sane,  at  Middletown,  Coun.,  was  the  next 
witness.  He  had  held  the  position  for 
fifteen  years,  and  had  previously  for 
fifteen  moutiis,  acted  as  assistant  physi- 
cian at  the  asylum  at  Auburn.  In  the 
course  of  the  examination  the  witness 
-Stated  that  among  insane  criminals 
egotism,  great  vanity  and  ignorance 
were  marked  characteristics.  The  wit- 
ness stated  that  he  had  made  two  ex- 
aiiinations  of  the  prisoner  at  the  jail, 
for  the  purpo"se  of  discovering  his  mental 
and  physical  condition,  and  had  noticed 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  in  court  since 
November  28th  ;  and  he  had  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  prisoner  is  sane.  - 

Guiteau — Sane  now ;  but  insane  on  tne 
2d  of  July. 

Colonel  Corkhill  then  asked :  "Assum- 
ing the  facts  set  forth  in  the  hypothetical 
question  which  you  have  heard  read  to 
be  true,  do  you  think  that  he  was  sane 
or  insane  on  the  2d  of  July?" 

Guiteau — :"He  don't  know  anything 
about  it." 

Witness — "  I  think  he  was  sane." 

After  recess  Colonel  Reed  conducted 
the  cro.ss-exami nation  of  the  witness. 

Guiteau  interrupted  once,  and,  with 
some  excitement,  said:  "These  experts 
may  all  be  very  honorable  men,  but  I 
don't  care  a  snap  for  their  testimony.  I 
wouldn't  give  a  cent  a  bushel  for  it, 
whether  for  me  or  against  me." 

Judge  Cox — "  Be  quiet,  prisoner;  you 
have  promised  to  keep  still." 

Guiteau — "All  right,  Judge,  but  I 
wanted  to  get  that  idea  before  the 
jury" 

Witness  stated  that  he  did  not  think 
the  prisoner  had  been  acting  a  part  or 
feigning  in  court.  He  thought  he  had 
been  acting  purely  according  to  his 
natural  characteristics. 

Dr.  Oi-pheus  Evarts,  superintendent 
of  the  private  insane  asylum  at  College 
Hill,  Ohio,  was  then  called.  He  said: 
"  There  is  no  uniformity  of  head,  either 
as  regards  size  or  form,  either  in  sane  or 
iti.«ane  people.  The  expression  of  the 
face,  while  some  indication,  is  in  no  case 
a  sure  indication  in  determining  the 
sanity  or  insanity  of  a  person."  Wit- 
ness had  examined  the  prisoner  in  the 
jail,  had  conversed  with  him,  had  closely 
watched  his  conduct  during  the  trial, 
and  had  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
prisoueir  on  the  2d  of  July  wm  sane. 


Objection  was  made  by  Mr.  Scoville 
and  overruled,  and  exceptions  noted. 

Guiteau — This  is  all  rubbish — all  this 
nonsense  to  prove  that  I  am  sane  now — 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  2d  of 
July.  These  experts  have  seen  me  since 
the  trial  began.  I  don't  claim  now,  and 
didn't  claim  when  they  saw  me,  to  be 
insane :  consequently  they  assume  that 
I  was  sane  on  the  2d  of  July.  It's  all 
nonsense  I 

Upon  cross-examination,  witness  stated 
— I  did  not  believe  the  prisoner  was 
shamming,  in  the  sense  of  feigning  in- 
sanity. I  do  not  believe  him  to  be  sin- 
cere, but  I  do  not  think  he  has  been 
feigning  insanity  in  court. 

Mrs.  Scoville  next  took  the  stand.  Mr. 
Scoville  stated  that  he  desired  to  ask  her 
a  few  questions  now,  as  owing  to  sickness 
in  their  family,  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  return  home  at  once.  She  identified 
a  letter  written  by  her  father  in  1875, 
in  which  he  said:  "Charles  is  crazy, and 
should  be  in  an  asylum." 

Colonel  Corkhill  desired,  as  Monday 
(the  day  following  Christmas)  would  be 
a  legal  holiday,  to  have  an  adjournment 
till  Tuesday,  which  was  so  ordered,  and 
the  Court  then  adjourned  to  that  time. 

As  the  audience  arose  to  leave,  Gui- 
teau shouted :  "  To-morrow  being  Christ- 
mas, I  wish  the  Court  and  the  jury,  and 
the  American  people,  a  happy  Christ- 
mas. I'm  happy,  and  I  hope  every  one 
else  will  be." 

During  that  week  theGuiteau  "circus" 
was  continued,  with  much  amusement 
and  "  roars  of  laughter "  among  the 
audience.  The  demand  for  places  at  % 
the  trial  was  so  overwhelming  that  it 
required  a  platoon  of  police  to  repress 
the  eager  public.  The  business  of  the 
week  was  the  determination  of  Colonel 
Corkhill,  the  prosecutor,  to  prove  that 
insanity  was  not  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Guiteau  family. 

Poor  Mr.  Scoville,  the  assassin's  coun- 
sel, had  a  very  sad  time  and  deserved 
the  sympathy  of  all  good  citizens.  Do- 
ing what  he  considered  (right  or  wrong) 
his  duty,  he  was  kept  in  a  constant  broil 
with  his  wretched  brother-in-law,  opposed 
by  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  country, 
without  a  chance  to  make  either  reputa- 
tion or  money  by  the  process.  Yet  he 
stuck  to  his  task  heroically. 

The  business  of   the  court  repeated 


Guiteau  "rises  to  object,"  sets  off  his  "funny  remarks,"  and  is  requested  to 
"  sit  right  down  again."    Showing  tlie  great  patience  of  Judge  Cox. 

'©uiteaii  „erl)ebt(£iiiiuaiib,"  mad)i  eiitige  ,,feiiier  fcijcr,^[)afteiiSctiierfiiii9en"  uiib  fe^t  fic^  aiif  ®e' 
l)d^  fofort  tuieber  auf  feiiien  ^JJla^.    gin  ScroeiS  ffir  bic  CammeScjebuIb  be?  SRidjterfi  6oj. 
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itself  during  the  week,  and  may  be 
summarized  briefly  in  some  of  Guiteau's 
"  cranky  "  outbursts. 

Giiiteau  objected  to  witnesses  giving 
his  history  and  the  story  of  his  peculi- 
arities in  business.  He  burst  out,  in 
spite  of  his  counsel,  and  precipitated  a 
"scene."  The  Court,  however,  ruled 
that  all  such  evidence  was  admissible. 

The  witness,  Rev.  R.  S.  McArthur, 
pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New 
York,  who  was  called  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  business  methods,  crazy  or  other- 
wise, of  the  prisoner,  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted byGuiteau.  The  witness  said 
he  never  saw  any  indications  of  insanity 
in  any  member  of  the  Guiteau  family. 

On  this  the  assassiu  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  shaking  his  fist  at  the  reporters' 
table,  said,  after  a  long  and  crazy  decla- 
mation :  "  You  fellows  have  been  mak- 
ing out  this  case  to  suit  yourselves.  You 
have  been  sending  on  scandalous  reports 
to  your  papers;  but  I'll  have  you  all 
hauled  over  for  it."  As  for  Dr.  Mc- 
Arthur, the  witness,  Guiteau  expressed 
himself  in  epigrammatic  terms  of  the 
most  uncomplimentary  nature. 

Colonel  Corkhill  lost  his  temper,  and 
•desired  the  Court«to  restrain  the  prisoner. 
Then  said  Guiteau  :  "  You  go  slow,  Cork- 
hill  ;  you  are  spotted,  and  as  soon  as  this 
business  is  over  the  President  will  remove 
you." 

In  the  cross-examination,  Mr.  Scoville 
began  to  show  the  wear  and  tear  his 
brain  had  been  subjected  to  during  the 
trial,  for  the  first  time  losing  his  temper 
and  speaking  angrily  to  the  witness. 
Guiteau,  whom  nobody  could  restrain, 
jumped  headlong  into  the  argu^nent,  and 
the  scene  for  a  time  was  very  exciting. 

George  W.  Plummer  was  called.  Gui- 
teau immediately  shouted:  "I  owe  this 
man  $20,  and  it  has  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $200  to  get  him  here.  I  think 
the  President's  attention  had  better  be 
^called  to  the  way  you  are  squandering 
the  Govertiment's  money,  Corkhill ;  he 
might  bounce  you  at  once.  You'll  cost 
the  Government  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  at  this  rate." 

Witness  said  he  allowed  the  prisoner 
to  occupy  a  desk  in  his  law  office  in 
Chicago  for  several  months.  The  pris- 
oner moved  out  and  took  his,  witness', 
desk  with  him.  Witness  went  after  it, 
and    prisoner    paid   him   for   it.      The 


prisoner  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  collection  business,  and  went  in  an<I 
out  like  any  busy  man. 

Guiteau  continually  interrupted,  aiul 
finally  the  witness  said  to  him  : 

"  It  seems  that  your  close  relatioui* 
with  the  Deity  of  late  have  corrupted 
your  manners." 

Witness  never  saw  any  signs  of  in- 
sanity in  the  prisoner ;  on  the  contrary 
considered  him  rather  a  bright  fellow. 
Did  not  think  his  Inter- Ocean  scheme 
a  very  crazy  one.  Had  the  men  the 
prisoner  mentioned  taken  hold  of  it, 
they  would  have  made  it  successful. 
There  were  a  good  many  wild  schemes 
started  in  Chicago,  and  frequently  meu 
without  money  controlled  those  whh 
money.  Witness  advised  the  prisoner 
to  stick  to  the  law  and  let  theology 
alone.  The  prisoner  said  the  law  busi- 
ness was  dull  and  he  thought  there 
would  be  more  money  in  theology. 

Guiteau — You  are  wrong  there.  I 
never  went  into  theology  to  make  moueyw 

On  cross-examination  witness  was  asked 
why  he  should  express  surprise  at  a  law- 
yer's taking  up  theology,  and  replied : 

"  Because  there  are  several  steps  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  ministry,  and  one 
does  not  usually  jump  from  one  to  the? 
other." 

Greiiville  B,  Hames,  Judge  of  the 
Marine  Court,  N.  Y.,  said  he  let  the 
prisoner  have  desk  room  in  his  office  for 
about  eight  months.  He  never  detected 
any  signs  of  insanity  in  him  ;  he  met. 
him  but  casually,  to  be  sure,  but  always- 
found  him  polite  and  gentlemanly. 

Stephen  English,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Insurance  Times,  took  the  stand. 
Guiteau,  interrupting, called  out:  "  Thi» 
man  was  in  Ludlow  Street  Jail,  and  1 
got  him  out  for  $300." 

Witness  gave  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  became  acquainted  with  the- 
prisoner.  He  was  in  jail  under  $40,0.00 
bonds,  charged  with  libel,  and  the  pris- 
oner acted  as  his  attorney. 

Guiteau  frequently  and  noisily  inter- 
rupted the  witness,  calling  him  a  liar 
and  a  perjurer,  and  at  one  time  shouted: 
"  There  isn't  an  insurance  company  iu 
New  York  that  don't  know  what  a  fraud 
you  are." 

Mr.  McLean  Shaw,  a  lawyer  of  New 
York  CHty,  followed  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution. 
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"Ah !"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Shaw.  You  are  a 
jgood  fellow.  I  rented  an  office  from  you 
arid  you  lent  me  $50."  [Laughter.] 
Witnef^.s  stated  that  Guiteau  rented  an 
office  from  him  in  1871.  He  considered 
him  perfectly  sane  in  1873.  Witness  did 
not  approve  of  prisoner's  manner  of  do- 
ing business,  and  requested  that  he" would 
jget  an  office  elsewhere.  Witness  further 
stated  that  he  ahvays  regarded  the  pris- 
oner as  a  vain,  egotistical  man  with  a 
craving  for  notoriety. 

"This  is  false!"  exclaimed  Guiteau; 
"  I  never  craved  notoriety.  This  wit- 
ness loves  money  so  well  that  his  judg- 
ment is  warped  against  me." 

Witness  next  stated  that  on  one  occa- 
-sion  Guiteau  said  to  him  that  the  world 
•owed  him  a  living,  and  he  intended  to 
imve  it.  "  I  am  bound,"  said  the  pris- 
■ouer  at  this  conversation,  "  to  be  noto- 
rious before  I  die ;  and  if  I  can't  get 
notoriety  in  any  other  way,  I  will  shoot 
•one  of  our  prominent  men." 

This  statement  caused  a  sensation  in 
court. 

Guiteau  got  up  wildly,  and,  pounding 
ou  the  desk,  declared  that  he  never  said 
anything  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Scoville  en- 
tered an  exception  to  this  description  of 
evidence. 

"What  else,"  asked  Mr.  Corkhill, 
*'  did  the  prisoner  say  in  this  conuec- 
rion?" 

"  Well,"  answered  the  witness,  "  he 
Hii'id  '  I  will  imitate  Wilkes  Booth  if 
necessary.'  I  suggested  that  he  might 
get  huog,  and  he  remarked,  'Well,  that 
is  an  after  consideration  ;  I  will  get  no- 
toriety, anyway.' " 

Prisoner  again  became  furiously  ex- 
rited.  Pounding  the  table  with  his 
^•leuched  fist,  he  bawled  to  the  witness: 

"  You  are  a  low,  dirty,  stinking  liar  ! 
Your  statement  is  false  from  beginning 
to  end.  You  profess  to  be  a  churchman, 
but  I  will  publish  you  to  the  world  as  a 
liar.  When  you  go  back  to  New  York 
you  will  be  the  laughing  stock  of  your 
friends,  if  you  have  any." 

"When did  this  conversation  occur?" 
asked  Mr.  Scoville,  in  the  cross-exam i- 
ciation. 

"  I  can't  fix  the  date,"  answered  the 
witness;  "but  it  was  in  my  office  some 
4tme  in  1872." 

^  Ko ;  df  course  you  can't  fix  the  date,  ■ 


you  miserable  liar,"  again  broke  out  the 

prisoner. 

Other  questions  were  propounded  to 
the  witness,  who,  however,  persisted  in 
the  statement  that  the  prisoner  told  him 
about  this  desire  for  notoriety  and  hi» 
determination,  if  necessary,  to  secure  it 
as  stated  before. 

The  prisoner  could  not  contain  him- 
self during  this  evidence.  He  saw  the 
impression  it  made  on  the  audience,  and 
tried  to  counteract  its  effect  by  denounc- 
ing the  witness.  The  Court,  counsel,  and 
Mrs.  Scoville  tried  to  appease  his  furious 
rage,  but  he  kept  on  exclaiming  at 
every  break  in  the  witness'  statement 
that  he  was  a  miserable,  contem;3tible 
liar. 

Witness,  when  at  last  he  got  a  cnanc© 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Scoville,  said  the  con- 
versation was  probably  one  cause  why 
he  requested  the  prisoner  to  look  for 
another  office.  Other  reasons  were  that 
he  did  not  pay  his  rent,  and  clients  came 
around  charging  that  he  defrauded  them 
out  of  money. 

He  had  mentioned  this  conversation 
to  several  friends,  one  of  whom  might 
have  told  the  prosecution  of  it. 

Prisoner  (interrupting  again) — "Then 
you  kept  your  mouth  shut  for  eight 
years  ?     You  are  a  colossal  liar." 

Mr.  Scoville — "  Did  this  conversation 
ever  recur  to  your  mind  until  after 
President  Garfield  was  shot?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  witness; 
"  perhaps  I  would  never  have  recalled  it 
if  the  prisoner  had  not  shot  President 
Garfield." 

This  evidence  was  attentively  listened 
to,  and  the  prisoner's  squirming  antics 
during  its  delivery  were  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  case. 

Our  readers  will  notice  that  we  at 
at  times  go  back  to  the  testimony  given 
during  the  preceding  week.  This  will 
be  found  to  be  a  great  help  in  getting  at 
the  best  points  of  the  case. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  temperature 
of  the  court  room  was  disagreeably  near 
the  freezing  point,  the  court  room  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  on  the 
morning  of  December  31st,  long  before 
Guiteau  was  brought  in.  The  prisoner 
took  his  seat  in  the  dock  without  re- 
moving the  heavy  overcoat  in  which  he 
was  muffled,  and  complacently  surveyed 
the  audience.     He  proceeded  to  justify 
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his  reputation  as  the  "man  ^^^ho  never 
knowingly  made  a  joke  in  his  life"  by 
calling  out,  "One  of  my  guardrf,Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, has  got  an  eleven  pound  bahy 
for  a  New  Year's  present."  [Laughter, 
in  which  the  jury  heartily  joined.] 

Dr.  Gray  took  the  stand  and  gave  the 
greater  part  of  the  conversation  between 
himself  and  the  prisoner  in  the  jail. 
Guiteau  interrupted  him,  saying,  "That 
don't  correspond  with  your  evidence, 
Doctor.  You  went  into  inspiration  in 
the  other  part  of  it." 

Mr.  Scoville  objected  to  the  statement 
of  witness,  "  he  said  nothing  of  inspira- 
tion or  divine  pi-essure,"  and  urged  that 
witness  must  give  the  conversation,  or 
the  substance  of  it,  as  it  occurred  ;  that 
it  would  be  the  province  of  the  jury  to 
sav  what  shouhl  be  inferred  from  it. 
Witness  qualified  the  statement  by  add- 
ing: "I  asked  him  questions,  and  my 
stiitemeut  is  based  upon  his  replies." 

Witness  continuing,  said  :  "The  pris- 
oner used  the  expression,  'When  I  made 
up  my  mind.'" 

Guiteau  shouted :  "  Making  up  my 
mind  was  the  result  of  the  grinding 
jjressure.  That's  where;  the  inspiration 
comes  in.  Please  get  that  straight  whil: 
you  are  about  it." 

Mr.  Scoville  again  objected  that  the 
witness  was  losing  sight  of  the  question 
and  going  into  an  argument. 

Guiteau — "  He's  forgotten  what  he 
testified  to.  Corkhill  must  have  gotten 
hold  of  him  and  instructed  him  what  to 
say  to-day.  That's  what  is  the  matter 
with  him." 

Mr.  Scoville  disclaimed  any  desire  to 
interrupt  the  witness,  but  the  prosecution 
held  him  to  the  strict  requirement  that 
he  should  make  his  objections  specifically, 
and  he  must  therefore  stop  the  witness 
at  every  point  where  he  was  satisfied 
an  objection  would  lie. 

Guiteau  continually  interjected  com- 
ments, and,  with  Mr.  Scoville's  frequent 
objections,  the  witness  soon  became  sen- 
sibly disturbed,  and  when  asked  to  go 
on  said  :  "  There  has  been  so  many  in- 
terruptions I  don't  know  where  I  am.  ' 

Guiteau  quickly  retorted — "I  should 
not  think  you  do,  nor  any  one  else.  I 
have  been  trying  all  the  morning  to  find 
out  where  you  ;ire.  The  fact  is  you're 
badly  lost  this  morning,  Doctor.  We'll 
have  to  send  a  small  boy  to  find  you." 


The  witness  was  about  to  state  some 
reason  which  induced  him  (witness)  to 
form  the  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was 
nane  at  the  time  he  visited  him  at  the 
jail,  when  Guiteau  again  interrupted  him 
and  called  out,  "Doctor  Gray  is  devot- 
ing himself  to  an  argument  to  the  jury 
this  morning,  which  he  has  no  right  to 
do.  He  should  confine  himself  to  facts. 
Porter  will  take  up  the  arguments— 
(sarcastically).  Judge  Porter,  I  mean." 

Mr.  Scoville  objected  that  the  witness 
was  volunteering  an  argument  instead 
of  adhering  to  a  statement  of  facts. 

Witness,  with  some  feeling,  replied,  "  I 
am  under  oath,  Mr.  Scoville,  and  I  do 
not  care  to  volunteer  anything  which  is 
not  strictly  and  appropriately  evidence 
in  this  case." 

Guiteau — "  Then  you  had  better  stop 
talking  if  you  don't  want  to  volunteer 
anything.". 

Witness  had  seen  a  number  of  eases 
where  persons  laboring  umirr  insane  de- 
lusions had  committed  acts  of  violence 
and  had  afterwards  recovered  their 
sanity,  but  did  not  recall  an  instance  of 
recovery  within  a  shorter  period  thaa 
three  months.  This  reply  was  corrobor- 
ative of  previous  testimony,  and  strongly 
opposed  to  the  prisoner's  claim  that  he 
recovered  instantly  from  the  "irresistible 
pressure"  (or  insane  delusion  i  after  he 
had  shot  the  President. 

Witness  was  asked  to  give  his  opinioa 
on  "  hereditary,"  and  replied,  "  it  is  the 
transmission  of  physical  likeness  and 
similitude.  It  is  the  rule  in  plsysical 
characteristics,  but  in  transmission  of 
susceptibility  to  disease  it  is  the  excep- 
tion.    An  accident  is  not  the  rule." 

Witness  had  never  heard  the  word 
"pressure"  used  in  connection  with  an 
insane  case  other  than  in  a  physical 
sense;  he  presumed  it  might  be  used  to 
indicate  strength  of  feeling.  He  did 
not  think  a  man  acting  under  divine 
pressure  who  should  comn)it  a  homicide 
would  be  apt  to  appeal  to  the  law  and 
the  civil  authorities  for  protection  for 
the  consequences  of  his  act. 

Witness  did  not  find  a  single  circum- 
stance as  narrated  by  the  prisoner  that 
would  indicate  to  his  (witness')  mind  in- 
sanity. He  was  of  opinion,  judging  by 
his  examination  of  the  prisoner  in  jail, 
and  from  hia  observation  of  him  la 
court,   that    he   is    sane   at   this    time. 
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Colouel  Corkhill  then  read  to  the  wit- 
ness, with  an  apparent  view  of  its  vivi- 
Bection,  the  hypothetical  qnestion  of  the 
defeuce,  and,  turninw  to  Mr.  .Scoville, 
said:  "Yon  see,  Mr.  tScoville,  I  have 
subnfiitted  your  own  qnestion." 

Mr.  Scoville — "  Yes  ;  only  you  don't 
read  it  with  the  same  emphasis  you  do 
your  own." 

Col.  Ooi-khill — "  Precisely  so  ;  because 
I  don't  bel'ieve  in  it  as  I  do  in  mine." 

Wilne&'s  replied:  "  I  would  uot  like  to 
answer  that  hypothetical  question  be- 
cause it  evidently  means  to  apply  to  the 
prisouer,  and  I  could  not  answer  it,  if 
referring  to  him,  knowing  what  I  do  of 
him  from  my  own  observation  and  ex- 
amination. I  could  not  answer  it  as  a 
hypothetical  case,  because,  iu  my  judg- 
ment, it  does  not  describe  an  insane 
state." 

Witness  then  analyzed  the  question 
clause  by  clause,  and  severely  criticized 
it. 

Colouel  Corkhill  then  read  the  lengthy 
hypothetical  questions  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

Guiteau  suggested  that  there  was  no 
necessity  to  repeat  "that  bosh,"  as  every- 
body had  heard  it  a  dozen  times.  The 
suggestion  was  unheeded,  and  the  pris- 
ouer added,  "  Two-thirds  of  that  is  false, 
and  it  makes  me  mad  every  time  I  hear 
it  read." 

As  the  reading  proceeded  he  continu- 
ally called  out:  "That's  false."  "All 
false."  "How  do  you  know?"  "That's 
Smith's  lie,"  and  similar  expressions. 

Witness  replied:  "I  believe  him  to 
have  been  sane  on  July  2d." 

Guiteau  shouted  :  "  The  whole  sub- 
stratum of  this  thing  is  false.  How  can 
the  Doctor  give  a  tiaithful  answer?" 

Feigning  in  Court. 

Witness  then  gave  at  great  length  and 
in  full  details  what  he  had  observed  in 
the  conduct  and  sayings  of  the  prisoner 
in  court  that  led  him  (witness)  to  be- 
lieve in  his  sanity.  Referring  to  the 
prisoner's  claim  that  the  Deity  inspired 
the  act,  he  was  interrupted  by  Guiteau, 
"  %ho  called,  "Yes,  and  He'll  take  care 
©f  it,  too,  Dr.  Gray.  I'll  stake  my  life 
on  it." 

Witness  was  asked :  "  Do  you  think 
the  prisoner  has  been  feigning  in  court?" 


and  replied  :  "  Yes,  I  do.  He  claims  an 
ins|)i ration  from  the  Deity.  I  do  uot 
l)e]icve  that  he  believes  any  such  thing, 
and  in  such  a  sense  he  is  feigning  and 
acting  a  part." 

Guiteau — "No  such  thing;  I  never 
feign.  You  are  paid  for  your  opinion  ; 
the  jury  is  not." 

Mr.  Scoville  began  the  cross-examina- 
tion. Witness  was  asked  if  he  had  testi- 
fied as  an  expert  in  cases  of  persons  on 
trial  for  capital  crime,  but  before  he 
could  reply,  Guiteau  supplemented  the 
question  by  calling  out :  "  How  many 
men  have  j'^ou  helped  to  hang.  Doctor?" 

Witness  was  not  aware  of  a  case 
where  he  had  pronounced  a  sane  man 
insane,  or  where  he  had  adjudged  an  . 
insane  man  sane.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  his  views  upon  some  types  of 
insanity  had  changed  since  he  began  to 
study  on  the  subject. 

Guiteau — "You  live  to  learn,  then, 
like  other  people.  If  you  live  twenty 
years  longer  you  may  know  something 
about  insanity.  You  may  reach  the 
Abrahamic  type  by  that  time.  You  are 
a  growing  man,  Doctor." 

Witness  stated  that  he  abandoned  the 
theory  of  "  moral  insanity"  as  far  back 
as  1854.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be 
found  in  his  reports  subsequent  to  that 
date  as  a  distinct  classification.  After 
some  further  questions  (m  this  subject, 
Guiteau  broke  out  impatiently:  "The 
amouut  of  it  is  these  experts  will  swear 
to  anything  for  mone)\  They  will  swear 
to  things  to-day  they  would  not  have 
thought  of  sweariug  to  twenty-five  years 
ago,  or  would  swear  to  twenty-five  years 
hence.  This  subject  of  insanity  is  a 
progressive  one." 

Witness  was  asked  how  he  came  to 
visit  Washington  to  testify  iu  this  case, 
and  replied,  "  I  did  not  care  to  come, 
but  the  president  of  the  Board  said  he 
thought  it  my  duty  to  come." 

Mr.  Scoville — "Then  you  came  on  his 
interpretation  of  your  duty." 

Witness  (indignantly) — "No,  sir,  I 
came  on  a  telegram." 

Guiteau  added,  "How  about  Cork- 
hill's  money?  I  guess  that  was  the  in- 
fluence that  brought  you  here.  This 
fellow  Corkhill  has  got  a  bunghole  in 
the  Treasury  that  will  run  out  $100,000 
before  he  gets  through  with  this  case. 
It's  about   time  President  Arthur  was 
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attending  to  his  case.  I  wouldn't  Jet 
him  stay  here  a  week  if  I  was  Presi- 
dent. However  I'll  attend  to  Corkhill 
in  '84." 

A  recess  was  then  taken. 

After  recess  the  cross-examination 
progressed  without  incident  for  half  an 
hour.  Mr.  Scoville  endeavored  to  force 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  witne|S 
that  the  conversations  and  conduct  of 
the  patient  were  the  chief  means  of  deter- 
mining his  sanity  or  insanity. 

Witness  insisted  it  was  only  an  inci- 
dent, not  the  essential  element  in  the 
determination. 

Mr.  Scoville — "  Why,  you  don't  have 
any  other  means  when  they  are  alive,  do 
you  ?  You  can't  get  at  the  brain  to  ex- 
amine it,  can  you  ?" 

Witness — "Well,  we  don't  kill  them 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
their  brains." 

Mr.  Scoville— "Well,  I  don't  know 
what  you  scientists  might  do  or  claim 
that  you  could  do." 

Guiteau — "The  experts  on  this  case 
want  to  kill  the  man  and  then  examine 
his  brain  afterwards." 

Witness  said  he  had  seen  some  forty 
cases  of  feigned  insanity.  He  was  asked 
if  he  had  ever  seen  any  case  of  feigned 
insanity  that  resembled  that  of  the  pris- 
oner (assuming  that  he  is  feigning),  and 
replied  :  "  I  have  not  seen  any  insanity, 
real  or  feigned." 

Being  asked  to  explain,  he  added  he 
meant  to  say  in  respect  of  his  assertions 
that  he  is  feigning. 

Mr.  Scoville — Then  you  mean  to  say 
the  prisoner  had  told  a  lie  in  regard  to 
the  inspiration  theory. 

Witness  repeated  his  answer  in  the 
same  terms  and  declined  to  give  a  cate- 
gorical answer  without  qualification. 

Finally  the  hour  of  adjournment 
arrived.  Guiteau,  who  had  been  list- 
lessly following  the  proceedings,  called 
out:  "To-morrow  will  be  New  Year, 
1882.  I  shall  receive  to-morrow  in  jail, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  see  all  who  suc- 
ceed in  getting  in.  I  wish  every  one  a 
happy  New  Year.  Come,  Scoville,  it's 
three  o'clock,  let's  go  home." 

As  we  have  elsewhere  stated  in  this 
book  it  is  our  intention  to  give  the  reader 
a  comprehensive  account  of  this  great 
trial,  and  to  follow  with  more  minute 
cletads.     The   character  of  Guiteau   is 


thus  more  fully  shown  and  will  stand 
out  more  clearly,  and  our  history  of  the 
case  prove  more  interesting. 

The  farcial  trial  of  Guiteau  was  con- 
tinued during  that  week  with  more  "side- 
splitting" antics  and  interpolations  than, 
ever  on  the  part  of  the  impish  assassin. 
The  business  of  the  week  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  defence,  to  prove  insanity, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  to 
rebut.  Dr.  Spitzka,  an  expert,  was  a 
witness  for  Guiteau  and  declared  him 
insane,  with  many  physiological  reasons 
added  to  the  measurements  of  the  vil- 
lain's cranium,  and  of  the  fact  that  one 
side  of  his  head  is  smaller  than  the  other. 
This,  though  several  hatters  were  at  hand 
to  rebut  by  evidence  that  all  men's  heads 
are  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
To  this  counsel  suggested  that  "  mad  as 
a  hatter  "  was  an  old  time  saying  which, 
now  for  the  first  time,  w-as  likely  to  be 
an  officially  proven  fact.  When  Gen. 
J.  S.  Reynolds  was  recalled  and  exam- 
ined the  "  fun  was  fast  and  furious." 

The  witness  said,  in  res{)onse  to  a 
question  by  the  District  Attorney,  that 
besides  the  personal  motive  of  curiosity, 
his  reason  for  visiting  the  jail  was  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  social- 
istic plot  in  the  assassination,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  not,  and  that 
Guiteau  had  no  associate. 

"That  is  entirely  too  thin,"  said  the 
prisoner.  "  You  went  there  as  the  spe- 
cial agent  of  the  government.  What  ia 
the  use  in  lying  about  it?" 

Mr.  Scoville  looked  over  the  memo- 
randa from  which  the  witness  read,  and 
discovered  parts  that  had  not  been  read, 
as  for  instance,  a  declaration  by  the 
prisoner  that  he  could  rank  with  Conk- 
ling,  Logan  and  other  Republican 
leaders. 

"  I  never  said,"  exclaimed  the  pris- 
oner, "  that  I  could  rank  with  them ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thick  I 
could." 

The  witness  on  being  pressed  by  Mr. 
Scoville  to  state  why  he  had  made  a 
memoranda  of  his  visits  to  i\\e  jail  if 
he  had  not  expected  to  make  use  of 
them,  replied  that  it  was  to  give  correct 
information  to  the  Attorney  General, 
and  that  after  each  interview  he  recited 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  tlie  Dis- 
trict Attorney  what  had  occurred,  using  , 
his  memoranda  for  the  purpose. 
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The  District  Attorney  then  rend  news- 
paper extracts  which  Reynolds  took  lo 
the  jail  and  road  to  the  prisoner.  They 
comprised  telo<jraphic  despatches  from 
Senator  Conkling,  expressing  abhor- 
rejice  of  the  prisoner's  act ;  also  reports 
of  interviews  with  Fred  Grant,  Senator 
Logan  and  others ;  also  editorials  on  the 
assassination.  The  reading  of  them  by 
the  District  Attorney  was  interrupted 
by  exclamations  from  the  prisoner  like 
these: 

"  That  is  false.  General  Grant  was 
ahvays  very  kind  and  polite  to  me.  He 
liked  the  ring  of  my  speech." 

"  That  is  what  Fred  Grant  says.  He 
is  a  nice  youth,  is  he  not?  He  is  too 
lazy  to  get  a  decent  living.  He  is  a 
dead  beat— not  I." 

"  I  used  to  be  a  member  of  Beecher's 
church.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  vir- 
tuous man  then,  and  perhaps  he  is 
now." 

"  I  used  to  go  up  to  Logan,  pat  him 
en  the  back,  and  say  :  '  How  are  you. 
General?'  He  thought  I  was  a  good 
fellow.  Then  they  all  turned  against 
me,  just  as  Peter  did  when  he  denied 
the  Saviour  wlieu  he  was  on  the  cross 
and  in  troidile.  But  they  have  got  over 
it  now,  and  they  are  coming  up  like 
proper  men." 

"My  lire  would  have  been  snuffed 
out  at  the  depot  that  morning  if  God 
Almighty  had  not  protected  me.  I  was 
thinking  about  it  this  morning  when  1 
awoke  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  was 
the  most  audacious  thing  a  man  could 
do  to  shoot  down  the  President  sur- 
rounded t)y  Cabinet  officers  and  the 
police.  I  would  not  do  it  again  for  a 
million  dollars.  But  I  was  in  such  a 
desperate  state  of  mind  under  the  pres- 
sure upon  me  that  I  could  not  have  re- 
sisted it  if  I  were  to  be  shot  down  the 
next  moment.  My  free'  agency  was  de- 
stroyed." 

In  reference  to  another  newspaper 
extract  .speaking  of  Guiteau's  boast  that 
if  he  got  the  Austrian  mission  he  would 
fill  the  position  with  proper  dignity,  the 
prisoner  cried  out : 

"That  part  is  true."     [I>aughter.] 

Mrs.  Ellen  C  Grant,  of  Fourteenth 
street,  Wasliington,  was  the  next  wit- 
ness. As  she  took  the  stand  the  pris- 
oner said  : 

"Mrs.  Grant  is  a  very  fine  lady  and 


keeps  a  first-class  boarding-house.  I 
owe  her  $47.  I  Avill  pay  you  very 
shortly,  Mrs.  Grant.  If  the  men  do  not 
respond  that  I  called  upon  yesterday  I 
will  call  their  names  right  out  in  meet- 
ing." 

The  witness  testified  that  the  prisoner 
had  boarded  in  her  house  forty-one 
daj^s,  leaving  on  the  last  day  of  June. 
The  witness  never  noticed  in  the  pris- 
oner anything  indicating  unsoundness 
of  mind.  She  had  considered  him  as 
intelligent  as  anyone  in  her  house. 
She  noticed  nothing  peculiar  about 
him. 

When  Mr.  Scoville  began  to  ask  the 
witness  as  to  her  competency  to  form  an 
opinion  about  insanity  and  whether  she 
had  expressed  an  opiiuon  that  the  pris- 
oner was  insane,  Guiteau  broke  out: 

"Mrs.  Grant  is  close-mouthed  like 
myself.  There  is  no  use  in  quizzing  on 
cross-examination,  Scoville.  You  are  as 
stupid  as  a  jackass  this  mcirning.  You 
have  not  got  brains  enough  for  this  bus- 
iness. Your  place  is  in  exaniining 
abstracts  of  title  in  Chicago.  That  is 
all  you  are  fit  for  as  a  lawyer." 

Mrs.  Annie  Dunmire,  the  prisoner's 
divorced  wife,  was  then  called  to  the 
stand.  The  prisoner  denounced  Cork- 
hill  for  calling  her. 

"This  lady,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  mar- 
ried and  has  children,  and  it  is  an  out- 
rage for  Corkhill  to  be  permitted  to  take 
her  and  dig  up  her  reputation,  which  I 
will  have  to  do  if  she  attempts  to  do  me 
any  harm.  I  ask  the  Court  to  stop  this 
man  Corkhill.  He  is  an  old  hog.  He 
has  no  character  or  conscience  or  sense 
and  he  is  using  his  official  position  to 
traduce  this  lady.  If  I  were  President 
of  the  United  States  I  would  kick  that 
man  out  of  office  in  two  hours.  I  want 
tfy  make  a  speech  to  President  Arthur. 
There  are  scores  of  first-class  lawyers  in 
New  York  city  whom  he  knows,  high- 
toned.  Christian,  conscientious  men,  any 
one  of  whom  would  be  a  hundred  thou- 
sand times  better  than  Corkhill.  I  ask 
President  Arthur  as  a  personal  favor 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Republicac  party 
to  kick  this  man  out  of  office  at  once.  I 
know  Mr.  Arthur  and  I  have  a  right  to 
make  this  personal  request  of  him.  If 
he  is  the  man  I  take  him  for  he  will  act 
on  it  at  once." 

The  witness  said  she  was  married  to 


As  developed  during  the  trial,  Guiteau  starts  a  lecture  in  Boston,  and  leaves  in 
disgust,  because  the  audience  was  "too  thin." 
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the  prisoner  ou  the  od  of  July,  1869,  in 
Chicago.  After  they  moved  to  New 
York  her  husband  followed  law  and 
politics.  He  was  engaged,  in  the  Gree- 
ley campaign  and  expected  as  a  reward 
to  be  appointed  minister  to  Chili. 

The  district  attorney  asked  the  wit- 
ness whether,  in  her  association  with  the 
prisoner,  she  had  ever  noticed  auy  in- 
sanity and  her  reply  was,  "  I  never  did." 

The  district  attorney,  to  Mr.  Scoville 
— You  may  take  the  witness. 

The  Prisoner — Thank  you,  Mr.  Cork- 
hill  ;  that  is  the  deceutest  thing  you 
have  done  ou  this  trial.  (Turning  to 
Mr.  Scoville) — Cut  your  cross-examina- 
tion short,  Scoville,  and  let  us  get  to 
something  else. 

Mr.  Scoville — Have  you  said  since 
the  2d  of  July  last  that  you  considered 
the  prisoner  of  unsound  mind  when  you 
lived  with  him?  A — No;  I  never  have 
said  so. 

The  Prisoner— What  is  the  use  of 
going  into  that,  Scoville?  You  are  a 
consummate  jackass  and  I  would  rather 
have  a  ten-year-old  boy  to  try  this  case 
than  you.  You  have  got  no  brains,  no 
conception.  You  cannot  see  a  foot 
ahead  of  you.  Get  off  the  case  and  I 
will  do  the  business  myself.  I  could 
have  got  three  or  four  first-class  lawyers 
to  defend  the  case  if  you  had  not  elbowed 
them  out  with  your  consummate  egotism 
and  vanity.  You  are  taking  altogether 
too  much  responsibility  on  yourself  I 
have  got  the  heavy  work  myself  to  do 
before  the  Coiirt  and  the  jury. 

During  the  cross-examination  of  Dr. 
Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  of  New  York, 
Guiteau  interrupted  and  explained  to 
the  doctor  and  the  Court  what  he 
(Guiteau)  considered  insanity.  Said  the 
prisoner : 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  insanity  is.  It 
is  an  irresistible  desire  to  do  something 
that  you  cannot  help  doing.  That  is 
my  definition  of  insanity.  I  do  not  care 
a  snap  about  the  shape  of  the  head,  or 
the  way  that  the  tongue  hangs.  When 
a  spirit  conies  over  you  and  overpowers 
you  (pounding  on  the  table  by  way  of 
emphasis)  that  is  insanity." 

When  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow,  of 
Boston,  was  called,  Guiteau  at  once 
called  out : 

"  Dr.  Withrow  is  the  honored  pastor 
of   the    Park    street    Church,   Boston, 


where  I  used  to  attend  church  when  I 
was  there.    He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman." 

The  witness  related  an  incident  within 
his  knowledge.  Guiteau  called  upoa 
him  in  1879  and  said  he  was  from 
Chicago,  Avhere  he  had  been  a  co- 
worker with  Moody.  Ingersoll  had  been 
lecturing  and  Guiteau  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  his  (wit- 
ness') church  in  answer  to  Lugersoll. 
Witness  declined  to  have  the  church 
used  for  that  purpose,  aud  Guiteau  ar- 
gued with  great  earnestness  that  luger- 
soll was  doing  great  injury  among  the 
young  men,  and  should  be  answered. 
He  thought  that  he  (prisoner)  could 
answer  him.  Witness  observed  him 
during  the  winter  at  the  meetings  and 
social  gatherings  of  the  church  and 
never  saw  the  least  indication  of  un- 
soundness of  mind ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  he  possessed  unusual 
shrewdness — correcting  himself,  witness 
added  :  "  I  should  say  cuteness." 

Guiteau^ — What's  the  difference.  Doc- 
tor? 

Answer — -The  one  means  brighter  thani' 
the  other. 

Colonel  Corkhill — And  of  larger  cal- 
ibre. 

Guiteau — He  didn't  say  that,  Corkhill.. 
You  must  have  slept  well  last  uight;. 
that's  the  smartest  thing  you  have  said 

yet. 

Upon  cross-examination  the  witness 
was  asked  to  give  the  general  tone  of 
the  prisoner's  remarks  at  the  social 
meetings,  and  replied  that  the  prisoner 
generally  took  part  in  the  discussions 
upon  whatever  subject  might  be  under 
discussion :  that  he  was  always  critical 
aud  accusative,  rather  than  conciliatory 
and  kind. 

Guiteau — I  always  spoke  to  the  point, 
incisive  and  gritty ;  that's  me.  There 
is  no  nonsense  or  romance  in  my  com- 
position. If  there  had  been  I  might 
have  gone  through  the  world  more^ 
smoothly. 

During  the  brief  absence  of  a  juror 
who  was  taken  ill  Guiteau  made  another 
speech.     He  said  : 

"  It's  very  evident  to  the  mind  of  every 
one  that  the  sole  object  of  this  kind  of 
examination  is  to  show  that  I  know  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
That  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with, 
this  case.     The  only  question  is  whether. 
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or  not  my  free  moral  agency  was  de- 
stroyed when  I  was  impelled  upon  the 
President.  That's  the  point,  Judge,  and 
it  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  your  theory." 

After  a  short  pause  he  broke  out  again, 
and  with  increased  vehemence  : 

"  I'm  not  here  to  save  my  neck  from 
the  gallows;  I'm  here  for  vindication, 
for  justice,  and  for  right." 

Judge  Cox — "Well,  that  will  do; 
now  suspend  your  remarks." 

Guiteau — "All  right;  when  I  get  to 
the  jury  I'm  going  to  talk  to  them  on 
this  subject.  This  is  just  a  little  inci- 
dental speech  to  put  in  the  time." 

The  weight  of  testimony  was  conclu- 
sively against  the  prisoner  during  the 
week,  but  nevertheless  he  kept  up  his 
clowning  and  his  Merry  Andrew  antics 
with  grimaces  and  grins  that  could  not 
conceal  the  desperation  and  terror  which 
supported  him  in  his  acting — for  acting 
it  evidently  was. 

The  divorced  wife  of  the  assassin  and 
her  husband  visited  him  in  his  cell  be- 
fore leaving  Washington  for  the  West, 
and  a  remarkable  leave-taking  and  inter- 
change of  good  wishes  occurred.  Really 
this  case  brought  out  not  only  more 
"  cranks  "  but  more  of  the  queerest  speci- 
mens of  humanity  and  the  strangest 
codes  of  honor  and  morality  from  the 
remote  corners  of  the  land  than  the 
wildest  opium  dreamer  could  ever  have 
imagined  had  an  existence. 

We  shall  now  continue  to  give  our 
readers  an  account  of  each  week  (after 
the  style  of  the  foregoing  reading  mat- 
ter) up  to  the  really  important  parts  of 
the  trial.  Then  we  will  give  you  the 
case  in  detail. 

Guiteau's  Head. 

About  this  time  many  interesting  fea- 
tures were  the  order  of  the  day,  but  a 
new  feature  was  the  taking  of  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  assassin's  head  by  Theodore 
Mills.  The  pampered  villain  was  per- 
suaded to  shave  off  his  beard  in  order 
that  the  full  effect  of  his  physiognomy 
might  be  given  by  the  artist's  work.  At 
first  he  objected,  but  his  vanity  being 
touched  by  the  assurance  that  his  fea- 
tures would  come  out  stronger  without 
than  with  the  beard  he  consented.  The 
measurement  of  the  assassin's  head 
showed  that  the  circumference  was  23'; 


inclies,  while  a  phrenological  expert  got 
his  hand  in  among  the  mob  of  manipu- 
lators of  the  villain's  head  and  detected 
that  his  "self-esteem"  was  62  inches 
and  his  "firmness"  61  inches.  Mr.  Mills 
said  that  in  his  examination  of  the  pris- 
oner he  found  the  faculties  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head  appeared  to  be  normal 
and  well  developed,  but  the  right  side 
of  the  head  was  almost  flat,  as  though 
depressed  by  a  heavy  weight.  The  front 
of  the  head  was  also  found  to  be  one 
inch  shorter  than  behind,  and  take  it  for 
all  in  all,  he  says,  the  assassin's  head  is 
the  most  curiously  shaped  of  any  he  has 
ever  examined.  Guiteau  seemed  to  revel 
in  the  delightful  contemplation  that  he 
had  a  top-sided  head  and  that  his  facul- 
ties on  one  side  seemed  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely lacking.  He  was  more  cranky 
than  ever  during  the  trial  after  this  ex- 
amination had  been  made,  and  made 
much  fun  for  the  mob  by  his  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  theory  of  his  own  insan- 
ity and  by  quarreling  with  his  brother- 
in-law  and  counsel,  Mr.  Scoville,  occa- 
sionally even  turning  upon  his  sister  and 
giving  her  a  "  dressing  down  "  to  the  de- 
light of  all  observers. 

D.  McLean  Shaw,  who  had  testified 
that  in  a  talk  he  had  with  Guiteau  the 
latter  had  said  he  would  imitate  Wilkes 
Booth,  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Scoville. 
When  the  assassin  saw  him  he  said  ex- 
citedly: 

"  This  is  the  man  who  told  the  lie 
about  Booth.  We  have  your  record, 
Shaw,  over  there  in  New  Jersey,  where 
you  were  indicted  for  perjury." 

In  answer  to  Scoville's  questions,  Shaw 
said  he  had  been  indicted  and  tried  for 
alleged  perjury  in  New  Jersey,  but  had 
been  acquitted.  The  assassin  here  burst 
out  with : 

"  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this 
Booth  story,  and  you  know  it!  God 
Almighty  will  curse  you  for  it.  You  are 
marked  for  life.  It  is  not  likely  I  would 
wait  ten  years  to  kill  some  great  man. 
It's  the  most  outrageous  thing  ever  con- 
cocted by  human  being." 

Guiteau  never  ceased  his  tirade  till 
the  end  of  the  day's  session,  and  as  he 
was  led  out,  he  was  still  denouncing 
Shaw  and  hurling  defiance  and  sarcasm 
at  Corkhill. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  A.  McLane 
Hamilton  was  to  the  effect  that  Guiteau 
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is  not  afflicted  with  insanity,  and  was  not 
so  afflicted  on  the  2d  of  July  when  he 
corauiitted  the  murder. 

In  a  long  cross-examination  of  the 
witness  by  Mr.  Scoville  touching  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  will  as  related  to  insanity, 
Ouiteau  burst  forth  again  in  his  most 
frantic  style  of  oratory: 

"The  will  is  controlled  by  spirits — 
not  by  intellectual  process.  You  had 
better  drop  this,  gentlemen,  and  put 
Clark  Mills  on  the  stand.  He  is  a  bet- 
ter man  for  you.  Dry  that  thing  up." 
(Alluding  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  witness.) 
"  Clark  Mills  took  a  cast  of  my  face. 
He  thought  that  some  one  hereafter 
would  be  interested  in  it.  He  thought 
I  was  a  great  man.  He  was  the  man  that 
did  Jackson  opposite  the  White  House. 
He  thinks  I  am  a  greater  man  than 
Jackson,  though  Jackson  has  been  Presi- 
•dent  and  I  haven't  been  President  yet. 
Mills  wants  to  immortalize  his  name  by 
getting  it  on  my  bust,  so  I  took  off  my 
beard  for  his  benefit.  He  is  a  better 
man  for  you  than  this  one.  He  said 
that  one  side  of  my  head  was  badly  de- 
ficient." 

After  the  brazen  assassin  had  gotten 
off  this  tirade  the  examinatio.n  of  the 
witness  proceeded.  Dr.  Wilson  being 
called,  and  a  long  hypothetical  question 
being  put  to  him,  Guiteau  burst  out  again 
with  : 

"Let  me  say  right  here  that  Corkhill 
has  made  a  very  clear  outward  state- 
ment of  the  transaction  ;  but  what  does 
he  know  about  the  spiritual  pressure  on 
me  ?  The  act  is  a  matter  for  the  Lord 
and  for  this  jury,  and  for  the  Court  and 
me  to  pass  upon.  Here  is  this  quartette 
— the  Lord  and  the  Court  and  the  jury 
and  me.  That  is  a  mere  outward  state- 
ment of  the  transaction.  The  spiritual 
causes  forcing  me  to  the  act  are  entirely 
unstated." 

Poor  Scoville  took  the  witness  in  hand 
for  cross-examination,  and  this  is  the  way 
his  assassin  brother-in-law  "  went  for " 
him: 

"You  are  as  stupid,  Scoville,  as  the 
witness  is.  You  are  just  compromising 
my  case  every  time  on  cross-examination. 
You  are  not  fit  to  be  on  this  case  at  all. 
If  I  had  some  first-class  criminal  lawyer, 
he  would  show  you  how  to  do  this  busi- 
ness. I  would  have  got  John  D.  Town- 
eend,  of  New  York,  or  Judge  Magruder, 


of  Maryland,  if  you  had  not  shoved 
them  otf  with  your  confounded  vanity 
and  egotism.  You  are  no  more  fit  to 
manage  this  case  than  a  ten-year-old 
school-boy.  You  have  no  ability  in  ex- 
amining witnesses.  Your  business  is  in 
examining  titles.  You  had  no  business 
to  come  here  at  all  and  compromise  me 
with  your  blunderbuss  way." 

Then  he  stopped.  Sc(n'ille  went  on 
placidly  asking  a  few  questions,  but 
soon  Guiteau  broke  out  worse  than  ever. 
Said  he : 

"  It  is  an  outrage  on  justice  for  this 
man  to  come  here.  He  has  had  no  ex- 
perience in  criminal  matters,  and  he  is 
compromising  my  case.  I  would  rather 
take  my  chance,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
with  Charley  Reed,  who  is  a  first-class 
criminal  lawyer,  than  with  this  idiot, 
who  is  compromising  my  case  all  the 
time.  He  has  no  wit,  no  sense ;  and 
between  Corkhill  and  him,  I  have  a 
pretty  hard  time."  [Laughter,  which 
seemed  to  put  the  prisoner  in  better 
humor,  and  in  which  he  joined.] 

Mr.  Scoville  for  the  first  time  during 
the  trial  seemed  to  be  annoyed,  worried, 
and  humiliated  by  the  prisoner's  speech. 
He  had  difficulty  in  repressing  his  emo- 
tion, as  he  said  to  the  Court  that  he  had 
to  notice  what  the  prisoner  said,  and  that 
he  should  he  very  glad  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Reed. 

The  prisoner  seemed  to  relent  a  little 
as  he  noticed  Mr.  Scoville's  emotion,  and 
he  said,  encouragingly,  "  You  are  doing 
first-rate,  Scoville  ;  but  make  your  cross- 
examination  short.  You  hurt  the  case 
by  your  inexperience  in  cross-examina- 
tion." 

Scoville,  try  as  he  might,  could  not 
conceal  his  chagrin,  and  seemed  "  all 
broken  up"  mentally  by  the  annoyance 
and  ridicule  of  the  situation.  "What  a 
wonder  he  does  not  throw  the  villain's 
case  up  and  leave  him  to  his  fate!"  was 
the  general  remark  among  the  audience. 

The  next  day  after  this  row  Guiteau 
addressed  the  Court,  saying  Scoville  did 
not  suit  him  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and 
he  wished  consent  of  the  Court  to  have 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Reed  assume  the  active 
duties  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Reed  thereupon  took  charge,  but 
it  made  little  difl^erence,  for  Guiteau  in- 
terrupted as  often  as  usual.  Mr.  Davidge, 
of  the  prosecution,  venturing  in  a  few 
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remarks,  Guiteau  silenced  him  with  the 
remark :  "  Davidge,  you  have  too  much 
to  say  in  this  case.  You  are  as  bad  as 
a  man  born  with  the  diarrhoea." 

And  so  the  circus  went  on,  the  change 
of  counsel  making  not  the  slightest  abate- 
ment of  the  buffoon's  merry  antics. 

The  trial  was  now  neariug  its  end,  and 
had,  by  this  time,  been  reduced  to  a 
dreary  repetition  of  experts  to  the  effect 
that  Guiteau  was  not  insane,  but  merely 
playing  a  part,  and  that,  too,  somewhat 
awkwardly. 

The  prisoner's  conduct  became  so  ob- 
streperous that  the  Court  lost  all  patience 
with  him,  and  the  counsel  got  into  a  gen- 
eral muss  over  him.  Mr.  Scoville  said  he 
was  as  anxious  as  any  one  that  the  assas- 
sin should  be  made  to  keep  quiet.  Gui- 
teau retorted  that  he  spoke  because  Sco- 
ville was  a  jackass  in  the  case  two-thirds 
of  the  time.  Mr.  Corkhill  insisted  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  placed  in  the  dock. 
This  was  done,  despite  the  assassin's  whin- 
ing that  he  might  be  shot  by  some  one 
in  the  audience.  For  a  few  moments 
the  prisoner  was  quiet ;  but  when  the 
plaster  cast  of  his  head  was  handed 
around  he  broke  out  again  with  a  laugh, 
saying,  "Why,  it  looks  like  Humpty 
Dumpty."  Then  he  went  on  interrupt- 
ing the  witnesses,  remarking,  among 
other  things,  "  There  are  two  kinds  of' 
insanity,  Corkhill — rank  insanity  and 
the  Abrahamic  style  of  insanity.  I 
belong  to  the  Abraham  school."  He 
suggested  to  the  Court  several  times 
that  the  witnesses  should  simply  tell 
what  they  knew  about  Abraham,  then 
get  their  money  and  go  home.  The 
spectators  of  his  antics  were  kept  in 
roars  of  laughter. 

Each  day  the  prisoner  alluded  to  the 
risk  he  ran  of  being  shot.  Said  he, 
"  The  first  thing  you  know  some  crank 
will  be  shooting  at  me.  He  will  not  hit 
me,  but  he  is  liable  to  hit  some  one  else." 
A  letter  which  Guiteau  had  written  to 
Don  Cameron,  asking  the  loan  of  $500, 
but  which  was  intercepted  by  Scoville, 
WHS  presented  to  a  witness  for  his  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  a  man  who  could 
seriously  write  thus  to  a  stranger  was 
thoroughly  sane. 

Then  the  prisoner  broke  out  again. 
Said  he  :  "  If  my  brother  had  presented 
the  letter  he  would  probably  have  got 
the  money.     But  as  he  would  not  be  de- 


cent but  preferred  to  act  in  a  mean,  dirty 
way  he  did  not  get  the  money.  Did  you 
never  borrow  money,  Scoville?" 

Guiteau  took  offence  at  Scoville's  press- 
ing the  witness  with  questions  in  regard 
to  his  sanity.  He  retorted  at  various 
points  in  the  cross-examination,  saying 
among  other  things,  "  If  you  had  sent 
that  letter,  Scoville,  to  Senator  Cameron 
you  would  have  evidence  that  you  were 
a  crank.  But  you  have  got  no  standing 
with  such  men  as  Cameron.  You  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  them.  I  was  in 
friendly  relations  with  Senator  Cameron 
and  there  was  nothing  strange  in  my 
writing  that  letter.  Anybody  but  a 
numbskull  like  Scoville  would  see  it.  I 
claim  to  be  on  perfectly  friendly  relations 
with  Senator  Cameron.  I  have  met  him 
and  know  him  and  he  knows  me.  There 
is  nothing  inconsistent  in  my  writing  to 
him  for  money.  If  my  brother  had  de- 
livered the  letter  like  a  decent  man  I 
would  have  probably  got  the  money. 
You  had  better  get  off  the  case,  Scoville, 
and  go  back  to  Chicago.  My  brother, 
too,  had  better  go  back  to  Boston  and 
try  to  get  some  money  to  pay  his  debts.'^ 

Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  of  Winnebago, 
Wis.,  superintendent  of  the  Northern 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  testified  that  he 
had  examined  the  head  of  the  prisoner 
and  had  thought  that  the  deviations  in 
it  were  more  marked  than  were  shown 
by  the  plaster  cast.  He  was  satisfied 
there  was  no  shape  of  the  head  that  in- 
dicated insanity.  The  witness  showed  to 
the  jury  diagrams  of  the  heads  of  vari- 
ous persons  who,  he  said,  were  all  of 
prominence.  Among  them  were  the 
heads  of  Judge  Carter,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  Judge  Wylie,  Treasurer  Gil- 
fiUeu,  Gov.  Clafflin,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll, 
and  District  Attorney  Corkhill.  In 
pointing  out  the  deviations  in  the  vari- 
ous heads  the  witness  said  that  Mr.  Inger- 
soll's  bulged  out  very  much  on  one  side. 

"  It  bulges  out  on  the  wrong  side^ 
doesn't  it?"  suggested  Mr.  Davidge. 

"  It  shows,"  said  Guiteau,  with  an  imp- 
ish grin,  "  that  Ingersoll  and  I  are 
badly  cracked."  The  witness  contin- 
ued :  "  Col.  Corkhill's  head  has  a  very 
marked  impression  upon  one  side."  The 
assassin  burst  into  a  laugh,  saying,  "  I 
bet  you  could  put  your  foot  in  the  de- 
gression in  his  head."^ 
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Witness  continued  that  the  depression 
•was  very  similar  to  that  noticed  in  the 
prisoner's  head.  "  Oh,  he's  cracked 
worse  than  I  am,"  said  Guiteau. 

The  trial  during  the  week  degenerated 
into  a  fierce  wrangle  between  the  oppos- 
ing lawyers,  who  lost  their  tempers  ail 
around. 

In  the  course  of  the  quarrel  Judge 
Porter  protesti-cl  against  the  course  taken 
by  Mr.  Scoville  in  the  cross-examination 
as,  he  said,  it  was  a  waste  of  valuable 
(iine. . 

This  was  the  cue  for  Guiteau  again. 
'•  You  nve  getting  tired  of  this  case," 
.-jiiil  he.  "So  am  I.  I  am  tired,  too. 
Suppose  you  withdraw  the  indictment 
and  let  us  go  home." 

The  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  the 
assassin  Guiteau,  at  Washington,  on  the 
following  week  were  not  so  lively  as 
heretofore,  nor  were  the  jokes  and  antics 
■of  the  monster  clown  of  the  same  "  side- 
splitting" quality  that  the  audience  had 
found  them  chiring  the  show's  long  run. 
Guiteau,  while  as  devilish  and  blasphe- 
mous as  ever,  seemed  to  play  his  part  at 
times  "  with  the  soft  pedal  down."  Per- 
haps he  began  to  see  the  shadow  of  the 
great  coming  event  of  retributive  justice. 

The  couiisel  for  the  prisoner  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  get  in  some  additional 
evidence  of  experts  as  to  Guiteau's  in- 
sanity, past  and  present. 

The  defence  as  strenuously  opposed 
the  ■motion,  and  a  sharp  and  bitter  dis- 
cussion arose  among  the  lawyers. 

Mr.  Scoville  alluded  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and 
said  that  it  was  only  common  justice  that 
the  prisoner  should  have  a  fair  trial. 
The  prosecution  had,  he  said,  the  United 
States  Treasury  behind  them,  and  it  was 
wrong  to  crowd  the  defence  when  it  was 
known  that  there  was  no  money  to  re- 
compense their  witnesses  except  the  or- 
dinary fee. 

Colonel  Corkhill  held  that  every  fair 
opportunity  had  been  allowed  the  defence. 

Mr.  .Scoville  eloquently  contended  that 
law  and  justice  were  now  on  the  side  of 
the  defence,  and  that  everything  tending 
to  show  Guiteau's  insanity  should  be  ad- 
mitted. 

The  prisoner  listened  attentively  to 
the  arguments  of  both  sides.  He  made 
no  interruption,  but  toyed  with  his  eye- 
glasses and  smiled  at  the  ladies. 


In  reply,  the  District  Attorney  said 
there  never  was  a  case  in  the  country 
where  so  much  liberality  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  defence. 

Guiteau  got  excited,  and  said  it  was 
necessarj-  that  the  state  of  his  mind  on 
the  2d  of  July  should  be  presented  to 
the  jury. 

The  guards  endeavored  to  keep  him 
quiet  but  he  shouted,  "  You  keep  quiet 
and  let  me  alone,  or  I  will  slap  your 
mouth.     I  am  here  as  my  own  counsel." 

Judge  Cox  rendered  a  long  decision. 
He  said  that  he  appreciated  the  difficul- 
ties the  defence  had  labored  under,  but 
did  not  see  the  necessity  of  allowing  any 
testimony  in  the  line  indicated.  The 
evidence  now  proposed  was  of  vague  and 
uncertain  character,  and  did  not  strike 
him  as  being  admissible. 

The  assassin  broke  in  with  a  statement 
that  one  of  the  witnesses  was  an  officer 
who  took  him  to  the  jail  after  the  assas- 
sination, and  knew  of  his  state  of  mind 
at  the  time. 

The  guards  were  unable  to  pacify  him. 
He  protested  against  evei'y  effort  to  keep 
him  quiet.  "  If  I  had  plenty  of  money," 
he  cried,  "  I  could  get  scores  of  people  to  * 
swear  that  I  was  crazy  as  a  loon  on  the 
2d  of  July." 

The  Court  rapped  for  order  several 
times. 

The  prisoner  became  wroth  and  re- 
fused to  keep  still.  One  of  the  guards 
endeavored  to  pacify  him. 

"You  shut  up!"  he  shouted.  "You 
cannot  keep  me  still.  How  are  you 
going  to  do  it?  I  want  to  go  home.  I 
am  tired  of  this  business.  Let  us  end 
this  business." 

James  J.  Brooks,  Chief  of  the  Secret 
Service  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
was  then  placed  on  the  stand  by  the 
defence.  He  said  he  had  several  con- 
versations with  Guiteau  shortly. after  the 
murder,  and  detailed  the  prisoner's  re- 
marks in  relation  to  the  tragedy.  The 
statements  did  not  vary  from  the  other 
evidence  on  this  point. 

Mrs.  Scoville  cried  aloud  at  this  rela- 
tion, and  the  prisoner  said  the  circum- 
stances had  been  stated  correctly  by  the 
witness.  When  told  of  Garfield's  pre- 
carious condition  in  one  of  these  con- 
versations Guiteau  said,  "Poor  fellow, 
I'm  sorry.  I  wish  I  had  given  him  a 
third  bullet  and  put  him  out  of  misery." 
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Here  Guiteau  again  became  restless, 
and  had  several  altercations  with  the 
Deputy  Marshal  in  charge  of  him.  "Sit 
down  and  mind  your  business,"  he 
shouted.  "  You  are  nobody,  and  I 
speak  to  50,000,000  of  people.  I  know 
mv  rights,  and  you  cannot  keep  me 
quiet.  Sit  down.  I  am  happy  be- 
cause I  have  been  true  to  God  and  the 
American  people.  Everything  has  gone 
on  as  I  anticipated,  and  everybody  is 
happy  except  a  few  miserable  cranks 
whom  I  don't  care  anything  about  and 
■would  spit  upon  if  they  were  present." 

Mrs.  Scoville  wante<l  to  put  in  a  photo- 
gra})h  of  the  prisoner  to  show  his  condi- 
tion prior  to  the  murder,  but  the  prosecu- 
tion objected,  and  there  was  another  war 
of  words  between  counsel. 

All  testimony  was  then  pronounced 
in,  and  the  Court  adjourned  to  allow  the 
defence  to  present  their  propositions  of 
law. 

One  day,  while  Mr.  Scoville  was  at 
work  in  his  oftice,  a  man  whom  he  did 
not  know  eutere<l  the  room.  He  intro- 
duced himself,  saying  he  had  come  on  a 
business  errand.  He  had,  he  added,  a 
business  proposition  to  make,  and  hoped 
that  Mr.  Scoville  would  then  and  there 
be  ready  to  close  with  the  offer. 

"I  have  come,"  said  the  man,  "to 
offer  you  $1,000  for  the  body  of  Gui- 
teau." 

Mr.  Scoville  was,  of  course,  greatly 
astonished  and  at  first  he  thought  he 
n\ig!it  have  a  crank  to  deal  w'ilh.  The 
man,  however,  very  sj^eedily  persuaded 
Mr.  Scoville  that  he  was  no  crank,  but 
had  made  the  offer  in  good  faith,  and 
was  ready  upon  signing  the  proper 
papers  to  hand  Mr.  Scoville  the  cash. 
It  was  suggested  that  possibly  Guiteau 
mi-ht  escape  the  gallows.  The  man 
said  lie  had  thonght  of  all  that  but  felt 
so  confident  of  Guiteau's  conviction  and 
hangincc  that  ho  was  ready  to  run  the 
risk.  He  would  pay  Mr.  Scoville  $1,000 
upon  the 'contract  to  deliver  to  him  the 
dead  body  of  Guiteau,  and  would  take 
the  risk  of  Guiteau  not  being  hanged. 
lie  was  extremely  anxious  to  close  the 
bargaui  at  once,  and  seemed  somewhat 
relieved  when  he  learned  that  Scoville 
had  not  otherwise  disposed  of  the  body, 
nor,  in  fact,  had  received  any  proposition 
for  it. 

This    proposition   was    submitted    to 


Guiteau,  and  seemed  to  impress  him 
favorably.  After  reflecting  a  moment, 
he  said  : 

"1  think  I  ought  to  bring  more  than 
that.  Perhaps  some  other  fellow  will 
offer  $2,000.  Then  I  can  pay  my  debts, 
aixi  if  I  get  a  new  trial  that  iniseraljle 
Corkhill  can't  bring  on  a  lot  of  fellows 
just  to  swear  how  much  I  owe  them." 

The  offer  was  finally  accepted,  the 
assassin  chuckling  over  the  trade,  as  he 
felt  sure  he  was  not  to  be  hanged,  and 
that  the  speculator  in  "stiffs"  will  lose 
his  money. 

And  now  w'e  must  go  back  to  a  very 
interesting  day  in  this  great  trial — that 
of  Tuesday  January  3d — and  which 
necessarily  gives  you,  in  some  parts,  a 
repetition  of  evidence.  Dr.  Gray's  testi- 
mony as  an  expert  must  not  be  ignored. 
There  were  many  experts  on  the  stand 
l)ut  their  experience  generally  reached 
the  one  grand  point,  "  Was,  or  Is  this 
man  Insane?" 

On  this  Tuesday  morning  of  which  we 
speak  the  temperature  of  the  court  room 
was  a  few  degrees  only  above  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  jury,  court  officials  and 
spectators  sat  shivering  in  overcoats  and 
wraps,  while  the  reporters,  with  be- 
numbed fingers,  labored  at  serious  dis- 
advantage. An  old  and  dilapidated 
furnace,  which  would  not  be  h.alf  large 
enough  if  new  and  in  good  condition, 
proved  wholly  insufficient  for  heating 
purposes,  and  added  materially  U)  the 
other  discomforts  of  the  court  room. 
Counsel  were  somewhat  tardy,  and  the 
Court  did  not  convene  until  teu  minutes 
past  ten. 

Guiteau  made  his  opening  speech  as 
follows  "I  had  a  very  happy  New 
Year's  yesterday  and  hope  every  body 
else  did.  I  had  lots  of  visitors,  high- 
toned,  middle-toned  and  low-toned.  That 
takes  them  all  in,  I  believe.  They  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  freely,  and  none 
of  them  want  me  hung.  They  all,  with- 
out dissent,  express  the  opinion  that  I 
shall  be  acquitted." 

Dr.  Gray  took  the  stand  and  Mr.  Sco- 
ville resumed  his  cross-examination. 

Witness  had  not,  in  giving  his  opinion 
— on  direct  examination — that  the  pris- 
oner was  sane — taken  into  account  the 
evidence  of  the  prisoner  himself,  but  tak- 
ing that  element  into  account,  his  opinion 
would  still  be  the  same  that  the  pris- 
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oner  is  sane  and  was  sane  on  the  2d  of 
July. 

A  hypothetical  question  was  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Scoville  involving  the 
killing  of  a  woman  by  her  husband 
without  any  apparent  motive,  and  wit- 
ness was  asked :  '*  Would  that  act  be 
any  indication  of  insanity?" 

Answer.  It  would  be  a  very  extra- 
ordinary act.  I  should  want  to  make 
an  examination  to  see  if  it  was  from 
passion,  or  if  the  man  was  drunk,  or — 

"  Had  disease  of  the  brain,"  supplied 
Guiteau.  "  You  would  have  to  find  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  before  you  could  call 
liini  insane.  That  shows  just  hovv  much 
you  experts  know  about  it." 

Witness  was  asked  if  he  was  familiar 
with  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Sanborn, 
who  was  killed  by  Dr.  Wright  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  replied:  "Yes,  sir.  I 
was  sent  by  the  President  to  make  an 
•examination  and  give  an  opinion  on  the 
case." 

"How  much  did  you  get  for  it?" 
shouted  Guiteau. 

Witness  was  closely  questioned  as  to 
how  or  by  what  physical  examination 
insanity  and  disease  of  the  brain  could 
be  detected. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  patients  in 
your  asylum  who  have  recovered?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  persons  who  have 
recovered  in  three  months?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  have. 

Mr.  Scoville — And  were  they  dis- 
charired?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scoville — Well,  now,  if  you  ex- 
perts were  to  examine  such  a  patient 
immediately  upon  his  discharge,  could 
you  tell  by  any  physical  indications 
that  he  had  been  insane  only  three 
months  previous. 

Witness  (hesitatingly) — No,  sir,  with- 
out a  liistory  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  thought  so. 

Guiteau — Your  idea,  Doctor,  that  a 
man  can't  be  insane  unless  his  brain  is 
diseased  is  rather  frivolous.  You  don't 
agree  with  the  Saviour.  You  ought  to 
study  up  spiritology;  then  you  would 
catch  new  ideas. 

Witness  did  not  believe  in  what  is 
termed  by  some  writers  "  emotional  in- 
«anity"  or  "moral  insanity."  "Klepto- 
mania" he  considered  simply  thieving; 


"dipsomania,"  drunkenness  and  "pyso- 
mania,"  incendiarism.  Their  designa- 
tions were  simply  convenient  terms 
which  had  been  invented  to  cover  cer- 
tain crimes. 

"Insanity,"  said  witness,  "is  never 
transmitted  any  more  than  cancer.  I 
never  knew  any  one  to  be  born  with  a 
cancer.  A  susceptibility  to  insanity  is 
undoubtedly  transmitted  from  parents 
to  children,  but  insanity  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow, except  from  some  profound- 
physical  disturbance." 

The  examination  progressed  with  ted- 
ious detail.  In  the  effort  to  extract 
something  favorable  to  the  defence, 
counsel  renewed  his  attack  upon  the 
witness  again  and  again,  and  each  time 
was  met  with  an  evasive  or  qualified  re- 
ply. Finally,  Mr.  Scoville,  with  some 
importance,  inquired:  "Can  you  tell 
me.  Doctor,  how  many  direct  replies  you 
have  given  me  this  morning?" 

A.  I  don't  know  that  1  have  given 
you  any.  I  propose  to  answer  precisely 
in  ray  own  way,  Mr.  Scoville.  I  am  un- 
der oath,  and  I  propose  to  give  you  all 
the  information  bearing  upon  the  case 
in  my  possession  ;  but  I  do  not.  care  to 
drag  my  personalities  into  it  any  more 
than  is  possible. 

The  prisoner  meanwhile  had  observed 
a  marked  decorum,  at  intervals  gaaing 
out  of  the  window,  but. most  of  the  time 
he  appeared  to  be  busily  engaged  iu 
writing  his  autograph  upon  cards  which 
were  handed  up  to  him  from  the  aud- 
ience by  the  attendants. 

Mr.  Scoville  desired  to  put  in  evi 
certain  tabulated  statements  from  * 
nual  reports  of  the  witness.    From  .: 
it  appeared  that  of  the  fifty-four  cases  of 
homicide  by  insane  people,  seven  of  them 
were  by  persons  acting  under  the  insane 
delusion  of  Divine  authority  for  their 
acts.     At   the   request  of  the   District 
Attorney  witness  described  briefly  these 
cases,  and  added,  "  Each  case  was  one  of 
marked  insanity  independent  of  the  hom- 
icidal act." 

A  recess  was  taken. 

After  recess  Dr.  Gray  was  asked  a  few 
more  questions  by  Mr.  Scoville,  when  the 
District  Attorney  announced  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 
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Sur-rebuttal  for  the  Defence. 

Mr.  Scoville  walked  over  to  the  dock 
and  conferred  with  the  prisoner  a  few 
minutes.  After  returning  to  his  seat  he 
said :  "  Your  honor,  I  am  taken  some- 
what bj  surprise  by  the  action  of  the 
prosecution  in  not  calling  several  wit- 
nesses whose  names  had  been  given  in  as 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  These  gen- 
tlemen, being  employes  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  in  position  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  mental  condition  of  the 
prisoner  about  the  time  of  the  shooting 
of  the  President.  I  do  not  know  what 
action  in  the  matter  the  defence  will  wish 
to  take,  but  I  will  inform  the  Court  to- 
morrow morning." 

Dr.  Bowlier,  of  Kansas  City,  was  tHen 
called  by  Mr.  Scoville. 

Witness  met  Mrs.  Dunmire  at  Lead- 
ville,  Col.,  and  conversed  with  her.  She 
said  she  had  entertained  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  mental  condition  of  Guiteau  at 
the  time  she  obtained  her  divorce,  and 
thought  at  the  time,  perhaps,  she  had 
better  defer  the  divorce  proceedings  and 
await  some  further  developments  in  the 
mental  condition  of  her  husband. 

Clark  Mills,  the  sculptor,  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  plas- 
ter cast  of  Guiteau's  head.  At  the  first 
question,  "  Did  you  make  a  cast  of  the 
prisoner's  head?"  Mr.  Davidge  objected 
to  any  reopening  of  the  question  of  in- 
sanity such  as  would  be  involved  by  the 
identifying  of  the  cast  by  this  witness. 
The  whole  question  of  insanity  had  been 
gone  over  directly,  and,  in  rebuttal,  the 
prosecution  had  already  submitted  the 
genuineness  of  the  cast,  and  that  was  all 
■that  could  be  asked  by  the  defence. 

After  further  arguments,  the  Court 
ruled  against  Mr.  Scoville,  and  the  wit- 
mess  was  withdrawn. 

The  prisnuer  undertook  to  read  a  let- 
ter, as  he  claimed,  from  an  old  friend  of 
President  Garfield's,  in  Ohio,  showing 
that  public  opinion  was  making  in  his 
favor. 

Judge  Cox  ordered  him  to  be  silent. 

Guiteau— It  shows  the  state  of  public 
opinion  outside  this  court  room. 

Judge  Cox — Be  silent.  Public  opin- 
ion has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 

Guiteau — When  I  speak  I  speak  to 
difty  million  people;  not  to  this  little 
crowd  lu  this  little  court  room. 


Marshal  Henry  (rising  and  moving 
towards  the  dock) — Keep  quiet,  sir. 

Guiteau — I've  got  thnnigh,  sir. 

The  marshal  whispered  some  instruc- 
tions to  the  bailiff  sitting  in  the  dock. 
A  moment  later  the  prisoner  started 
upon  another  harangue,  and  the  bailifT 
put  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and 
attempted  to  quiet  him. 

Guiteau  snarled  out,  "  Get  away  from 
me,  or  I'll  slap  you  in  the  mouth." 

With  this  outburst  he  subsided,  how- 
ever, and  turned  his  attention  to  writing 
autographs. 

John  W.  Guiteau  was  again  put  upon 
the  stand,  and  questioned  in  relation  to 
Guiteau's  letter  to  Senator  Don  Cam- 
eron. 

Mr.  Davidge — I  object,  your  honor,, 
to  any  attempt  to  introduce  what  has  a 
prima  facie  appearance  of  manufactured 
testimony. 

Guiteau — And  so  do  I. 

After  arguments  upon  the  question^ 
the  Court  again  ruled  against  the  de- 
fence, and  this  witness  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Scoville  again  brought  up  the 
question  of  introducing  new  witnesses, 
and  arguments  were  made  pro  and  con. 
Agreement  was  finally  made  that  the 
defence  should  submit  in  writing  their 
motion,  giving  the  names  of  witnesses 
and  the  facts  to  be  testified  to  and  sup- 
ported by  affidavit  giving  the  reason  why 
such  witnesses  were  not  introduced  be- 
fore. 

There  was  an  immense  crowd  about 
the  City  Hall  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
the  morning  of  January  12th,  1882.  It 
was  a  more  sensational  gathering  than 
had  been  witnessed  for  many  a  day.  So 
tightly  jammed  and  packed  was  the  mob 
of  men  and  women  that  to  move  about 
seemed  absolutely  impossible,  save  for 
those  on  the  outer  edges.  The  energies 
of  Marshal  Henry  and  his  deputy,  sup- 
ported by  the  corps  of  bailiffs,  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  handle  and  con- 
trol the  immense  assemblage,  and  they 
were  called  upon  to  exercise  the  utmost 
patience  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  men  they  could  control, 
but  the  females  gave  them  considerable 
trouble.  They  would  not  heed  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  space  was  exhaust- 
ed and  further  admission  impossible,  but 
pushed  forward,  trying  to  effect  an  en- 
trance, and  presumed  upon  the  privilege 
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of  their  sex  to  accomplish  it.  So  per- 
sistent di<i  they  become  that  the  officers 
of  tlie  court  liaH  to  appt^ar  almost  rude 
in  compelling  thera  to  submit  to  their 
orde»'s. 

Messrs.  S<^oville  and  Reed  arrived 
earlv,  and  soon  b'^hind  them  came  Mr. 
Davidge,  who  was  to  lead  off  in  the 
argument  to  tht^  jury  in  behalf  of  the 
Government.  He  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  collect  his  papers  and  put  them 
in  shape  for  ready  service  when  required. 
The  remaining  counsel  for  the  Govern- 
ment entered  the  room  with  Judge  Cox, 
pausing  long  enough  to  permit  the  jury 
to  precede  them.  The  assassin  came 
last,  as  usual,  and  went  to  the  dock, 
receiving  from  Mr.  Scoville  several  let- 
ters as  he  passed  the  counsel  table.which 
he  began  reading  as  soon  as  he  got  seated, 
Rossi,  the  great  Italian  tragedian,  sat  at 
the  table  of  the  prosecution  during  the 
morning.  After  recess  the  place  that 
Rossi  had  occupied  was  filled  by  Stuart 
Robson,  the  well  known  American  actor. 
Mr.  Crane,  the  Euglish  actor,  sat  a 
little  distance  from  the  prosecution  ta- 
ble. Rossi  appeared  much  interested  in 
Mr.  Davidge's  address,  and  congratulated 
that  gentleman  before  leaving  the  court. 
Mr.  Davidge's  well  modulated  voice  and 
pleasing  cadences  fell  most  agreeably 
upon  the  refined  ears  of  the  actor. 
Whf'u  Mr.  Davidge  quoted  with  fine 
effect  Macbeth 's  utterances  when  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the  chamber  of  Duncan, 
the  actor's  sympathy  with  the  speaker 
was  so  strong  that  at  every  pause  in  the 
eloquent  lines  of  the  poet  he  nodded  his 
head  in  approval. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  a  most  sensa- 
tional scene  occurred.  The  District 
Attorney  made  a  most  violent  speech 
against  the  assassin  being  allowed  to 
again  address  the  Court  from  the  coun- 
sel table,  as  was  proposed  in  his  closing 
argument  in  his  own  defence.  This  set 
the  prisoner  off  in  a  clamor,  Mrs.  Scoville 
into  tears  and  loud  sobs,  and  the  audience 
into  applaus  -.  For  several  moments  the 
scene  was  very  sensational  and  thrilling. 


THE  PROSECUTION'S 
OPENING. 

Points  Made  by  Mr.  Davidge 
in  His  Address  to  the  Jury. 

As  soon  as  Judge  Cox  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench  Mr.  Davidge  began  the  open- 
ing speech  for  the  prosecution.  Thero 
was  but  a  single  point  for  discussion,  he 
said,  and  that  was  the  subject  of  in.sanity. 
The  law  did  not  contemplate  that  any 
man  should  coldly,  deliberately  .and 
treacherously  slay  another  and  then  say 
he  had  no  malice.  It  was  laid  dowa 
plainly  that  a  man  shall  not  be  protected 
against  punishment  if  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing  and  that  it  was  contrary  to 
law  unless  the  illegality  and  wrongful- 
ness of  the  act  was  obliterated  by  men- 
tal disease.  No  disease  of  his  moral 
nature  would  constitute  any  excuse,  no 
belief,  however  profound ;  although  a 
man,  through  reason  and  reflection,  may 
reach  the  conclusion  that  an  act  is  sug- 
gestive of  a  command  of  Almighty,  it 
did  not  afford  any  excuse  whatever  for 
the  perpetration  of  crime.  This  crime 
was  more  than  murder,  it  was  the  mur- 
der of  the  head  of  the  nation.  It  was 
said  there  was  a  divinity  that  hedged  a 
king.  We  have  no  king,  but  one  would 
suppose  that  tne  ruler  of  a  republic  such 
as  ours  would  inspire  respect  equal  to 
that  inspired  by  any  king  or  emperor. 
After  paying  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
virtues  and  abilities  of  the  late  President 
he  turned  to  the  prisoner  and  sketched 
his  character  in  scathing  terms.  "To 
sum  up  the  character  of  this  vile  wretch," 
counsel  said,  "  he  had  the  daring  of  the 
vulture  combined  with  the  heart  of  a 
wolf." 

The  Assassin's  Interruptions. 

The  speaker  then  detailed  the  circum-. 
stances  preceding  the  assassin's  concep- 
tion of  the  crime,  and  as  he  gradually 
reached  the  conviction  that  "  but  one 
little  life  interposed  between  himself  and 
possibly  great  benefits,"  Guiteau  became 
restless,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
opening  of  the  court  indicated,  by  his 
nervous  twisting  about,  the  preliminaries 
of  a  .series  of  interruptions,  which  ia 
this    instance    quickly    followed.      He 
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denied  Mr.  Daviilge's  assertions,  said  \ 
his  ideas  came  from  the  Lord,  and  told 
the  counsel  if  he  prayed  more  he  would 
he  a  better  man.  As  the  horrible  prep- 
arations for  his  crime  were  clearly  and 
calmly  related  to  the  jury,  Guiteau  in- 
terrupted iu  his  usual  Billingsgate 
fashion.  At  one  time,  when  his  bor- 
rowing habits  were  alluded  to,  he  cried  : 
"  How  many  due  bills  have  you  got  out, 
Davi<lge?"  At  another:  "I  was  in  the 
Lord's  hands,  and  am  still.  I  will  be 
protected."  He  listened  attentively  and 
was  ready  with  a  vulgar  remark  at  every 
telling  point.  Instead  of  laughing  at 
the  fellow's  impudent  conduct  the  audi- 
ence for  once  looked  annoyed  and  an- 
gered. 

Points  Made  by  Mr.  Davidge. 

After  recess  Mr.  Davidge  took  up  the 
subject  of  inspiration  and  dwelt  upon  it 
at  length,  saying  it  was  almost  a  mockery 
to  argue  upon  such  a  claim.  The  evi- 
dence adduced  by  the  defence  in  the 
effort  to  show  insanity  in  the  Guiteau 
family  was  also  reviewed,  the  case  of 
■  each  member  of  the  family  being  taken 
up  in  order.  Then  the  counsel  passed 
in  review  before  the  jury  the  habits  of 
life  and  history  of  the  prisoner  from  his 
birth  up.  His  connection  with  the 
Oneida  Community  was  dwelt  upon, 
causing  Guiteau  to  angrily  interrupt  the 
speaker  every  minute  and  to  deny  what 
■was  asserted.  Once,  when  mentioning 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Reed,  the  prisoner 
exclaimed  : 

"  You'd  better  look  out ;  Reed  is  going 
to  speak  to-morrow  and  he  may  tear  you 
to  pieces.  He's  had  lots  of  experience 
in  Chicago  handling  such  fellows  as  you 
are  and  he's  sent  some  of  them  to  State 
Prison." 

When  Mr.  Davidge  reached  Guiteau's 
career  in  Boston  he  caused  a  ripple  of 
laughter  by  saying:  "  There  is  in  Boston, 
anmng  other  things — and  you  must  know 
all  things  are  in  Boston — a  temple  or 
building  erected  by  the  disciples  or  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine  of  Tom  Paine, 
the  atheist.  I  think  the  prisoner's 
peculiar  conduct  there  when  he  lectured 
may  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
compa/iy  were  out  of  accord  with  him 
and  tiieir  ridicule  angered  aud  dis- 
gusted him." 


The  hour  of  3  o'clock  having  arrived. 
Judge  Porter  suggested  an  adjournment, 
which  was  assented  to  by  counsel  for  the 
defence.  An  exciting  discussion  then 
ensued  upon  Judge  Cox  inquiring  if 
counsel  desired  to  say  anything  upon 
Guiteau's  request  to  be  heard.  *'  I 
want,"  shouted  Guiteau,  "to  make  the 
closing  speech.  I  wouldn't  trust  the 
conclusion  in  my  case  to  the  best  lawyer 
in  America."  The  District  Attonipy, 
in  a  ringing  speech,  protested  against 
Guiteau's  being  again  allowed  to  take  a 
seat  at  the  counsel  table.  Applause 
from  the  audience,  with  the  shouts  of 
Guiteau  and  cries  of  "Order"  from  the 
bailiff,  made  an  exciting  scene  for  some 
minutes. 

Guiteau  was  finally  heard  shouting 
through  the  din,  "The  American  people 
will  read  my  speech,  and  they  are  greater 
than  this  Court.  The  American  people 
are  trying  this  case.  If  you  undertake 
to  put  on  the  gag  law  the  court  in  banc 
will  right  me.  My  speech  will  make 
eight  columns  in  the  Herald  and  it  reads 
like  an  oration  of  Cicero.  It  will  go 
thundering  down  the  ages,  and  don't 
you  forget  it;  and  as  for  you,  Corkhill, 
President  Arthur  will  soon  dispose  of 
you." 

Mrs.  Scoville  was  deeply  affected  and 
wept  hysterically.  Judge  Cox  finally 
told  Mr.  Scoville  to  read  over  the  pris- 
oner's speech  and  let  the  Court  know  if 
there  was  anything  in  it  he  desired  to 
go  before  the  jury.  Without  stating 
whether  he  would  permit  the  prisoner 
to  speak  or  not  Judge  Cox  ordered  an 
adjournment. 

The  next  day  the  rain  and  slush  had 
no  terrors  for  those  who  had  secured 
tickets  to  the  trial.  At  an  early  hour 
the  court  room  was  crowded  and  at  10 
o'clock  possibly  two  hundred  persons 
were  patiently  waiting  upon  the  outside. 
Just  before  the  opening  of  the  court 
Deputy  Marshal  Williams  announced 
that  by  order  of  the  Court  any  demon- 
strations of  applause  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  would  be  followed  by  the  arrest 
and  perhaps  imprisonment  of  the  of- 
fender. This  was  accompanied  with 
the  request  that  no  one  would  attempt 
to  leave  the  court  room  until  recess. 
Mr.  Davidge  was  early  in  his  seat,  and 
replying  to  an  inquiry  stated  that  he 
would  speak  on  that  day  two  hours  and 
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probably  more.  "  That  means  all  day," 
was  suggested,  and  to  this  Mr.  Davidge 
smiled,  leaving  the  inference,  if  any, 
that  such  might  be  the  case. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  court  Guiteau 
said :  "  In  justice  to  myself  and  Mr. 
Davidge,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  received 
a  letter  yesterday  severely  denouncing 
Mr.  Davidge,  and  my  remarks  against 
him  were  based  upon  that.  I  have 
found  out,  however,  that  I  was  mistaken, 
and  that  Mr.  Davidge  is  a  high-toned 
Christian  gentleman  and  a  sound  lawyer. 
I  desire,  therefore,  to  withdraw  anything 
I  said  against  him.  I  still  entertain  the 
same  opinion  of  Garkhill,  however.  I'm 
satisfied  I  was  wrong  about  Davidge,  but 
right  on  Corkhill." 

Mr.  Davidge  resumed  his  argument 
and  review  of  the  evidence.  He  showed 
up,  by  the  evidence  of  J.  W.  Guiteau 
and  other  witnesses  for  the  defence,  the 
fallacy  and  absurdity  of  Mr.  Scoville's 
pet  theory  that  the  prisoner  was  an 
imbecile. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  court 
Speaker  Keifer  and  ex-Attorney  General 
Taft  entered  and  took  seats  on  the  bench. 

After  his  opening  speech  Guiteau  re- 
mained a  quiet  listener  for  an  hour. 
Mr.  Davidge  having  used  some  pretty 
strong  language  in  alluding  to  Guiteau, 
such  as  "this  unspeakable  liar,"  the 
prisoner  retorted,  "  Oh,  you  are  making 
all  that  fine  talk  for  money,"  following 
it  up  with  frequent  comments,  "That 
happens  to  be  false,"  "  That  isn't  true," 
and  similar  expressions. 

.  Mr.  Davidge  passed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  prisoner  himself,  his  appear- 
ance upon  the  stand,  what  he  had  said 
and  what  capacity  of  intellect  he  had 
shown,  proving  conclusively  that  what 
had  gone  before  had  all  been  a  sham 
and  a  hollow  fraud.  Mr.  Scoville  had 
dilated  upon  his  morality  and  had  as- 
serted that  lack  of  intellect  was  his 
failing.  On  the  contrary  he  had  shown 
upou  the  stand  a  wonderful  memory, 
logic,  reason  and  intellectual  ability. 
Likewise,  as  the  defence  had  claimed 
for  virtue  and  morality,  the  prosecution 
had  availed  themselves  of  their  right  to 
show  the  contrary,  and  what  had  been 
the  result?  He  had  been  shown  to  be 
such  a  monster  of  corruption,  deceit, 
depravity  and  wickedness  that  the  coun- 
try looked  on  with  a  shudder. 


"That  might  have  been  the  case." 
shouted  Guiteau,  "in  July,  but  it  isn't 
the  case  now.  If  you  could  see  some 
of  the  letters  I  have  been  receiving  yoa 
would  see  that  a  good  many  people 
think  I  am  one  of  the  best  and  greatest 
men  in  the  country." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Davidge  skilfully  and 
with  wonderful  effect  reviewed  that  por- 
tion of  the  testimony  bearing  upon  the 
prisoner's  moral  character  as  evidenced 
in  his  past  life.  "All  this  time,"  said 
counsel,  "  no  one  accused  him  of  in- 
sanity. In  the  estimation  of  his  friends 
and  his  family  he  was  sane  enough  for 
all  the  transactions  of  life,  but,  when 
his  hand  is  red  with  blood  and  the  out- 
raged law  claims  him  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  justice,  we  first  hear  of  in- 
sanity." 

Alluding  to  Guiteau's  schemes  in  re- 
lation to  the  Inter-Ocean,  Mr.  Davidge 
said :  We  have  to  deal  here  with  the 
plans  of  an  audacious  mind,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  such  a  scheme  to  indicate 
insanity.  It  is  a  fact,  I  understand, 
that  the  stock  of  that  paper,  once  w-orth 
$75,000,  is  now  worth  $1,000,000,  and 
it  was  by  putting  into  successful  opera- 
tion plans  first  suggested  by  the  prisoner, 

"  Yes,"  shouted  Guiteau,  "the  paper 
never  was  anything  until  I  put  some 
brains  into  it,  and  they  have  been  run- 
ning ever  since  on  my  brains." 

Summing  up  this  incident,  Mr. 
Davidge  said :  "  It  was  no  indication 
of  insanity ;  it  was  simply  in  keeping 
with  his  idea  that  the  great  moving 
brain  and  the  one  central  figure  of 
the  day  was  .that  of  Charles  J.  Gui- 
teau." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Davidge,"  (sarcas- 
tically) called  out  the  prisoner;  "I'm 
glad  you  are  beginning  to  think  so.  A 
great  many  other  people  think  I'm  the 
greatest  man  of  the  day,  but  I  don't  care 
a  snap  what  they  think.  ,  I  haven't  got 
a  bit  of  egotism." 

Mr.  Davidge  alluded  briefly  to  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Duumire,  the  divorced 
wife  of  the  prisoner.  "  The  prosecution 
were  debarred  from  entering  upon  those 
confidences  which  exist  between  husband 
and  wife.  The  defence  could  have  dong 
so,  but  they  did  not.  ^Irs.  Dunmire  did 
not  hesitate,"  said  Mr.  Davidge,  "  to  tes- 
tify emphatically  that  he  was  a  sane 
man."      "She     don't     know    anything 
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about    me,"   called    out  "^uiteau 
haven't  seen  her  for  eight  ye^^S^^jR 

Mrs.  Scoville,  who  had  been 
writing  all  the  morning,  shook  her  head 
angrily  and  ejaculated,  "She's  a  liar, 
any  way." 

Her  brother  whispered  a  warning,  but 
she  repeated  the  comment  still  more  em- 
pimtically. 

Commenting  upon  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Sf>iizka,  Mr.  Davidge  said:  "Not- 
withstanding some  of  his  remarkable 
t^tateuients.  Spitzka  never  denied  the 
prisoner's  legal  responsibility.  Accept- 
ing all  his  evidence,  even  Spitzka  brought 
tht-  [)risoHer  within  the  reach  of  the  law 
aiid  punishment." 

Alter  recess,  Mr,  Davidge  resumed 
bis  argument  with  a  review  and  discus- 
sion ot  the  expert  testimony. 

ISTtiver  before,  he  said,  had  so  many 
men  of  eniineuce  appeared  upon  a  trial 
«)f  this  character.  The  treasury  had 
l)een  opened  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  More  than  twenty  experts 
had  been  summoned  for  the  defence, 
many  of  them  men  whose  names  were 
known  in  every  household.  They  came 
here,  they  watched  the  prisoner,  they 
listened  to  his  evidence,  and  w-hat  was 
the  result?  With  two  exceptions  they 
vanished  from  before  the  light  of  evi- 
dence like  a  cloud  before  the  wind,  and 
not  one  of  them  could  come  upon  the 
stand  and  swear  that  this  man  was 
legally  insane.  They  met  and  compared 
notes,  and  they  could  not  testify  other 
than  to  his  sanity,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  moral  insanity  men,  and  I  re- 
gret to  say  it,  neither  of  them  would  or 
tould  admit  that  they  believed  in  a  God. 
They  vanished  from  before  you  and  were 
permitted  by  the  defence  to  withdraw 
uilhout  testifying. 

Now  what  has  been  the  result  of  all 
this  evidence?  This  alleged  fool  has 
grown  before  you  to  a  man  of  more  than 
onlinary  intellect.  We  have  uncovered 
bis  moral  nature.  We  have  shown  him 
to  be  in  religion  a  hypocrite,  at  law  a 
pi'ttifogger,  in  all  things  a  swindler;  a 
tlenizen  of  jails,  and  a  depraved  and 
wicked  wretch. 

In  answer  to  the  prisoner's  claim  of 
Divine  inspiration,  Mr.  Davidge  read, 
with  impressive  efiect,  from  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  13th  to 
15th  verses,  inclusive. 


The  air^f  the  room  was  very  oppres- 
sCT^afJtefr  the  recess,  and  quite  a  ripple 
trr'excitement  was  caused  by  a  sudden 
stir  among  the  audience  in  the  rear  of 
the  room,  a  lady  having  fainted.  Judge 
Davidge  suspended  his  remarks  until  the 
confusion  should  subside.  The  la<ly  was 
removed  from  the  court  room. 

Guiteau  weal  led  out,  "  I  think  the  most 
sensible  thing  to  do.  Your  Honor,  would 
be  to  let  in  a  little  fresh  air." 

This  suggestion  was  immediately  acted 
upon;  the  victim  of  insufficient  oxygen 
was  taken  out,  and  Mr.  Davidge  resumed 
his  speech. 

In  a  few  minutes  Guiteau  interrupted, 
sneeringly,  "  You're  putting  it  all  wrong, 
Davidge.  You  are  talking  for  money 
now." 

Without  noticing  the  interruption, 
Mr.  Davidge  adverted  to  the  period  of 
two  weeks,  when,  as  he  said,  "  the  pris- 
oner was  making  up  his  niiiul  to  commit 
the  act." 

"  I  was  praying  to  find  out  the  Lord's 
will,"  broke  in  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Davidge  (partially  turning  to  the 
Judge) — "  Let  him  go  on.  1  will  hang 
him  upon  his  own  testimony  ;"  a  [)redic- 
tion,  however,  which  appeared  to  have 
no  terrors  for  Guiteau,  for  his  inter- 
ruptions became  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. 

Allusion  being  made  to  his  not  paying 
his  debts,  he  shouted:  "I'm  a  better 
man  than  Corkhil!  in  that  particular.  I 
always  pay  my  debts  when  I  have  money. 
He  don't  pay  his  when  he  has  money  in 
his  pocket." 

Reading  from  the  evidence  Mr. 
Davidge  quoted  from  Guiteau's  own 
testimony  this  sentence : 

"I  don't  tell  my  business  to  every- 
body; I  keep  my  mouth  shut." 

Guiteau  retorted  :  "  That's  true  ex- 
cept here.  I  have  to  open  it  pretty 
often  here,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
shouted  in  loud  tones:  Confer  not  with 
fiesh  and  blood.  That  was  Paul's  idea, 
and  that's  mine.  I  get  my  advice  from 
the  Deity,  not  from  flesli  and  blood. 
That's  the  way  Paul  got  his  work  in, 
and  that's  the  way  I  did  mine.  The 
trouble  with  you  is,  Davidge,  that  you 
don't  know  anything  about  the  Deity. 
He  knows  about  you,  though,  and  you'll 
know  something  about  him  when  he  gets 
you  down  below." 
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Aftpr  disposing  of  the  insanity  and  in- 
spiration theories,  Mr.  Davidge  contiu- 
ued:  "There  is  not  an  element  in  this 
case  that  removes  it  from  the  category 
so  carefully  provided  against  in  the 
courts.  Here  was  a  daring,  audacious 
boy,  who,  in  the  Oneida  Community, 
gave  way  to  a  life  of  lawless  vice ;  later 
as  a  man,  a  theocrat  who  would  overturn 
all  law  and  chur;;hes ;  later,  when  he 
boasted'  himself  to  be  of  the  firm  of  Jesus 
Christ  &  Co.  You  see  the  legitimate 
out(!ome  of  his  wicked  egotism.  And  it 
is  just  as  legitimate  and  logical  to  find 
the  true  explanation  of  this  crime  in  the 
same  traits  of  inordinate  vanity,  desire 
of  notoriety  and  reckless  egotism.  As 
I  conceive,  the  true  and  only  theory  of 
his  crime  is  this:  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  this  monstrous  crime,  believing  that 
others  were  as  wicked  as  himself,  and 
those  who  would  be  benefited  by  it 
would  in  some  way,  interpose  to  save 
him  from  the  damning  consequences  of 
his  most  heinous  crime. 

Guiteau  continually  interrupted  with 
a  constantly  increasing  exhibition  of 
ugly  temper.  "You'll  get  the  Deity 
down  on  you  for  the  way  you  are  con- 
ducting this  case,"  he  shouted,  "and  he'll 
eternally  damn  you,  Davidge."  Again 
he  cried  out,  "  the  Attoney  General 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
case  because  he  is  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, and  he  knew  the  Deity  was  ou  my 
side." 

His  interruptions  became  so  noisy  that 
Mr.  Davidge  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
said,  "  I  trust,  gentlemen,  you  will  not 
draw  any  inference  from  the  fact  that  I 
do  not  take  occasion  to  reply  to  any  of 
these  falsehoods  (turning  his  head  to- 
ward the  prisoner)  that  are  being  uttfered 
here." 

"You  tell  the  truth  and  I'll  let  you 
alone,"  snarled  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Davidge  read  in  detail  the  evi- 
dence of  General  Reynolds,  during 
which  he  was  continually  interrupted 
by  the  prisoner,  and  concluded  his  re- 
marks with  these  words :  "  I  promised 
you,  gentlemen,  that  I  would  not  make 
a  set  speech,  and  in  closing  I  shall  in- 
dulge in  no  peroration  except  to  say  to 
you  that  your  countrymen  and  all 
Christendom  are  waiting  for  your  ver- 
dict. I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your 
attention." 


Guiteau  added :  "And  I  thank  you.Mrc 
Davidge,  for  your  speech.  It  is  a  very 
light  one.  I  hope  Porter  will  give  us 
as  light  a  one,  too.  He  had  better  see 
President  Arthur  before  he  commences. 
I  wrote  the  President  about  this  matter 
a  day  or  two  ago." 

On  Saturday  January  14th  the  court 
room  was  densely  crowded  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  opening  argument  for  the  de- 
fence. At  ten  o'clock  the  prisoner  was 
brought  in  and  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  seat,  he  opened  the  day's  proceed- 
ings with  the  following  speech  : 

"  I  received  thirty  checks  yesterday, 
representing  about  $15,000 ;  gome  of 
them  are  worthless  and  many  of  thena 
are  no  doubt  good  ;  I  don't  want  any  one 
to  send  me  a  worthless  check.  I  do  ray 
own  banking  business  and  my  checks 
should  be  made  out  to  my  order.  Any 
one  who  desires  to  send  me  money  caR. 
do  so,  but  I  don't  want  any  worthless 
checks." 

Mr.  Reed  took  a  position  immediately 
in  front  of  the  jury  awaiting  a  signal 
from  the  Court  to  begin  the  opening: 
argument  for  the  defence. 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction^,. 
when  Mr.  Scoville  arose  and  addressed 
the  Court,  stating  that  he  desired  to 
know  whether  the  prisoner  would  be 
allowed  to  speak  in  his  own  defence. 
If  the  Court  proposed  to  accord  him  that 
privilege,  both  he  (Mr.  Scoville)  and 
his  associate  (Mr.  Reed)  would  prefer 
that  he  should  speak  first. 

Guiteau — I  want  to  be  heard  on  that 
question.  Your  Honor.  I  want  to  close 
the  argument  for  the  defence.  I  wouldn't 
trust  my  case  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
lawyer  in  America." 

Judge  Cox— I  should  be  loth  in  & 
capital  case  to  deny  any  man  a  proper 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  even  if  he  is 
represented  by  counsel,  but  in  this  case 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  prisoner 
will  abuse  the  privilege,  as  he  has  done, 
all  through  the  trial,  and  that  what 
he  would  say  would  be  highly  improper 
to  go  before  the  jury.  I  shall  therefore 
deny  him  the  privilege.  As  I  said  yes- 
terday, however,  if  his  counsel  desire  to 
read  from  his  manuscript  anything  which 
they  deem  proper  to  be  read  before  the 
jury  they  can  do  so. 

Guiteau  protested  that  he  appeared  as 
his  own  counsel,  and  claimed  the  right 
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as  an  American  citizen  to  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence.  Finding  that  Judge 
■Cox  could  not  be  moved,  he  shouted, 
"  Let  the  record  show  that  I  appear 
here  as  my  own  counsel,  and  that  I  take 
exception  to  your  ruling,  Judge  Cox. 
I  shall  appeal  to  the  American  people 
-aud  they  will  overrule  yDU,and  you  will 
go  down  to  future  ages  with  a  black 
■stam  upon  your  name." 

Judge  Cox  made  no  reply  to  this 
tirade,  but  simply  nodded  to  Mr.  Reed 
ito  begin  his  argument. 

Mr.  Reed  then  rose  to  address  the 
jury  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  He 
commenced  by  paying  a  compliment  to 
the  jury  for  the  seriousness,  solemnity, 
and  care  which  had  characterized  it  dur- 
ing this  long  trial — a  trial  unparalleled 
in  tlie  history  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
He  should  not  endeavor  to  make  any 
statement  of  the  evidence  or  to  draw  a 
gilded  picture  of  any  scene,  but  he 
would  simply  talk  with  them  as  between 
neighbors.  Mr.  Davidge,  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  had  occupied  two  days 
in  addressing  the  jury,  and  that  effort 
and  consumption  of  time  on  his  part 
showed  the  grave  appreciation  felt  by 
the  prosecution  lest  something  might 
have  appeared  in  the  case  which  would 
make  the  jury  say  that  this  poor  man 
■was  a  lunatic  and  irresponsible. 

The  prisoner  certainly  sustained  his 
record  for  impartiality  in  abusing  and 
contradicting  every  one  who  had  any- 
thing to  say  upon  the  case,  from  Judge 
Cox  on  the  bench  to  the  humblest  wit- 
ness on  the  stand.  Before  Colonel  Reed 
had  been  speaking  a  half  hour,  the  pris 
oner  began  to  comment  and  contradict. 

Contrasting  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour 
towards  those  afflicted  with  devils  (in- 
sane) with  the  demands  of  the  prosecu- 
tion in  this  case,  Colonel  Reed  said : 
They  say,  hang  him. 

Guiteau  shouted,  "And  the  American 
people  say.  Let  him  go.  The  American 
people  are  on  my  side,  Mr.  Reed.  Now 
go  on  with  your  speech." 

Soon  after  the  speaker  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  evidence  of  J.  W.  Guiteau, 
when  the  prisoner  again  interrupted  and 
called  out  (disparagingly)  :  "  Well,  he 
aint  my  reference.  I've  got  better  men 
than  he  is  for  my  reference." 

Col.  Reed  commented  upon  the  inci- 
dent related  by  several  witnesses,  when 


Guiteau  struck  his  father  at  the  supper 
table,  and  Guiteau  called  out  vehe- 
mently :  **  That  wasn't  true.  I  never 
struck  him  ;  never  intended  to  strike 
him.  I  don't  fight  any  one.  I  am  a 
peaceable  man.  If  I  don't  like  any  one 
I  tell  them  so  and  tell  them  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  that  settles  them." 

"This  act,"  continued  the  speaker, 
"  was  the  first  indication  of  his  insanity. 
He  denies  it — probably  he  don't  remem- 
ber it." 

Guiteau  (sneeringly) — That  is  owing 
to  my  poor,  weak  mind  aud  disordered 
intellect. 

Colonel  Reed  continued — Mr.  Davidge 
condescended  to  read  yesterday  a  por- 
tion of  the  evidence  in  relation  to  this 
incident  to  show,  as  he  claimed,  the  de- 
pravity of  the  prisoner,  and  Judge  Por- 
ter kindly  suggested  to  him  that  Guiteau 
struck  his  father  in  the  back,  the  full 
record  says,  or  neck  or  shoulder. 

Mr.  Davidge  (laughingly) — Don't  go 
back  on  the  witness. 

Colonel  Reed — I  am  reading  from  the 
record,  sir.     It  says 

Guiteau  (with  an  air  of  satisfaction  at 
his  superior  discernment) — Why,  that 
was  intended  for  a  pun.  Reed,  but  you 
don't  seem  to  see  it.  I  don't  know  as 
that  should  be  wondered  at,  for  it  would 
require  a  microscope  for  an  ordinary 
mortal  to  see  it. 

After  the  recess  Mr.  Reed  continued 
his  argument,  reading  two  letters  written 
by  Guiteau  at  the  time  he  left  the  Oneida 
Community,  and  contended  that  no  man 
could  read  those  letters  and  not  reach 
the  conviction  that  the  writer  was  of  un- 
sound mind.  This  evidence  was  not 
manufactured  for  the  occasioji,  it  was  on 
record  years  ago.  Many  of  the  experts 
for  the  Government,  who  had  watched 
this  prisoner  closely  for  weeks,  swore 
here  that  they  did  not  think  the  pris- 
oner, by  his  looks,  by  his  talk,  or  by  his 
actions  here  in  this  court  room  has  en- 
deavored to  feign  insanity. 

"This,"  said  Col.  Reed,  "is  a  point 
vital  to  this  case,  and  I  ask  you,  gentle- 
men, if  a  half  dozen  of  these  experts 
swear  that  he  is  playing  a  part  here,  and 
as  many  more  swear  to  the  contrary,  and 
all  of  them  witnesses  for  the  Govern- 
ment, if  I  say  these  experts  disagree  so 
positively  upon  this  point,  how  much 
weight  can  you  attach  to  their  opinions 
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upon  his  sauity  ?  It  does  not  require  an 
expert  to  pronounce  him  insane.  You 
have  seen  him  day  after  day  shuffling  in 
before  you  ;  you  have  seen  that  strange, 
unnatural  look  of  his  eyes,  and  it  re- 
quires the  opinion  of  no  expert  to  con- 
vince you  that  this  is  not  the  appearance 
of  a  sane  man." 

Continuing  in  this  strain  the  speaker 
said,  "In  my  opinion  if  this  poor  crea- 
ture is  sent  to  an  insane  asylum,  he  will 
be  a  drivelling  idiot  within  six  months." 

Guiteau  had  been  quietly  listening 
■with  his  elbows  upon  the  rail  of  the  dock 
and  liis  chin  upon  his  hands,  his  back 
being  turned  to  the  audience,  and  his 
attention  apparently  fixed  upon  some- 
thing in  the  street.  This  startling  pre- 
■dictiou  amused  him  intensely.  Turning 
round  he  looked  over  in  the  direction  of 
the  speaker,  and  enjoyed  a  quiet  laugh 
for  some  seconds. 

"These  experts,"  said  the  speaker, 
^'  do  not  swear  to  a  fact,  for  none  but  the 
inscrutal)le  Deity  can  show  what  there 
is  in  the  brain  of  man.  They  swear 
only  to  an  opinion,  and  you  have  a  not- 
able instance  how  far  from  the  facts  the 
opinious  of  the  most  learned  doctors 
may  lead  in  the  sad  case  of  the  late 
President.  We  had  bulletins  every  day 
giving  his  condition.  We  had  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  probe,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  had  been  inserted  twelve 
inches  into  the  wound,  and  yet  the  wound 
really  led  in  exactly  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 1  say  it  would  be  a  shame  to  send 
a  man  to  the  gallows  upon  the  opinion 
of  doctors." 

Alluding  to  the  strictures  of  counsel 
upon  the  course  of  certain  members  of 
Guiteau's  family,  in  sticking  to  the  pris- 
oner when  they  should  have  cast  him  off 
as  a  wretch,  Mr.  Ri-ed  said:  "  It  is  in 
evidence  that,  six  years  ago,  Mrs.  Sco- 
ville  believed  her  brother  a  mental 
wreck,  an  insane  man  ;  and  should  she 
dissert  him  now,  that  he  is  on  trial  for 
Jiis  life,  she  would  be  unworthy  the  name 
of  fister." 

During  his  argument  Mr.  Davidge 
hail  stated  that,  though  he  did  not  ap- 
prove the  mob,  y(  t,  in  his  opinion,  "the 
bi>t  opiniuiis  and  the  highest  of  human 
nioiive  were  behind  the  mob." 

To  this  sentiment  Mr.  Reed  offered  the 
story  of  the  crucifixion.  "Pilate  was^ 
the  Judge.     He   had   said,  *I  find   no 


wrong  in  this  man.  I  wash  my  hands 
of  His  blood  ;'  but  the  mob  said,  'Cru- 
cify, crucify  Him.' "  Referring  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  defence  in 
securing  witnesses.  Col.  Reed  said  :  You 
can  never  know,  gentlemen,  how  hard  it 
has  been  to  get  people  to  come  here  and 
tell  what  they  know.  They  would  rather 
listen  to  the  cry,  "  Crucify  him,"  than 
come  here  and  tell  what  they  know  to 
save  this  poor  man  from  the  gallows  and 
the  Government  from  the  disgrace  of  ex- 
ecuting an  insane  man. 

Guiteau  interrupted  in  loud  tones, 
"The  Government  don't  want  me  to  be 
convicted.  General  Arthur  don't  want 
me  to  be  convicted,  and  I  aiut  going  to 
be,  probably,"  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Brooks  (the  chief  of  the  Treasury  de- 
tectives), who  visited  the  prisoner  in  the 
night,  and  whose  evidence  the  prosecu- 
tion tried  so  hard  to  suppress,  as  they 
did  the  notes  of  Bailey,  the  evidence  of 
the  detective  McElfresh,  and  in  short  all 
the  evidence  that  might  in  any  way  aid 
the  prisoner,  Mr.  Reed  claimed  came 
like  a  Godsend. 

The  morning  of  Monday,  January 
16th,  witnessed  the  0{)ening  of  the  tenth 
week  of  the  Guiteau  trial  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr.  Scoville's  argument  for  the 
defence.  The  court  room  was  densely 
crowded.  The  great  trial  might  have 
begun  but  yesterday  so  far  as  public 
interest  *was  concerned.  Mr,  Scoville's 
prophecy  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial 
that  it  would  last  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
was  re(!alled  by  a  member  of  the  bar  and 
his  judgment  and  foresight  commended. 
It  was  now  evident  tliat  Mr.  Scoville 
understood  his  own  plan  from  the  start, 
and  that  was  the  dragging  out  of  the 
trial  in  the  expert  evidence  and  cross- 
examination  as  long  as  possible,  with 
the  hope  of  entangling  the  jury  and 
public  in  doubt  and  wearying  the  former 
with  the  whole  matter.  When  Mr, 
Reed  closed  he  said  he  felt  satisfied, 
from  his  judgment  and  long  experience 
with  juries,  that  had  the  case  been  given 
to  the  jury  at  that  time  the  verdict 
would  have  been  acquittal  on  the  ground 
of  insanity. 

During  Mr.  Scoville's  argument  John 
W.  Guiteau  was  writing  a  letter  to  his 
wife.  He  allowed  a  corresptmdeut  to 
see  it.  In  it  he  says :  "  For  the  last  few 
days  or  week  1  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
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hope  that  the  jury  will  disagree,  if  they 
do  not  actually  acquit.  The  Judge's 
instructions,  as  he  intimated  when  the 
prayers  were  dismissed,  were  made  more 
i'avorable  than  we  feared  they  might  be, 
and  the  public  sentiment  has  decidedly 
changed  in  favor  of  the  fact  that  the 
prisoner  is  insane  now  and  wlien  he  shot 
the  President,  July  2,  1881,  and  had 
been  many  years  prior  thereto.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  people  who 
have  attended  the  trial  have  gone  away 
uot  doubting  the  apparent  fact  of  in- 
sanity." 

MR.  SCOVILLE'S  ADDRESS. 

An  Attack  upon  the  Counsel 
for  the  Prosecution. 

The  familiar  "Come  to  order,  gentle- 
men ;  hats  off,"  of  the  antique  court 
crier  announced  to  the  eagerly  expectant 
throng,  at  10.10  in  the  morning,  that 
the  tenth  week  of  the  Guiteau  trial  was 
about  to  be  entered  upon.  The  prisoner 
came  in  smiling,  with  more  confidence  in 
his  walk  and  manner  than  he  had  pre- 
viously evinced.  He  saluted  pleasantly 
his  counsel  and  his  brother  as  he  passed 
them,  and,  seating  himself  in  the  dock, 
gave  his  attention  at  once  to  the  morn- 
ing papers,  carefully  scanning  each  to 
see  how  much  space  it  had  devoted  to 
his  speech  (which  we  give  elsewhere  in 
this  book). 

Mr.  Scoville  arose  and  began  his  ad- 
dress to  the  jury.  He  appealed  to  the 
jurors  to  divest  their  minds  wholly  of 
any  preconceived  opinions  on  the  case. 
They  ought  uot  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion until  the  last  word  had  dropped 
from  the  Judge  in  his  final  charge.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  jury.  The  gentleman  who 
would  follow  him  (Mr.  Porter)  would 
attempt  to  influence  their  emotions;  he 
would  address  himself  to  their  hearts 
rather  than  to  their  intellects,  and,  if  the 
question  was  to  be  decided  by  emotion, 
by  passion,  by  prejudice,  by  fear,  then 
the  defendant  would  be  hanged.  But 
the  jury  under  their  oaths  could  not  be 
influenced  by  any  such  .considerations. 
What  was  the  issue  ?  It  was  whether  or 
not  the  prisoner  was  insane  on  the  2d 
of  July  last  when  he  shot  the  President. 


He  said  that  Davidge  was  fair  and 
honest,  but  stated  that,  insensibly,  he 
had  not  in  all  cases  given  the  jury  a 
fair,  full,  strict,  honest  statement  of  the 
evidence.  Neither  had  he  given  them  a 
full,  fair,  honest  statement  of  the  law. 
He  (Scoville)  would,  before  he  con- 
cluded, ta-ke  the  liberty  of  criticising  the 
conduct  of  the  other  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  more  at  length,  simply  be- 
cause they  deserved  it. 

Charging  a  Conspiracy. 

Mr.  Scoville  charged  that  in  this  case 
there  had  been  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Davidge,  and  the  expert  witnesses, 
Drs.  Hamilton,  McDonald,  Kempster, 
Gray  and  Worcester;  and  the  object  of 
the  conspiracy  was  to  hang  the  defend- 
ant. One  of  his  specifications  in  the 
charge  against  the  conspirators  in  the 
present  case  was  that  they  had  attempted 
to  pervert  the  law.  Referring  to  Mr, 
Porter's  repudiation  of  the  idea  that 
Judge  Noah  Davis,  of  New  York,  sat  on 
the  same  bench  as  Barnard  and  Cardoza,^ 
Mr.  Scoville  declared  that  the  two  latter 
Judges  had  never  done  a  more  repre- 
hensible thing  than  Judge  Davis  did 
when  he  attem{)ted  to  promulgate  a 
judicial  decision  not  bearing  on  th© 
case  before  him,  but  intended  to  influ- 
ence this  case,  with  which  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  Mr.  Scoville  proceeded  to 
criticise  some  of  Mr.  Davidge's  proposi- 
tions in  his  argument  to  the  jury,  com- 
plaining of  misrepresentations  of  the 
law.  One  of  these  propositions  was  that 
the  case  must  turn  on  "  the  iron  rule 
whether  the  man  knew  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong."  Mr.  Sco- 
ville proceeded  to  argue  that  from  the 
prisoner's  stand [M)int,  from  his  diseased 
view  of  it,  the  act  was  not  wrong — it  was 
right,  and  so  Mr.  Davidge's  proposition 
was  not  a  correct  proposition  of  law. 
The  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum  when 
he  attacked  another  inmate  or  an  officer 
of  the  institution  knew  that  he  was  com- 
mitting a  crin)e  and  knew  the  difference 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  the 
act,  but  no  one  ever  heard  of  these  in- 
sane people  being  held  to  account  in  a 
court  of  justice  under  this  "  iron  rule  of 
law."  If  he  (Scoville)  had  never  studied 
law  he  would  still  have  known  enough 
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to  be  confident  that  that  was  not  a  cor- 
rect proposition  of  law. 

"  Davidge  knew  it  too,"  the  prisoner 
shouted  ;  "  he  only  said  that  for  money." 

The  Act  of  a  Diseased  Mind. 

Mr.  Scoville  cited  several  similar  quo- 
tations from  Mr.  Davidge's  argument  in 
order  to  show  that  the  counsel  repre 
senting  the  prosecution  were  wilfully 
fiiKsifying  the  law.  It  occurred  some 
thirty  tiuies,  he  said,  in  Mr.  Davidge's 
argument.  The  prisonsr  migfit  have 
had  on  the  2d  of  July  last  enough  sense 
and  judgment  to  know  that  it  would  he 
wrong  to  pick  up  a  pocket-hook  which 
he  found  on  a  bench  in  the  railroad 
station  and  transfer  it  to  his  pocket. 
That  was  not  the  question.  If  the  pris- 
oner was  on  that  morning  overpowered 
by  the  consciousness  (coming  through 
fais  diseased  mind)  that  the  Lord  was 
requiring  him  to  do  an  act  for  the  good 
of  the  country  and  to  save  the  nation 
from  war,  then  it  was  the  result  of  a  dis- 
eased mind  and  the  act  was,  in  the 
prisoner's  view  of  it,  right. 

In  the  course  of  a  further  criticism  of 
what  he  called  Mr.  Davidge's  unfair 
presentation  of  the  law  and  the  testi- 
mony he  was  interrupted  by  the  prisoner, 
who  shouted:  "You  cannot  blame 
Davidge  for  what  he  said  ;  he  was  paid 
for  it."  On  another  occasion,  when  Mr. 
8coville  said  that  if  the  prosecution  had 
anything  of  consequence  to  show  against 
the  prisoner  he  would  not  object  to  it, 
the  prisoner  said:  "  Tliey  have  not  got 
anything.  They  could  not  prove  any- 
thing against  me,  because  I  am  a  square 
man." 

<3ruiteau*s  Many  Interruptions. 

After  the  recess  Mr.  Scoville  proceeded 
with  his  argument,  pointing  out  several 
places  in  Mr.  Davidge's  address  in  which 
there  was  a  deviation  from  or  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  testimony.  After  speak- 
ing some  half  an  hour  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  prisoner,  who  said  :  "  Davidge  had 
better  read  my  speech.  It  is  published 
this  morning — over  a  page  of  it.  I  must 
have  an  understanding  with  his  Honor 
as  to  whether  I  shall  have  a  chance  to 
•deliver  it  or  not." 

Whou  Mr.  Scoville  praised  the  prose- 


cution for  bringing  -witnesses,  at  great 
expense,  to  testify  to  some  trivial  inci- 
dent, the  prisoner  exclaimed:  "  That  is 
sarcasm."  Mr.  Scoville  proceedefl  with 
his  criticism  of  Mr.  Davidge's  argument. 
Wliile  he  was  talking  Attorney  General 
Brewster  entered  the  court  room  and 
took  a  seat  heside  Judge  Cox,  A  good 
deal  of  time  was  spent  over  the  tesli- 
raouy  of  Stephen  English,  the  prisoner 
contiiunng  to  iuteiject  his  own  remarks. 
The  longest  of  them  was:  "The  reason 
I  had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  English 
out  of  Ludlow  Street  Jail  was  that  Mr. 
Winston  and  the  life  insurance  compa- 
nies knew  him  to  be  a  first-class  fraud, 
and  were  'dead  set'  against  him.  He 
would  not  have  got  out  if  I  had  not 
stuck  to  him  like  a  dog  to  a  piece  of 
meat.  When  I  take  hold  of  a  thing  I 
pull  solid,  English  never  got  a  judg- 
ment against  me  and  never  will.  If  I 
had  a  million  dollars  in  my  pocket  I 
would  not  give  the  fellow  a  cent.  That 
is  enough  on  English."  Subsequently,  in 
alluding  to  the  testimony  about  the  non- 
payment of  board-bills,  the  prisoner  again 
interrupted  him, saying:  "That  reminds 
me  to  say  here  that  if  these  people  to 
whom  I  owe  little  bills  will  send  them 
in  they  can  get  their  money  now.  I 
have  got  the  means  to  pay  them.  I  owe 
about  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that,  I  sup- 
pose, is  not  to  hang  a  man."  Referring  to 
Shaw's  testimony  as  to  the  incident  of  the 
oroide  watch,  Scoville  said  (ironically): 
"And  this  is  another  step  in  the  vast 
career  of  crime  which  leads  on  to  the 
gallows."  "That  is  good,"  said  the 
prisoner;  "but  you  had  better  dismiss 
Shaw  with  a  'pshaw'  and  let  him  go." 

As  no  laugh  followed  he  spelled  out 
the  word,  and  said  :  "  They  do  not  see  the 
pun,  do  they?"  Referring  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Shaw  and  of  his  clerk,  as  to  the 
conversation  in  which  the  prisoner  said 
he  would  imitate  Wilkes  Booth,  Mr.  Sco- 
ville declared  his  belief  that  in  that  mat- 
ter both  those  witnesses  had  perjured 
themselves.  ["  I  know  that  they  have," 
said  the  prisoner.]  Shaw  wanted  to  bring 
this  man  to  the  gall.iws.  He  (Scoville) 
could  honor  Mason,  McGill  and  Jones, 
as  compared  with  Shaw.  They  were 
willing  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
if  necessary.  They  were  willing,  at  least, 
to  stake  their  personal  liberty  on  the 
issue.     But  Shaw  sought  to  hang  this 
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man  without  assuming  even  the  risk  of 
a  prosecution  for  perjury. 

"  This  whole  Shaw  business,"  the  pris- 
oner interrupted,  "is  a  lie  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  any  decent  man  will  say  so." 

Then  (as  the  Court  was  declared  ad- 
ji  urned  at  three  o'clock)  Guiteau  said  : 
"I  ask  your  Honor  to  read  my  speech 
this  evening,  because  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  it  to-morrow  morning." 

In  spite  of  the  very  un propitious 
weather  on  the  morniag  of  the  17th  the 
court  room  contained  its  usual  crowd  of 
spectators,  the  ladies  being  largely  in  the 
majorit3\  The  prisoner  sat  quietly  in  the 
dock  for  some  minutes,  but  when  Mr. 
Scoville  rose  to  proceed  with  his  argu- 
ment the  prisoner  reminded  him  that  he 
was  to  address  the  Court,  and  Mr.  Sco- 
ville yielded  for  that  purpose.  The 
prisoner  then  proceeded  to  read,  in  a 
very  pretentious,  oratorical  style,  a  plea 
to  the  Court  to  allow  him  to  read  his 
speech  to  the  jury.  "  In  general,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  satisfied  with  the  law  as  pro- 
posed by  your  Honor,  but  I  have  sug- 
gested a  still  broader  view,  which  I  ask 
your  Honor  to  follow,  to  wit:  That  if 
the  jury  believe  that  I  believed  it  was 
right  to  remove  the  President,  because 
I  had  special  Divine  authority  so  to  do, 
and  was  forced  to  do  it  by  the  Deity, 
they  will  acquit  on  the  ground  of  transi- 
tory mania."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
neither  Mr.  Reed  nor  Mr.  Scoville  had 
represented  him.  He  knew  his  own 
feelings  and  his  inspiration,  "And  I  ask 
your  Honor,"  he  continued, "  in  the  name 
of  justice,  in  the  name  of  the  American 
people,  to  allow  me  to  address  the  jury 
of  my  countrymen,  when  my  life  may  be 
at  stake.  If  a  man  on  that  jury  has  a 
doubt  as  to  his  duty  in  acquitting  me,  my 
speech  will  probably  settle  hiia  iu  my 
favor." 

Mr.  Scoville  Complains. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  with  his 
argument,  criticising  the  District  Attor- 
ney for  sending  experts  to  the  jail,  not  to 
find  out  the  true  state  of  Guiteau's  mind, 
but  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Scoville  complained  that 
the  District  Attorney  had  suppressed  all 
evidence  of  the  state  of  the  prisoner's 
mind  for  the  first  two  weeks  since  his 
confinement.     He  complained  also  that 


Mr.  Davidge  had  misrepresented  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Spitzka,  and  that  all 
the  counsel  for  the  Government  had 
sought  by  ridicule  to  belittle  Dr.  Spitzka 
and  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  his  open^ 
manly,  scientific  statements.  That  was 
conduct  worthy  of  a  police  court  rather 
than  of  this  court.  Referring  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  prosecution  to  alh>w  the  de- 
fence to  examine  Detective  McElfresh 
and  Dr.  McFarland  aud  Clark  Mills, 
Mr.  Scoville  said  he  did  not  want  to 
hear  any  more  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial.  He  criticised  the  course  of  the 
prosecution  in  refusing  to  permit  the 
prisoner  to  address  the  jury  for  a  brief 
hour  or  two,  simply  because  they  fear  he 
might  disclose  by  his  manner  or  speech 
his  true  mental  condition.  Referring  to 
Mr.  Porter,  he  spoke  of  him  as  having 
come  here  for  money,  and  lent  himself 
to  the  practices  which  he  (Mr.  Scoville) 
had  been  describing.  He  alluded  to  his 
rising  up  with  all  the  dignity  of  Demos- 
thenes to  discuss  some  small  questions 
of  evidence,  and  he  confessed  to  have 
resorted  to  some  little  subterfuges  ta 
draw  Mr.  Porter  out.  He  had  done  so 
to  such  purpose  that  Mr.  Porter  had 
trained  his  big  guns  on  himself  (Sco- 
ville), and  to-day  Mr.  Porter  would 
make  as  strong  a  speech  against  him 
and  would  condemn  him  as  strongly  as 
Guiteau. 

The  Prisoner — He  would  be  in  favor 
of  hanging  you. 

An  Attack  on  Porter. 

Mr.  Scoville — Mr.  Porter,  carried  away 
by  the  heat  of  his  passion,  denounced  the 
whole  tribe  of  Guiteaus  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  defendant,  and  he  just 
stopped  in  his  expression  when  he 
wanted  to  consign  us  all  to  the  gallows. 
That  is  the  kind  of  man  that  Mr.  Por- 
ter is ;  aud  when  he  comes  before  you 
with  his  tremendous  efforts,  with  his 
long,  bony  finger  pointing  now  at  this 
juryman  and  now  at  another,  command- 
ing them  to  find  this  man  guilty  and 
urging  it  with  all  the  force  which  he  can 
command  as  the  last  expiring  effort  of  a 
long  life  of  forensic  eloquence  which 
shall  hand  his  name  down  to  the  ages  as 
an  advocate,  remember,  gentlemen,  that 
back  of  all  this  is  a  large  fee ;  back  of 
it  all  is  Mr,  Porter's  personal  feeling, 
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not  against  the  prisoner  only,  but  against 
me  and  the  Guiteau  family ;  and  back 
of  all  tliis  is  the  fact  Mr.  Porter  has 
come  here  to  prostitute  his  talents  and 
his  high  attainments  for  money  to  hang 
an  insane  man.  As  to  the  District  At- 
torney, he  has  been  dictatorial  through- 
out this  case.  He  has  treated  the  de- 
fendant's witnesses  with  all  the  domi- 
neering, overbearing  conduct  of  a  Jeff- 
reys. He  has  attempted  to  c^rry  this 
case  for  the  prosecution  by  conduct  un- 
becoming his  high  office.  And  if  this 
man  be  hanged,  if  he  goes  to  the  gallows, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  District  At- 
torney of  this  District,  through  his  sup- 
pression of  evidence,  through  the  arts 
and  devices  which  have  characterized 
this  prosecution  and  which  have  been  a 
disgrace  to  it,  then,  in  after  years,  if  con- 
science does  its  duty,  that  scene  ^yill 
come  very  often  before  the  imagination 
of  the  gentleman.  And  in  the  night 
time  the  vision  will  come  to  him  of  a 
black  form  hanging  by  the  neck.  The 
voice  will  come  to  him  from  beneath  the 
black  cap  drawn  over  that  shapeless 
head  and  it  will  say,  in  the  tones  of  a 
lunatic :  "  It  was  God's  act,  Corkhill, 
not  mine,"  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  es- 
cape it.  He  may  now  seek  to  ride  on 
the  wave  of  popular  revenge  a  conquer- 
ing hero,  but  it  will  be  like  the  case  of 
the  Parisian  mob  which  crowned  a  har- 
lot and  called  her  their  gfxhiess.  And 
when  the  reaction  comes  and  the  wave 
subsides  he  will  be  left  stranded  on  the 
barren  shore  of  popular  opinion,  an  ob- 
ject of  disgrace. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  District 
Attorney,  smiling  sarcastically. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  went  on  to  give  the 
theory  of  the  defence.  He  thought  that 
the  prisoner  was  affected  with  chronic 
insanity  and  that  the  commencement  of 
it  was  when  the  prisoner  was  a  boy  of 
jibout  nineteen  years  of  age  or  before  that. 

A  Fortune  for  Guiteau. 

After  the  recess  the  prisoner  opened 
the  proceedings  by  saying,  "  I  am  in 
good  luck  this  morning.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  check  for  $25,000  on  the  First 
National  Bank  of  New  York ;  another 
check  for  $5,000,  and  still  another  for 
.$750.  I  believe  thetr)  all  to  be  good 
checks,  too.     I  wish  to  send  my  thanks 


to  the  givers,  and  1  hope  this  thing  will 
be  kept  up." 

Mr.  Scoville  then  resumed  his  address, 
to  the  jury.  He  attributed  to  transitory 
mania  the  incident  of  the  prisoner's 
raising  an  axe  against  his  sister  and  the 
circumstance  of  his  denying  it,  because 
such  sudden  attacks  of  transitory  mania 
were  frequently  accompanied  by  total 
forgetfulness.  He  reviewed  the  prisoner's 
life  down  to  the  time  when  he  entered 
the  Oneida  Community.  His  whole  con- 
duct in  the  Community  was  the  out- 
growth of  an  intense,  uncontrollable  re- 
ligious element. 

Mr.  Scoville  was  sure  that  when  the 
jury  came  to  weigh  all  the  considera- 
tions, when  they  came  to  understand 
truly  and  correctly  the  mental  condition 
of  this  man,  they  would  not  consider  it 
unusual  or  out  of  place  that  the  political 
situation  (to  which  the  prisoner  had  re- 
ferred them  so  often)  was  the  moving 
cause  of  unhinging  his  intellect  and  de- 
throning his  reason.  He  had  got  the 
idea  from  a  man  high  in  party  council — 
Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan — that 
another  civil  war  would  come  iu  which 
millions  of  men  would  be  sacrifieetl,  and 
the  thought  came  to  him  :  "  Can  that  ca- 
lamity be  averted  ?"  That  thought  was 
supplemented  by  another.  "  Yes,  it  can^ 
be  averted  by  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent If  the  President  were  out  of  the 
way  these  troubles  would  cease."  His 
next  idea  was,  "  Perhaps  I  am  the  di- 
vinely-appointed agent  to  accomplish  it." 
Then  entirely  consistent  with  his  whole 
life  he  immediately  goes  to  the  Lord  in 
prayer  to  find  out  whether  the  suggestion 
was  a  good  or  an  evil  one,  whether  it 
came  from  God  or  the  devil.  Of  course 
any  sane  man  would  have  known  that 
the  Lord  would  not  prompt  him  to  kill 
another  man,  but  no  one  could  judge  as 
to  the  workings  of  an  insane  mind.  After 
two  weeks'  prayer  he  had  become  con- 
vinced that  the  Lord  required  him  to  do 
this  act  and  then  he  went  on  day  by  day 
deliberating  to  do  what  he  believed  the 
Lord  required  him  to  do.  From  bis 
standpoint  he  knew  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  the  act  could  not  be 
wrong. 

Guiteau's  Own  Defence. 

Jf  the  pfisoner,  Mr.  B«oville  eonfiuuctf 
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Ijad  been  allowed  to  address  the  jury  he 
would  have  taken  the  position  that  his 
act  in  shooting  the  President  was  right ; 
that  it  was  commanded  by  God;  that  it 
was  such  an  act  as  only  infinite  wisdom 
could  have  divined  and  infinite  power 
accomplished  in  order  to  save  this  coun- 
try, and  that  he  was  the  humble  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God  in  doing  it. 
That  would  have  been  his  plea  if  he 
could  have  made  his  speech.  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  as  the  indication  of  a  sound 
mind?  It  would  be  simply  saying  to 
you  :  "  The  Lord  did  this  thing ;  if  you 
are  going  to  hang  anybody  hang  the 
Deity,  the  principal  actor ;  I  was  only 
the  instrument  in  his  hand."  How  dif- 
ferent that  is,  gentlemen,  from  the  real 
defence  in  this  case.  We  say  that  the 
prisoner  never  had  any  inspiration  of 
any  kind ;  that  the  Lord  never  required 
him  to  remove  the  dead  President ;  that 
it  was  a  falsehood  and  delusion  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  it  was  in  its  incep- 
tion and  execution  and  is  to-day  a  proof 
of  the  diseased  mind  of  this  man. 

The  Prisoner — You  and  the  American 
people  do  not  agree  on  that,  my  friend. 
They  are  coming  to  my  side  and  do  not 
you  forget  it. 

The  Court  here  at  3.45  p.  m.,  adjourned. 

Mr.  Sooville's  SensatioiL 

On  Wednesday  morning,  January 
18th,  Mr.  Scoville  got  off  a  tirade  that 
is  believed  to  have  injured  his  case  with 
the  jury. 

It  was  a  severe,  and  by  many  said  to 
liave  been  an  entirely  uncalled  for  at- 
tack on  the  "  Stalwarts,"  including  such 
prominent  persons  as  President  Arthur, 
General  Grant  and  ex-Senator  Roscoe 
Ooukling.  His  speech  on  this  day  was 
very  bitter  indeed. 

Every  seat  in  the  court  room  was 
occupied  and  all  available  standing 
I'oom.  The  Court  having  been  called 
to  Qi'der  the  prisoner  said  in  a  quiet 
tone,  different  in  every  respect  from  the 
one  which  he  used  when  he  made  his 
usual  morning  speech  :  "  I  hope  Your 
Honor  will  allow  me  to  address  the  jury 
after  Mr.  Scoville  gets  through."  "  I 
will  consider  that  after  Mr.  Scoville  has 
iiiiished,"  replied  Judge  Cox.  Mr.  Sco- 
ville ihca  proceeded  with  his  address. 


He  commented  upon  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Gray,  of  the  Utica  Asylum,  and  cited 
cases  of  insanity  stated  in  tables  made 
out  by  him  to  show  that  persons  com- 
mitted homicides  under  insane  delusions 
and  soon  afterwards  sustained  a  reaction 
and  could  converse  in  an  intelligent  man- 
ner. These  tables  show  that  in  cases  of 
homicidal  mania  the  patient  was  not 
always  past  recovery.  The  prisoner  had 
honestly  acted  under  a  delusion,  which 
delusion  was  his  belief  that  the  Lord  re- 
quired him  to  do  the  act ;  but  that,  as 
soon  as  the  reaction  came,  he  feeling  that 
he  had  done  what  the  Lord  required  had 
gone  to  the  jail  as  a  place  of  rest  or  re- 
pose. In  that  repose  he  had  remained 
up  to  the  time  of  the  trial.  He  contended 
that  the  prisoner  had  not  been  playing  a 
part,  but  had  pursued  the  very  opposite 
course.  He  had  said  and  done  much  to 
prejudice  the  theory  of  insanity.  If  h& 
had  been  sane  and  playing  insanity  he 
would  not  have  done  this.  "  When  any- 
thing strikes  him  as  wrong,"  said  Mr. 
Scoville,  "he  says  so  at  once,  and  here 
is  the  secret  of  his  just  denunciations  of 
^he  District  Attorney,  the  man  who  in- 
troduced spies  into  his  cell  to  obtain  his 
secrets  and,  if  possible,  to  hang  him.  But, 
thank  God,  they  never  obtained  one 
item  of  evidence  which  would  operate 
against  him.  You  yourselves,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  have  seen  how  this 
honorable  District  Attorney  has  wick- 
edly suppressed  and  destroyed  evidence 
that  would  have  aided  the  prisoner." 

Guiteau.  That  last  is  meant  for 
sarcasm. 

The  Infamy  of  the  Politicians. 

At  this  point  of  his  address  Mr.  Sco- 
ville branched  off  to  the  question  of 
politics  as  connected  with  the  case  and 
his  remarks  were  listened  to  with  graxt 
deal  of  attention  and  interest.  He  sai(i : 
If  there  were  no  reasons  back  of  this 
prosecution,  this  mau  arraigned  here  be- 
fore you,  gentlemen,  would  never  have 
been  brought  into  a  court  of  justice.  He 
would  have  been  taken,  after  the  homi- 
cide, to  an  insane  asylum,  and  kept  there 
until  he  died.  Back  of  tlii;-  prosecution 
is  something  which  I  have  had  to  con- 
tend against  and  which  you  may  now  or 
will  feel  the  pressure  of  before  you  get 
through  with  the  case.     It  is  not  merely 
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the  efforts  of  this  man  (pointing  to  the 
District  Attorney),  Bacic  of  him  is  the 
United  States  government;  and  I  arraign 
before  you,  gentlemen,  as  those  who  are 
crowding  the  prisoner  to  the  gallows 
persons  high  in  authority.  I  say,  and  I 
eay  it  without  fear,  that  the  movers  of 
this  prosecution  are  those  politicians  who 
seek  to  hide  their  own  infamy  by  cast- 
ing the  blame  on  tliis  insane  man.  I 
say  that  such  men  as  Conkling  and 
Grant  and  Arthur — those  who  made 
war  without  justification  on  that  dead 
President,  whom  they  have  since  lauded 
to  the  skies — instituted  that  state  of 
things  and  manufactured  that  degree  of 
pub.ic  excitement  and  political  feeling 
that  preyed  on  this  insane  man  until 
reason  left  its  throne  and  did  that  which 
he  considered  to  be  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  their  counsel  and  their  con- 
duct. 1  did  not  intend  to  say  this  when 
I  opened  the  case.  Then  I  expected  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial.  I  supposed  that 
there  would  be  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution,  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  represents  the  United  States 
Government,  to  prevent  it  from  intro- 
ducing all  proper  evidence.  I  supposed 
that  I  would  have  the  poor  pittance 
which  I  asked  for  and  which,  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  was  entitled  to, 
which  every  criminal  is  entitled  to  until 
the  jury  brings  in  the  verdict.  I  sup- 
posed that  we  would  have  that  which  I 
came  to  Washington  for,  to  wit,  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  of  this  case. 

Assaulting  the  Stalwarts. 

But  since  I  have  found  that  the  evi- 
dence has  been  suppressed,  that  every 
undue  advantage  has  been  taken  that 
could  be  taken  by  the  prosecution,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  shall 
not  spare  these  men  who  fomented  this 
strife  and  permit  them  to  make  a  scape- 
goat of  this  insane  man  so  that  they  shall 
still  be  revered  and  honored  in  public 
estin)atiou.  What  I  have  to  say  is  this, 
and  I  say  it  without  any  feeling,  ur  if 
there  is  any  feeling  it  is  one  of  regret, 
that  men  placed  so  high  in  poN-or,  ele- 
vated so  higii  by  the  suffrages  of  their 
fellow-citizens  as  those  persons  are, should 
forget  their  high  duties  and  descend  from 
the  high  positions  in  which  they  have 
been  placed  to  the  petty  and  ignominious 


scramble  for  office  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  warfare  waged  on  President  Gar- 
field. Do  you  believe  that  this  crime 
would  ever  have  been  committed  if  Conk- 
ling and  Piatt  had  not  resented  thi.' 
nomination  by  President  Garfield  of 
Judge  Robertson  to  be  Collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York  ?  He  sees  a  Presi- 
dent whom,  since  his  death,  all  say  to  be 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  land.  I  say  it 
because  I  believe  it  and  because  I  had 
that  opinion  of  him  before  his  death. 
But  these  men  who,  since  his  death,  have 
been  so  profuse  in  their  admiration  of 
him,  who  have  said  so  many  things  iu 
laudation  of  his  character  and  his  high 
motives,  were  ready  before  the  second  of 
July  last  to  trample  him  in  the  dust  if 
they  had  had  the  opportunity.  They 
were  ready  to  degrade  and  disgrace  him 
with  his  country.  They  were  ready  to 
see  him  go  down  to  obscurity  and  dis- 
grace to  the  grave,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  an  assassin's  hand. 

Conkling  sliall  not  Escape. 

I  admit  that  Mr.  Conkling  is  (imitat- 
ing Mr.  Porter's  style  of  declamation) 
"one  of  the  first  parliamentarians  of  the 
age,"  that  he  is  a  great  statesman.  I  ad- 
mit that,  and  Mr.  Conkling,  with  those 
qualities  had  no  right,  had  no  business 
to  engage  in  a  petty  squabble  about  a 
petty  office.  He  waged  a  war  on  the 
chosen  representative  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Presidential  chair.  Mt. 
Conkling  shall  not  shirk,  shall  not 
avoid,  shall  not  escape  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  American  people,  if  I  caii 
fasten  it  on  him,  for  that  disgraceful 
conduct  on  his  part.  Neither  shall 
General  Grant,  honored  as  he  is  by  his 
country,  honored  as  he  has  been  by  the 
suflTrages  of  the  people,  honored  as  he 
has  been  for  twenty  years  in  my  owu 
heart — neither  shall  General  Grant  es- 
cape that  condemnation  to  which  he  - 
justly  subjected  himself  when,  coming 
from  Mexico,  leaving  his  duties  and 
coming  with  undue  haste,  he  threw  his 
own  name' and  influence  into  that  petty 
quarrel  about  a  small  office  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  sought  to  foment 
the  difference  which  had  sprung  uj>. 
Genenil  Grant  stands  only  a  nobleman 
as  he  stands  iu  the  hearts  of  his  coun* 
trymen.     We  have  no  Lord  Grant,  uq 
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Duke  of  Galena;  we  have  only  General 
Grant,  and  as  long  as  he  maintoins  the 
high  character,  his  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try, so  long  and  no  longer  will  he  main- 
tain that  place  which  he  has  obtained  in 
the  hearts  of  liis  countrymen.  It  is  more 
noble  for  General  Grant  to  say  what  he 
has  lately  suid  in  relation  to  General 
Porter,  that  his  conduct  toward  him 
eighteen  years  ago  was  a  mistake,  that 
lie  did  a  wrong  and  that  it  should  be 
corrected — it  was  more  noble,  more 
manly  in  him  to  take  that  position  than 
to  do  anything  which  he  has  accom- 
plished during  the  course  of  his  long  life. 

Arthur's  Condemnation. 

But  therp  is  another  step  for  him  to 
take  and  another  step  for  the  President 
to  take  if  they  would  redeem  themselves 
in  the  opinion  of  their  countrymen. 
AVhen  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  left  his  high  position  and  went  to 
Albany  and  prostituted  his  place  and  his 
talent  and  his  influence  towards  the 
fomenting  and  spreading  of  this  quarrel 
and  controversy  in  the  Republican  party 
he  deserved  the  condemnation  of  every 
citizen  of  this  Republic.  And  that  con- 
duct sticks  to  him  \t't  and  will  until  he 
and  General  Gnu,!  and  Senator  Conk- 
ling,  in  all  thtif  piide,  in  all  their  am- 
bition, shall  come  out  openly  and  plainly 
before  the  public,  through  a  letter  or 
declaration  of  some  kind,  and  say  that 
this  warfare  which  they  waged  on  Presi- 
dent Garfield  was  unwarranted  and  was 
disgraceful  to  them  as  citizens  of  the 
Kepublic,  holding  the  high  positions 
which  they  held.  I  say  this  thing  on 
my  own  responsibility.  I  would  not 
have  said  it  now,  but  further — I  am  not 
going  to  see  the  shortcomings  and  the 
misdeeds  of  these  men,  though  high  in 
place  and  power,  visited  on  the  head  of 
this  insane  man  if  I  can  help  it.  And  I 
tell  you  how  it  would  be  done — if  you 
find  a  verdict  of  guilty.  This  is  the 
reason  which  had  prompted  all  this  ex- 
penditure of  power  and  force  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  haug  this  man. 
This  is  it.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  President  Garfield.  It  is 
not  fur  the  purpose  of  doing  justice. 
But  if  it  can  be  made  to  apjjear  by  the 
▼erdicL  of  a  jury  that  this  act  was  the 
tact  of  a  sane  mau,  a  man  who  wae  re- 


sponsible for  his  conduct,  by  a  man  who 
could  conceal  his  action,  a  man  who 
should  be  judged  by  the  same  standard 
by  which  we  judge  ourselves,  what  then? 
Why,  these  men  can  sav,  and  will  say, 
"We  are  not  responsible  for  what  a 
sane  man  has  done.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  that.  It  is  true  we  had  a 
quarrel ;  it  is  true  we  had  a  difference, 
but  no  sane  man  had  a  right  because  of 
that  to  shoot  the  President."  And  that 
reasoning  is  perfectly  correct.  There- 
fore, if  you  find  this  prisoner  guilty 
these  men  are  sheltered,  screened,  almost 
vindicated  from  public  opinion.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  suppose  you  find 
this  man  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity, what  is  the  result  ?  The  people  say  : 
"  This  is  the  man  whose  mind  was  preyed 
upon  by  supposed  impending  evil ;  who 
was  led  to  believe  that  there  was  another 
war  coming,  and  that  a  million  lives 
were  to  be  sacrificed.  Under  that  delu- 
sion he  shot  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  That  will  be  the  first  conclu- 
sion. What  will  be  the  next  step? 
Somebody  must  be  to  blame  when  an 
act  of  this  kind  has  been  done.  Who 
induced  this  poor  lunatic  to  do  this  act? 
Recollect  those  slips  cut  from  the  news- 
papers and  stating  what  Conkling  said, 
what  Conkling  did,  what  Arthur  said, 
what  Arthur  did,  what  Grant  said,  what 
Grant  did.  When  the  people  make  up 
their  minds  they  will  fix  the  blame 
somewhere.  Where  will  it  rest  but 
upon  the  heads  of  and  hearts  of  those 
men  who  waged  this  unjustifiable  wai- 
against  the  dead  President?  And  these 
men  will  rest  forever  with  that  oppro- 
brium upon  them,  and  they  will  go  down 
to  their  graves  with  the  contempt  and 
reproach  of  their  fellow-citizens,  unle^'^ 
they  do  the  only  thing  that  can  be  doii-^ 
— what  Grant  has  done  in  relation  t<- 
Fitz  John  Porter — come  out  and  say  «<* 
American  citizens:  "We  did  wrong." 
Let  them  write  a  letter  to  the  desolate 
widow  at  Cleveland  and  say  to  her: 
"  It  is  true  we  are  sorry  ;  it  is  true  we 
mourn  with  you  ;  but  we  feel  that  this 
terrible  calamity  was  in  some  degree  the 
outgrowth,  the  legitimate  result  of  this 
unjustifiable  war  which  we  waged  against 
yt)ui-  dead  husband,  and  we  pray  you  to 
forgive  us."  When  these  men  do  that 
they  will  show  tlieir  claim  to  the  regard 
of  the  American   people,  and  it  is  the 
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only   thing  they  can   do  to  eave  their 
names  from  merited  oblivion. 

Some  Remarks  from  Guiteau. 

After  the  recess  the  prisoner  opened 
the  proceedings  with  a  desire  to  talk  a 
little  about  politics,  too.  '*  There  are," 
he  asserted,  "  two  or  three  crank  news- 
papers in  the  country,  to  wit:  Reid's 
Tribune,  Medill's  Chicago  Tribune,  Hal- 
stead's  Cincinnati  Commercial,  George 
William  Curtis,  the  man  milliner.  The 
weather  has  been  rather  cool  lately. 
These  fellows  had  better  be  off  under 
the  trees  and  cool  off  a  little.  The  only 
cranks  in  the  country  are  those  fellows. 
They  had  better  join  the  Graut-Guiteau- 
Arthur  combination,  and  get  into  good 
company  and  become  good  Republi- 
cans." 

There  were  several  exciting  scenes. 
The  court  room  was  packed  as  usual, 
the  male  sex,  outside  of  counsel  and  re- 
porters, being  represented  by  not  more 
than  a  score.  All  the  rest  of  the 
audience  was  composed  of  ladies.  One 
lady,  weighing  close  to  three  hundred 
pounds,  pressed  in,  and  finding  a  vacant 
spot  with  three  or  four  unoccupied  chairs 
about  her  quickly  and  quietly  sat  down, 
doubtless  wondering  why  the  chairs  re- 
mained untaken.  She  soon  found  out 
when  an  oflBcer  informed  her  that  she 
was  in  the  dock.  With  a  quick  remark 
she  arose  to  leave,  anid  the  officer  at- 
tempted to  assist  her  over  the  rail  into 
a  chair  beyond.  The  lady  got  one  foot 
and  limb  over,  but  could  not  draw  the 
other  after  her.  Two  policemen  and  a 
deputy  marshal  went  to  her  assistance, 
and  amid  great  laughter  she  was  finally 
elevated  sufficiently  to  pass  the  rail  and 
to  settle  in  the  chair  beyond.  Officer 
Cunningham,  who  assisted  in  the  lifting, 
declared  that  she  weighed  four  hundred 
if  she  weighed  a  pound. 

Assaulting  a  Guard. 

When  the  Court  took  a  recess  another 
exciting  scene  occurred.  The  prisoner 
was  very  impatient  to  get  out  of  the 
dock,  and  scarcely  could  keep  still  long 
enough  to  be  handcuffed.  Captain  Tall 
did  not  wish  to  take  him  into  the  crowd, 
and  Guiteau  showed  ugliness  and  tem- 
per because  he  was  not  permitted  to  go 


right  out.     The  delay  did  not  exceed 

two  minutes,  and  then  the  officers  started 
with  him.  When  he  reached  the  counsel 
table  he  stopped  and  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  his  brother.  The  guards 
then  moved  on  with  him,  and  when  he 
got  around  where  the  jury  sits  he  made 
another  halt  to  talk  again  with  some 
gentlemen.  The  crowd  was  pressing 
around  and  behind  him,  and  Captain 
Tall,  wishing  to  escape  it,  pushed  his 
prisoner  along.  This  made  him  mad 
and  he  turned  quickly  and  shot  out  both 
hands,  planting  his  fists  in  the  deputy 
marshal's  breast.  The  officers  quickly 
turned  on  him  and  hustled  him  out  in 
double  quick  time  and  up  stairs  to  the 
private  room,  where  he  was  wrathy  for  a 
few  minutes  and  pronounced  the  deputy 
marshal  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  Cap- 
tain Tall  gave  him  very  quickly  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  in  his  charge  and 
if  he  would  not  conduct  himself  decently 
he  would  be  compelled  to  do  so.  If  he 
wanted  force. resorted  to  he  would  get  it 
to  his  heart's  content.  Hardly  had  the 
prisoner  got  up  stairs  before  Mrs.  Sco- 
ville  was  on  the  spot  and  sided  with  the 
prisoner.  The  scene  in  the  cour't  room 
took  place  near  the  drK)r  and  was  done 
so  quickly  that  only  the  persons  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  saw  it. 

Mr.  Scoville  finished  his  speech  at  two 
o'clock  and  was  applauded  for  his  effort. 
It  was  acknowledged  that  for  his  inex- 
perience in  criminal  law  he  conducted 
his  case  with  ability.  He  was  harassed 
at  almost  every  turn  by  the  sneers  of 
the  District  Attorney.  It  was  agreed 
on  this  day  that  Guiteau  should  be  al- 
lowed to  address  the  jury. 


Judge  Porter  for  the  Prose- 
cution. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  just  here  that  . 
Judge  Porter  is  an  ex-Judge,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  lawyer  by  the  prosecution. 
It  is  apt  to  prove  confusing  to  those  of 
our  readers  not  familiar  with  these  facts. 
In  other  words,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  was  really  but  one  Judge  in 
this  case — Judge  Cox,  who  presided. 

For  every  seat  in  the  court  room  on 
the  morning  of  the  28d  there  were  at 
least  ten  clamoring  applicants  besieging 
every  avenue  of  apprcnrli.      Members 
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of  the  press,  counsel  and  court  officers 
found  the  greatest  difficuhy  in  forcing 
their  way  through  the  throngs  that 
blocked  up  every  passage-way.  Even 
the  holders  of  special  tickets  were  in 
many  instances  unable  to  get  near 
enough  to  the  policemen  and  bailiffs 
to  show  them  their  credentials.  At  half- 
past  nine  the  doors  were  opened,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  every 
nook  in  the  room  was  filled,  and  the 
doors  were  again  closed.  Several  hun- 
dred, perhaps  a  thousand,  people  were 
shivering  upon  the  outside,  and  many 
of  them  still  remained  at  the  hour  of 
recess.  After  the  usual  warning  by 
Marshal  Henry,  the  court  was  duly 
opened,  and  the  prisoner  brought  in. 

As  soon  as  seated  Guiteau  opened  the 
day's  proceedings  with  the  following  an- 
Dounceujent :  "  I  spent  yesterday  in  ex- 
amining my  mail.  I  had  several  hun- 
dred letters,  many  of  them  from  ladies, 
and  some  were  very  tender.  I  desire  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  ladies  for  these 
kind  and  tender  letters.  One  letter  sug- 
gests that  General  Arthur  give  me  a 
Cabinet  office.  Now,  I  want  to  say,  I 
would  not  take  any  office  from  President 
Arthur,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
don't  think  it  proper  that  I  should  ac- 
cept one. 

"  Now,  iu  regard  to  Judge  Porter,  I 
want  to  say :  As  he  is  to  have  the  clos- 
ing of  the  case,  if  he  attempts  to  mislead 
the  Court  or  the  jury,  I  and  my  counsel 
will  stop  him.  He  came  into  this  case 
under  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
General  Arthur,  otherwise  he  would  not 
be  in  the  case.  He  don't  properly  rep- 
resent the  Government.  He  only  repre- 
sents himself." 

Judge  Porter  entered  the  court  room 
shortly  before  the  prisoner  had  delivered 
himself  of  this  warning.  After  a  mo- 
ment's delay  he  stepped  to  the  open 
space  before  the  juVy,  and  in  tones  which 
clearly  betrayed  his  weakened  coudition, 
began  the  closing  argument  upon  this 
now  celebrated  case. 

Said  Judge  Porter :  "  If  it  please  your 
Honor  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  my 
infirmity— -for  I  share  your  fatigue — I 
proceed  as  best  I  can  to  discharge  my 
duty. 

"  The  nature  of  this  duty  is  such  that 
I  should  feel  that  I  were  almost  an  ac- 
cessory after  the  fact  if  I  should  fail  to 


say  such  words  as  I  can  to  aid  you  in 
reaching  a  proper  conclusion.  Thus  far 
the  trial  has  practically  been  condncu  d 
by  the  prisoner  and  Mr.  Scoville.  Every 
one  has  been  denounced  at  their  will,  and 
even  now  I  am  informed  that  I  will  be 
interrupted  by  them  both." 

Judge  Porter  briefly  recited  the  scenes 
of  disorder,  the  aibuse  and  slander  to 
which  every  one  upon  the  case  had  for 
two  months  been  subjected,  and  yet,  he 
said;  of  the  three  speeches  which  liad 
been  made  by  the  defence,  I  will  do  the 
prisoner  the  justice  to  say  that  his  was 
the  least  objectionable.  After  sketching 
the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  crime, 
and  painting  with  fervid  language  the 
damning  wickedness  of  its  execution, 
Judge  Porter  turned  his  attention  to  the 
prisoner,  and  proceeded  to  depict  his 
character: 

A  beggar,  a  hypocrite,  a  robber,  and 
a  swindler,  a  lawyer  who  never  won  a 
cause — no  Court,  no  jui'y  failed  to  see  in 
him  the  dishonest  rogue,  and  such  men 
cannot  win  causes — he  has  left  his  trail 
of  infamy  in  a  hundred  directions.  The 
man  who,  as  a  lawyer,  had  such  notions 
of  morality  that  when  he  had  taken 
debts  to  collect  and  collected  them  by 
dogging  the  debtor,  he  held  them  against 
his  client;  a  man  who  was  capable  of 
blasting  the  name  of  the  woman  with 
whom  he  had  slept  for  years,  and  still 
recognized  as  his  wife  ;  a  man  who,  when 
he  tired  of  this  woman,  pretending  to  be 
a  Christian  and  a  believer  of  the  Bilde, 
looked  in  the  book  and  read,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  and  then 
went  out  and  deliberately  committed 
adultery  with  a  slreet-walker ;  a  man 
who  pushed  himself  into  the  fellowship 
of  Christian  associations  as  a  follower  of 
the  Saviour,  when  fresh  from  six  years 
of  foul  fornication  iu  the  Oueida  Com- 
munity. 

Guiteau — "  That  lie  ought  to  choke 
you." 

As  Judge  Porter  proceeded  with  the 
resistless  torrent  of  denunciation  and  in- 
vective the  prisoner  occasionally  called 
out,  "That's  a  lie,"  "That's  absolutely 
false,"  or  "  That  aint  so." 

Passing  in  review  the  principal  events 
of  the  prisoner's  life.  Judge  Porter  showed 
up  in  all  its  hi<leous  deformity,  the  in- 
famous bent  of  his  nature.  Alluding 
to   his   dispute  with    his   brother,  John 
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W.  Guiteau,  in  Boston,  when  he  struck 
the  latter  in  the  face,  Judge  Porter  said : 
"This  was  the  first  and  the  last  time 
this  coward  ever  struck  any  blow  in  the 
face.  His  coward  hand  always  struck 
from  behind." 

After  showing  who  and  what  was  the 
murderer,  Judge  Porter  next  described 
his  victim,  paying  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  character  and  services  of  the  lament- 
ed President,  and  pronouncing  a  most 
touching  eulogy,  as  it  were,  upon  his 
memory.  The  claims  of  the  prisoner  to 
be  a  praying  man  were  considered,  and 
the  hollow  mockery  of  the  claim  was 
shown. 

Guiteau  angrily  shouted :  "  I  pray 
every  night  and  morning  and  before 
every  meal.  If  you  did  the  same  you 
would  be  a  better  man.  You  wouldn't 
be  here  looking  for  blood  money." 

The  prisoner  says  he  prayed  for  six 
weeks.  Why,  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  unalterably  to  murder  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  first  of  June,  said  Judge 
Porter,  did  he  still  continue  to  pray 
down  to  the  very  act  of  murder  ? 

Guiteau — "I  prayed  to  see  if  the 
Lord  wouldn't  let  me  off  from  killing 
him." 

What  was  he  praying  for?  continued 
Judge  Porter.  The  man  who  claimed 
to  have  received  a  Divine  inspiration 
himself  prepares  his  defence  in  advance 
for  an  act  to  which  he  was  Divinely  in- 
spired. The  believer  in  inspiration,  he 
would  himself  alter  the  inspired  book 
and  substitute  for  it  a  book  of  his  own. 
That  he  did  not  shoot  the  President  on 
the  first  occasion,  said  Judge  Porter,  was 
due  to  his  coward  heart.  Had  he  done 
it  on  that  occasion  he  would  have  been 
torn  to  pieces,  and  he  knew  it.  On  this 
occasion  the  President  was  surrounded 
by  his  Cabinet  and  his  friends.  His  son 
— not  yet  strong,  but  who  would  have 
been  urged  at  such  a  time  with  God- 
given  strength  to  defend  his  father — 
was  also  by  his  side,  and  the  assassin's 
craven  heart  foiled  him  and  he  said, 
"  Not  yet ;  at  some  other  time." 

With  graphic  picturing,  Judge  Porter 
related  the  dogging  of  the  President's 
footsteps  to  the  little  church,  the  inci- 
dents or  accidents  which  on  each  occa- 
sion baffled  him.  President  Garfield's 
visit  to  Secretary  Blaine's  hous^e,  dogged 
by  the  assassin,  was  vividly  portrayed. 
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It  was  night,  said  the  speaker,  dark  aff 
that  night  when  the  devil  first  whis- 
pered this  crime  in  the  assassin's  ear- 
He  lay  hiding  in  the  alley.  Why? 
With  the  inspired  command  of  God 
resting  upon  him  to  kill  the  President^, 
and  with  a  pressure  that  would  have 
made  him  do  it  if  he  died  the  next  min- 
ute, at  any  time  after  June  1st.  Why 
did  he  not  kill  him  then  ?  Because  he 
says  it  was  too  hot,  and  he  thought  he 
would  do  it  some  other  time.  Because 
this  politician  thought  he  could  become 
the  idol  of  the  Stalwarts  and  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  Because  he  thought  he 
had  so  carefully  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  defence  against  the  crime,  and  for 
his  protection  from  mob  violence,  that 
he  might  safely  commit  the  act  in  the 
light  of  day.  This  careful  man — care- 
ful of  his  own  safety — made  every  pro- 
vision, even  to  his  conveyance  to  the- 
jail,  and  after  he  had  seen  his  victim 
fall  turned  and  ran — ran  where  ?  Where 
could  he  run? 

Mr.  Scoville,  interrupting  Judge  Por- 
ter, said  :  "  I  desire  to  correct  the  speak- 
er on  the  evidence.  I  do  not  find  a  sin- 
gle witness  who  testified  that  the  prisoner 
ran  after  the  firing." 

Mr.  Davidge,  with  earnestness,  ob- 
jected to  the  interruption.  He  believed 
it  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  interrup- 
tions intended  to  break  the  force  of  the 
closing  argument.  Counsel  has  no  right 
to  interrupt  unless  the  speaker  read  in- 
correctly. 

Judge  Cox — We  cannot  have  a  run- 
ning discussion,  and  that  is  just  what 
this  will  lead  to. 

Mr.  Scoville — I  was  interrupted  147 
times.  I  have  done  so  but  twice.  I 
propose  to  test  this  question  right  here, 
if  counsel  persists  in  misrepresentations. 

Mr.  Davidge — Your  Honor  can  at 
once  see  the  object  of  this  thing,  and  it 
is  for  your  Honor  to  decide  whether  the 
argument  is  to  be  given  in  its  entirety  to*" 
the  jury,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  split  up 
in  this  manner. 

Judge  Cox — You  will  proceed,  Judge 
Porter. 

The  speaker,  after  this  somewhat 
breezy  incident,  continued  by  saying :  I 
cannot  in  this  argument  even  allude  to 
Mr.  Scoville  or  Mr.  Reed,  the  counsel 
upon  the  other  side.  This  case  looms 
up  so  immeasurably  above  them  that,  m 
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making  tTie  closing  argument,  I  cannot! 
€veu  allude  to  them,  except  a«  it  may  be  | 
absolutely  necessary.  : 

The  evidence  and  the  papers  pre-  \ 
sented  here  by  General  Reynolds,  said 
Judge  Porter,  and  among  them  the  pris- 
oner's address  to  the  American  people, 
are  sufficient  to  stamp  him  a  cool,  calcu- 
lating, cold-blooded  murderer.  These 
papers  at  one  time  could  not  be  found, 
either  in  the  District  Attorney's  or  At- 
torney General's  offices,  and  neither  of 
the  counsel  for  the  Government  saw 
them  until  a  day  or  two  before  General 
R,eynolds  took  the  stand.  But,  thank 
God,  the  papers  were  found,  and  they 
are  in  evidence  before  you,  and,  before  I 
conclude,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
you  that  not  one  of  you  could,  upon  this 
evidence,  acquit  this  criminal,  unless  you 
perjure  your  souls,  and  assume  your 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  murder  of 
the  lamented  Garfield. 

Guiteau— That's  all  bosh.  I'm  very 
glad  those  papers  are  here.  When  the 
Attorney  General  saw  them  he  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  case. 

Judge  Porter  then  explained  at  some 
length  the  relations  of  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  to  this  case,  in  reply,  as  he 
said,  to  the  frequent  insinuations  of  the 
prisoner  and  his  counsel  that  he  (Porter) 
and  his  associates  were  improperly  influ- 
enced by  the  expectation  of  money  re- 
ward and  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  execute  the  law  and  convict  this  pris- 
oner. The  District  Attorney's  duty  was 
plain  and  his  salary  fixed  by  law,  and, 
said  Judge  Porter,  it  is  simply  $2,000  a 
year  and  fees  in  certain  cases  as  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Guiteau  shouted :  "  His  office,  I'm 
told,  is  worth  $7,000  a  year,  and  yet  he 
can't  pay  his  board  bills.  He  spends  it 
all  for  wine  and  fancy  women." 

Speaking  of  his  own  compensation. 
Judge  Porter  said  that  was  a  matter  to 
be  fixed  and  determined  by  the  highest 
law  officer  of  the  Government,  and 
whether  the  prisoner  was  convicted  or 
acquitted  would  make  no  difference  if 
his  full  duty  in  this  responsible  charge 
was  performed.  In  reply  to  the  broad- 
cast imputation  put  upon  the  Govern- 
ment witnesses,  that  they  were  offered  spe- 
cial inducements  by  Colonel  Corkhill  to 
come  here  and  testify.  Judge  Porter  said 
Jiot  one  dollar  can  Colonel  Corkhill  draw 


from  the  Treasury  except  upon  proper 
vouchers,  certified  according  to  law,  and 
not  a  single  witness  has  received  one 
dollar  more  than  the  bare  allowance 
provided  by  law. 

Judge  Porter  repelled  the  assumption 
of  the  counsel  for  the  defence  that  there 
was  a  man  upon  the  jury  who  would 
hang  the  jury.  The  prisoner  himself 
had  indicated  that  he  rested  his  safety 
upon  one  man 

Guiteau — I  rely  on  twelve  men. 

The  arguments  for  the  defence  for  the 
past  seven  days  had  all  been  directed  to 
divide  the  jury.  Judge  Porter  addressed 
himself  upon  this  subject  with  great 
force  of  argument  and  eloquence  directly 
to  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the 
jury.  They  must  not  believe,  if  any 
man  of  them  thought  to  discharge  his 
duty,  by  avoiding  a  full  duty,  and  should 
cause  a  divided  jury,  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  any  the  less 
press  this  case  to  a  conviction.  Judge 
Porter  continued  :  This  case  stands  and 
stands  alone  upon  the  single  question 
whether,  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  prisoner 
believed  he  was  commanded  to  commit 
this  crime. 

Guiteau — That's  it,  and  thaf  s  all  there 
is  in  it. 

Judge  Porter — The  prisoner  asserts, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  he  knew  from  the 
first  that  upon  this  sole  issue  must  his 
case  rest.  If  his  counsel  had  half  the 
intelligence  of  the  prisoner  they  would 
have  seen  the  same. 

Guiteau — Thank  you,  Judge,  but  I 
don't  take  much  stock  in  your  opinion 
any  way. 

Judge  Porter  adverted  to  the  constant 
interruptions  of  the  prisoner,  his  false 
claims  of  sympathy,  and  that  the  press 
was  with  him,  and  said  in  contradiction, 
I  have  yet  to  see  a  single  American 
newspaper  that  has  one  word  to  say  in 
his  defence. 

Mr.  Scoville  vainly  strove  to  get  the 
ear  of  the  Court,  protesting  that  Judge 
j  Porter  was  exceeding  the  rules  of  the 
I  court  by  such  statements.  At  length 
j  Judge  Porter  paused,  and  Mr.  Scoville 
demanded  that  he  be  allowed  to  make 
similar  statements  in  reply.  Judge  Por- 
ter attempted  to  go  on,  but  Mr.  Scoville, 
reinforced  by  the  clamor  of  the  prisoner, 
succeeded  in  getting  the  floor,  when,  with 
much  excitement,  he  demanded  that  his 
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rights,  and  he  claimed  that  he  had  rights, 
should  be  respected.  He  insisted  that 
Judge  Porter  had  no  right  to  state  what 
the  newspapers  said  or  what  they  did  not 
say,  and  he  desired  an  exception  duly 
noted. 

Col.  Corkhill  insisted  that  counsel  had 
a  right  to  object;  the  prisoner  had  been 
allowed  to  state  what  he  had  received  in 
the  way  of  letters ;  he  had  been  permit- 
ted to  read  them  ;  to  read  extracts  from 
the  papers,  and  to  make  all  sorts  of 
statements  as  to  what  the  American  peo- 
ple and  press  were  saying  of  him.  Judge 
Porter  was  simply  contradicting  these 
statements. 

Judge  Cox  intimated  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  allowed  to  do  as  charged,  but 
oould  not  be  restrained  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  Scoville — Well,  can't  Judge  Por- 
ter be  restrained  ? 

Judge  Cox  ruled  that  the  speaker 
might  contradict  assertions  of  the  kind 
made  by  the  prisoner. 

Judge  Porter  read  from  the  printed 
evidence  several  of  the  more  noted  ex- 
amples of  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  to  deceive  the  jury,  after  which 
he  desired  to  be  excused  from  further 
speaking  for  the  day. 

The  Court  then,  at  1.15,  adjourned. 

Judge  Cox's  Charge  to  the 
Jury. 

He  commenced  by  saying  that  the 
Constitution  provides  that,  in  all  crimi- 
nal prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury,  in  the  State  or  Dis- 
trict where  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed ;  that  he  shall  be  informed 
of  the  cause  and  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
cusation against  him  ;  that  he  shall  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him ;  that  he  shall  have  compulsory 
process  to  obtain  witnesses  in  his  favor ; 
and  that  he  shall  have  assistance  of 
counsel  to  his  defence.  Those  provisions 
were  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
innocent  from  injustice  and  oppression  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  their  faithful  observ- 
ance that  guilt  or  innocence  could  be 
fairly  ascertained.  Every  accused  per- 
son was  presumed  to  be  innocent  until 
the  accusation  was  proved.  With  what 
"?Jifficulty  and  trouble  the  law  had  been 


administered  in  the  present  case  the 
jurors  had  been  daily  witnesses.  It  was, 
however,  a  consolation  to  think,  that 
not  one  of  these  said  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution  had  been  violated  in  the 
person  of  the  accused.  At  last  the  long 
chapter  of  proof  was  ended  ;  the  task 
of  the  advocate  was  done,  and  it  now 
rested  with  the  jury  to  determine  the 
issue  between  public  justice  and  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  No  one  could  feel 
more  keenly  than  himself  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  his  duties,  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  only  discharge  them  by 
close  adherence  to  the  law  as  laid  down 
by  its  highest  authorities. 

Before  proceeding  further  he  wished 
to  notice  an  incident  which  had  taken 
place  pending  the  recent  argument.  The 
prisoner  had  frequently  taken  occasion 
to  proclaim  that  public  opinion,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  press  and  correspondence, 
was  in  his  favor.  Those  declarations 
could  not  have  been  prevented,  except 
by  the  process  of  gagging  the  prisoner. 
Any  suggestion  that  the  jury  could  be 
iufluenced  by  such  lawless  clattering  of 
the  prisoner  would  have  seemed  to  him 
absurd,  and  he  should  have  felt  that  he 
was  insulting  the  intelligenceof  the  jury 
if  he  had  not  warned  them  not  to  regard 
it.  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  felt 
it  necessary,  however,  in  the  final  argu- 
ment to  interpose  a  contradiction  to  such 
statements,  and  an  exception  had  been 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  accused  to  the 
form  in  which  that  effort  was  made. 
For  the  sole  purpose  of  purging  the 
record  of  any  objectionable  matter  he 
should  simply  say  that  anything  which 
had  been  said  on  either  side  in  reference 
to  public  excitement  or  to  newspaper 
opinion  was  not  to  be  regarded  by  the 
jury. 

The  indictment  charged  the  defend- 
ant with  having  murdered  James  A. 
Garfield,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Court  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  crime 
charged.  Murder  was  committed  where 
a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discre- 
tion unlawfully  killed  a  reasonable  be- 
ing, in  the  peace  of  the  United  States, 
with  malice  aforethought.  It  had  to  be 
proved,  first,,  that  the  death  was  caused 
by  the  act  of  the  accused  ;  and,  further, 
that  it  was  caused  with  malice  afore- 
thought. That  did  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  Government  had  to  prove  any 
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ill-will  or  liatred  ou  the  part  of  the  ac- 
cused toward  the  deceased.  Wherever 
H  homicide  was  shown  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, without  lawful  authority  and 
with  deliberate  intent,  it  was  sufficiently 
proved  to  have  been  done  with  malice 
aforethought;  and  malice  was  not  dis- 
proved by  showing  that  the  accused  had 
no  personal  ill-will  to  the  deceased,  and 
that  he  killed  him  from  other  motives, 
as,  for  instance,  robbery  or  through  mis- 
taking him  for  another,  or  (as  claimed 
in  this  case)  to  produce  a  public  benefit. 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  killing  oc- 
curred in  a  heat  of  passion,  or  under 
provocation,  then  it  would  appear  that 
there  was  no  premeditated  attempt,  and, 
therefore,  no  malice  aforethought ;  and 
that  would  reduce  the  crime  to  man- 
slaughter. It  was  hardly  necessary, 
however,  to  say  that  there  was  nothing 
of  that  kind  in  the  present  case.  The 
jury  would  have  to  say  either  that  the 
defendant  was  guilty  of  murder  or  that 
he  was  innocent.  In  order  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  murder  the  assassin  must 
have  a  reasonably  sane  mind — in  techni- 
cal terms,  he  must  be  "of  sound  mind, 
memory  and  discretion."  An  irrespon- 
sible, insane  man  could  not  commit 
murder.  If  he  was  laboring  under  a 
disease  of  the  mental  faculties  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing,  or  did  not  know  it  was  wrong, 
then  he  was  wanting  in  that  sound  mind, 
memory  and  discretion  that  was  a  part 
of  the  definition  of  murder.  In  the 
next  place  every  defendant  was  presumed 
innocent  until  the  accusation  against 
-him  was  established  by  proof.  In  th« 
next  place,  notwithstanding  this  pre- 
sumption of  innocence,  it  was  equally 
true  that  a  defendant  was  presumed  to 
be  sane,  and  to  have  been  so  at  the  time 
the  crime  was  committed.  That  is  to 
Say,  that  the  Government  was  not  bound 
to  show  affirmatively,  as  a  part  of  its 
proofs,  that  the  defendant  was  sane.  As 
insanity  was  the  exception,  and  as  the 
majority  of  men  are  sane,  the  law  pre- 
sumed the  latter  condition  of  every  man, 
until  some  reason  was  shown  to  believe 
the  contrary.  The  burden  was,  there- 
fore, on  the  defendant,  who  set  up  in- 
.sanity  as  an  excuse  for  crime,  to  pro- 
-iuce  proofs  in  the  first  instance  to  show 
I  !iat  that  presumption  was  mistaken,  so 
litr  as  it  related  to  the  prisoner.     Crime, 


therefore,  involved  three  elements:  the 
killing,  malice,  and  a  responsible  mind 
in  the  murderer.  After  all  the  evidence 
was  before  the  jury,  if  the  jury,  while 
bearing  in  mind  both  these  presump- 
tions (that  is,  that  the  defendant  is  in- 
nocent till  he  is  proved  guilty,  and  that 
he  is  sane  till  the  contrary  appears)^ 
still  entertained  what  is  called  a  reason- 
able doubt  on  any  ground  or  as  to  any 
of  the  essential  elements  of  the  crimCy 
then  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  such  a  doubt.  It  was  im- 
portant to  explain  to  the  jury,  in  the 
best  way  that  the  Court  could,  what  is  a 
reasonable  doubt.  He  could  hardly 
venture  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  thty 
term,  for  he  did  not  know  of  any  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  do  so.  As  to  ques- 
tions relating  to  human  affiiirs,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  derived  from  testimony, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  the  same  kind 
of  certainty  that  is  created  by  scientific 
demonstration.  The  only  certainty  that 
the  jury  could  have  was  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, depending  on  the  confidence 
which  the  jury  had  in  the  integrity  of 
witnesses  and  in  their  capacity  and  op- 
portunity to  know  the  truth.  If,  for 
example,  facts  not  improbable  in  them- 
selves were  attested  by  numerous  wit- 
nesses, credible  and  uncontradicted,  and 
who  had  every  opportunity  to  know  the 
truth,  a  reasonable  or  moral  certainty 
would  be  inspired  by  that  testimony.  In 
such  a  case  doubt  would  be  unreasonable^ 
or  imaginary,  or  speculative.  It  ought 
not  to  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
party  might  not  be  innocent  in  the  face 
of  strong  proof  of  his  guilt,  but  must  be 
a  sincere  doubt  whether  he  had  been 
proved  guilty.  Even  where  the  testi- 
mony was  contradictory,  and  where  so 
much  more  credit  should  be  given  to  one 
side  than  the  other,  the  same  result  might 
be  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  th( 
opposing  proofs  might  be  so  balanced 
that  the  jury  'might  justly  doubt  on 
which  side,  under  all  the  circumstancet^, 
the  truth  lay,  and  in  such  case,  the 
accused  party  was  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  All  that  a  jury  could  be 
expected  to  do  was  to  be  reasonably  and 
morally  certain  of  the  fects  which  they 
declared  to  be  their  verdict. 

In  illustration  of  this  point,  Judge 
Cox  quoted  the  charge  of  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  case  of 
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the  Commonwealth  vs.  Webster.  With 
reference  to  the  evidence  in  this  case, 
very  little  comment  was  required  by  the 
Court,  except  upon  one  question,  the 
others  being  hardly  matters  of  dispute. 
That  the  defendant  firai  at  and  shot 
the  deceased  President  was  abundantly 
proved.  That  the  wound  was  fatal  had 
oeen  testified  to  by  the  surgeons,  who 
were  competent  to  speak  ;  and  they  were 
uncontradicted.  That  the  homicide  was 
committed  with  malice  aforethought  (if 
the  defendant  were  capable  of  criminal 
intent  or  malice)  could  hardly  be  gain- 
said. It  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
any  special  or  express  hatred  or  malice 
was  entertained  by  the  accused  toward 
the  deceased.  It  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  act  was  done  by  deliberate  in- 
tent, as  distinct  from  an  act  done  under 
a  certain  impulse,  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
and  without  previous  malice.  Evidence 
had  been  exhibited  to  the  jury  tending 
to  show  that  the  defendant  admitted  in 
his  own  handwriting  that  he  had  con- 
-ceived  the  idea  of  "  removing  the  Presi- 
dent," as  he  called  it,  six  weeks  before 
the  shooting;  that  he  had  deliberated 
upon  it,  and  eome  to  a  determination  to 
do  it ;  and  that  about  two  weeks  before 
iie  accomplished  it  he  stationed  himself 
at  certain  points  to  do  the  act,  but  for 
some  reason  was  prevented.  His  prepa- 
ration for  it  by  the  purchase  of  the  pis- 
tol had  been  shown.  All  these  facts 
come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  proof 
required  to  establish  what  the  law  de- 
nominated malice  aforethought.  The 
jury  would  find  little  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing a  conclusion  as  to  all  the  elements 
that  made  up  the  crime  charged  in  the 
indictment,  except  it  might  be,  aa  to  the 
one  of  sound  mind,  memory  and  discre- 
tion, but  that  was  only  a  technical  ex- 
pression for  a  responsible,  sane  man.  He 
now  approached  that  difficult  question. 
Jle  had  already  said  that  a  man  who  is 
insane,  in  the  sense  that  makes  him  irre- 
;sp(jnsible,  cannot  commit  a  crime.  The 
defence  of  insanity  had  been  so  abused 
^>i  to  be  brought  into  great  discredit.  It 
waa  the  last  resort  in  caaes  of  unques- 
tioned guilt.  It  had  been  an  excuse  for 
juries  to  bring  in  a  verdict  for  acquittal 
when  there  was  a  public  sympathy  for 
the  accused,  and  especially  when  there 
"WM  provocation  for  the  homicide  accord- 
ing  to   tht-   public  sentiment,  but   not 


according  to  law.  For  that  reason  the 
defence  of  insanity  was  viewed  with  dis- 
favor and  public  sentiment  was  hostile 
to  it.  Nevertheless,  if  insanity  were^ 
established  to  a  degree  necessary,  it  was 
a  perfect  defence  for  an  indictment  for 
murder,  and  must  be  allowed  full  weight. 
It  would  be  observed  that  in  this  case 
there  was  no  trouble  with  any  question 
about  what  might  be  called  total  insan- 
ity, such  as  raving  mania  or  absolute 
imbecility,  in  which  all  exercise  of  rea- 
son is  wanting  and  where  there  is  no 
recognition  of  persons  or  things  or  their 
relations.  But  there  was  a  debatable 
border  line  between  sanity  and  insanity, 
and  there  was  often  great  difficulty  in 
determining  on  which  side  of  this  line  a 
party  was  to  be  put.  There  were  cases 
in  which  a  man's  mental  faculties  gener- 
ally seemed  to  be  in  full  vigor,  but  where 
on  one  single  subject  he  seemed  to  be  de- 
ranged. A  man  was  possessed,  perhaps, 
by  a  belief  of  something  absurd  which 
he  could  not  be  reasoned  out  of  (what 
was  called  an  insane  delusion),  or  he 
might  have  some  morbid  propensity 
seemingly  in  harsh  discord  with  the  rest 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 
Those  were  cases,  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  were  called  partial  insanity. 
Sometimes  its  existence  and  sometimes 
its  limits  were  doubtful  and  undefined, 
and  in  those  cases  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  the  patient  had  passed 
the  line  of  moral  and  legal  accountability 
for  his  actions. 

The  jury  would  bear  in  mind  that  a 
man  did  not  become  irresponsible  by  the 
mere  fact  of  his  being  partially  insane. 
Such  a  man  did  not  take  leave  of  his 
passions  by  becoming  insane.  He  might 
retain  as  much  control  over  them  as  in 
health.  He  might  commit  offences,  too, 
with  which  his  infirmity  had  nothing  to 
do.  He  might  be  sane  as  to  the  crime 
he  committed ;  might  understand  its 
nature,  and  might  be  governed  by  the 
motives  in  relation  to  it  as  other  people; 
while  on  other  subjects  having  no  rela- 
tions whatever  to  the  crime,  he  might  be 
the  victim  of  delusion.  Whenever  this 
partial  insanity  was  relied  on  as  defence 
it  must  appear  that  the  crime  charged 
was  a  product  of  the  delusion  or  other 
morbid  condition,  and  connected  with 
it,  as  effect  with  cause,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  result  of  sane  reasoning,  which 
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the  pn.rty  might  be  capable  of,  notwitli- 
standing  his  limited  and  circumscribed 
disorder.  Assuming  that  that  infirmity 
of  mind  had  a  direct  iuflueiK^e  on  crime, 
the  difficulty  was  to  fix  the  character  of 
the  disorder  which  fixed  responsibility 
or  irresponsibility  in  law.  The  outgoings 
of  the  judicial  mind  on  that  subject  had 
not  been  always  entirely  satisfactory, 
nor  ill  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of 
medical  science.  Courts  had  in  former 
times  passed  upon  the  law  in  regard  to 
insanity  without  regard  to  the  medical 
aspect  Of  the  subject;  but  it  would  be 
only  properly  dealt  with  by  a  concur- 
rence of  harmonious  treatment  between 
the  two  sciences  of  law  and  medicine. 
The  Courts  had,  therefore,  adopted,  and 
again  discarded,  one  theory  after  an- 
other in  the  effort  to  find  some  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand,  and  his  eflbrt 
would  be  to  give  to  the  jury  the  results 
most  commonly  accepted  by  the  Courts. 
It  would  be  well  to  say  a  word  to  the 
jury  as  to  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which 
Courts  and  jurys  were  guided  in  this 
difficult  and  delicate  inquiry.  That  sub- 
tle essence  called  mind,  defied,  of  course, 
ocular  inspection.  It  could  only  be 
know-n  by  its  manifestations.  The  test 
was  as  to  whether  the  conduct  of  the  man 
and  his  thoughts  and  emotions  conformed 
with  those  of  persons  of  sound  mind,  or 
whether  they  contrasted  harshly  with  it. 
By  that  a  judgment  was  formed  as  to  a 
man's  soundness  of  mind.  And  for  that 
reason  evidence  was  admitted  to  show 
conduct  and  language  that  would  indi- 
cate to  the  general  mind  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
Everything  relating  to  his  mental  and 
physical  history  was,  therefore,  relevant, 
because  any  conclusion  on  the  subject 
niuftt  often  rest  on  a  large  number  of 
facts,  and  letters,  spontaneously  written, 
afforded  one  of  the  best  indications  of 
mental  condition.  Evidence  of  insanity 
in  the  parents  was  always  pertinent,  but 
juries  were  never  allowed  to  infer  in- 
sanity in  the  accused  from  the  mere  fact 
of  its  existence  in  the  ancestors.  When, 
however,  there  was  evidence  tending  to 
show  insane  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
accused,  evidence  of  insanity  in  the  an- 
cestors was  admissible  as  corroborative 
of  the  other.  Therefore  it  was  that,  in 
this  case,  the  defence  had  been  allowed 
to  introduce  evidence  covering  the  whole 


life  of  the  accused,  and  reaching  also  his 
family  antecedents.  In  a  case  so  full  of 
detail  he  should  deem  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  par- 
ticular parts  of  it,  but  he  wished  the  jury 
to  distinctly  understand  that  it  was  their 
provmce,  and  not  his,  to  decide  upon  the 
facts ;  and  if  he,  at  any  time,  seemed  to 
express  or  intimate  an  opinion  on  the 
facts  (which  he  did  not  design  to  do),  if 
would  not  be  binding  on  them,  but  thev 
must  draw  their  own  conclusions  from 
the  evidence.  The  instructions  which 
he  had  already  given  to  the  jury  im- 
ported that  the  true  test  of  criminal  re- 
sponsibility, where  the  defence  of  insanity 
was  interposed,  was,  whether  the  accused 
had  sufficient  use  of  reason  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  act  with  which  he  was 
charged,  and  to  understand  that  it  was 
wrong  for  him  to  commit  it.  If  those 
were  the  facts,  he  was  criminally  re- 
sponsible for  the  act,  whatever  peculiari- 
ties might  be  shown  of  him  in  other 
respects.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  rea- 
son were  so  defective,  in  consequence  of 
brain  disease,  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing,  or  could  not 
understand  that  what  he  was  doing  was 
wrong,  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  an  ir- 
responsible lunatic.  As  the  law  assumes 
every  one,  at  the  outset,  to  be  sane  and 
responsible,  the  question  was,  what  was 
there  in  this  case  to  show  the  contrary 
as  to  this  defendant?  A  jury  was  not 
warranted  in  inferring  that  a  man  was 
insane  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  com- 
mitting a  crime,  or  from  the  enormity 
of  the  crime,  because  the  law  presumes 
that  there  is  a  bad  motive,  and  that  the 
crime  is  prompted  by  malice,  if  nothing 
else  appears. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  for  the  jury 
to  examine  into  the  subject  was .  First, 
to  satisfy  themselves  about  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner's  mind  for  a  rear^onublc 
period  of  time  before  any  conception  of 
the  assassination  had  entered  it,  and 
also  at  the  present  time,  and  then  con- 
sider what  evidence  exists  as  to  a  differ- 
ent condition  of  mind  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  "the  act  He  should  not 
spend  any  time  on  the  first  question,  be- 
cause to  examine  it  all  would  require  a 
review  of  the  evidence  relating  to  over 
twenty  years  of  the  prisoner's  life,  and 
tliis  had  been  so  exhaustively  discussed 
by  counsel  that  anything  he  could  say 
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•would  be  a  wearisome  repetition.  It 
was  enough  to  say  that  on  the  one  side 
this  evidence  was  supposed  to  show  a 
chronic  condition  of  insanity  before  the 
crime;  and  on  the  other  side  to  show  an 
exceptionally  quick  iutelligence  and  de- 
cided powers  of  <li8crimination.  The 
jury  would  have  to  draw  its  own  conclu- 
sions. Was  the  prisoner's  ordinary, 
permanent,  chronic  condition  of  mind 
such  that  he  was  unable  to  understand 
the  nature  of  his  actions,  and  to  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong  in  his 
conduct ;  was  he  subject  all  the  time  to 
insane  delusions  which  destroyed  his 
power  so  to  distinguish  ;  and  did  those 
continue  down  to  and  embrace  the  act 
for  which  he  is  on  trial  ?  If  so  he  was 
simply  an  irresponsible  lunatic.  On  the 
other  hand,  had  he  the  ordinary  iutelli- 
gence of  sane  people  so  that  he  could 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  as 
to  his  actions?  If  another  person  had 
committed  the  assassination,  would  the 
prisoner  have  appreciated  the  wicked- 
ness of  it?  Woidd  he  have  understood 
the  character  of  the  act  and  its  wrong- 
fulness if  another  person  had  suggested 
it  to  him  ?  The  jury  must  consider 
these  questions  in  their  own  mind.  If 
the  jury  were  satisfied  that  his  ordinary 
and  chronic  condition  was  that  of  sanity 
— at  least  so  far  that  he  knew  the  char- 
acter of  his  own  actions  and  how  far 
they  were  right  and  wrong — and  that  he 
was  not  under  any  perraaneut  insane 
delusion  which  destroyed  his  power  of 
discriminating  between  right  and  wrong, 
then  the  remaining  inquiry  was  whether 
there  was  any  special  insanity  connected 
with  this  crime. 

It  wo  dd  be  seen  that  the  reliance  of 
the  defence  was  the  existence  of  an  in- 
sane delusion  in  the  prisoner's  mind, 
which  so  perverted  his  reason  as  to  inca- 
pacitate him  from  perceiving  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  as  to  this 
particular  act.  As  a  part  of  the  history 
of  judicial  sentiment  on  this  sui)ject,  and 
by  way  of  illustrating  a  difference  be- 
tween insane  delusions  and  responsibil- 
ity, he  would  refer  the  jury  to  a  cele- 
brated case  in  English  history  wliich 
had  already  been  commented  on  in  the 
argument.  Judge  Cox  here  quoted 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  in  the 
McNaughton  case  and  from  some  Amer- 
ican authorities  on  the  same  subject.    He 


went  on  to  say  that  the  subject  of  insane 
delusions  displayed  an  important  part  m 
this  case,  and  demanded  careful  consid- 
eration. 

The  subject  was  treated  to  a  limited 
extent  in  judicial  decisions,  but  more 
was  learned  about  it  from  works  of 
medical  jurisprudence  and  from  expert 
testimony.  Sane  people  were  sometimes 
said  to  have  delusions  proceeding  from 
temporary  disorders  and  from  mistakes 
in  the  senses.  Sometimes  they  specu- 
lated on  matters  beyond  the  scope  of 
human  knowledge,  but  delusions  in  sane  " 
people  were  always  susceptible  of  being 
corrected  and  removed  by  evidence  and 
argument.  On  the  contrary,  insane  de- 
lusions, according  to  all  testimony,  were 
unreasoning  and  incorrigible.  Those 
who  had  them  believed  in  the  existence 
of  facts  which  were  either  impossible 
absolutely,  or  impossible,  at  least,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual.  A 
man  might,  with  no  reason  for  it,  believe 
that  another  was  plotting  against  his 
life  or  that  he  himself  was  the  owner  of 
untold  wealth,  or  that  he  had  invented 
something  which  would  revolutionize 
the  world,  or  that  he  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  Christ,  or  God^ 
or  that  he  was  inspired  by  God  to  do  a 
certain  act,  or  that  he  had  a  glass  limb 
— and  those  were  cases  of  insane  delu- 
sions. Generally  the  delusion  centered 
around  the  patient  himself,  his  rights  or 
his  wrongs.  It  came  and  went  inde- 
pendently of  the  exercise  of  will  and 
reason,  like  the  phantasm  of  a  dream. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  waking  dream  of  the 
insane,  in  which  ideas  presented  them- 
selves to  the  mind  as  real  facts.  The 
most  certain  thing  was  that  an  insane 
delusion  was  never  the  result  of  reason- 
ing, and  reflection  was  not  generated  bj 
them  and  could  not  be  dispelled  by 
them.  A  man  might  reason  himself,  or 
be  reasoned  by  others  into  absurd  opin« 
ions  and  be  persuaded  into  impracticable  *** 
schemes,  but  he  could  not  be  reasoned 
or  persuaded  into  insanity  or  insane  de- 
lusions. Whenever  evidence  was  found 
of  an  insane  delusion  it  was  found  that 
the  insane  delusion  did  not  relate  to 
mere  sentiment  or  theory,  or  abstract 
questions  in  laws,  politics  or  religion^ 
All  these  were  subjects  of  opinions  and 
were  founded  on  reasoning  and  reflec-' 
tion.     Such  opinions  were  often  absurd 
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in  the  extrejne.  Some  }3ersons  believe 
in  animal  magnetism,  iu  spiritualism 
and  other  like  matters,  in  a  degree  which 
seemed  absurd  to  other  people.  There 
was  no  absurdity  iu  regard  to  religious, 
political  and  social  questions  that  had 
not  its  sincere  supporters.  Those  opin- 
ions might  arise  from  natural  weakness, 
bad  reasoning  powers,  ignorance  of  men 
and  things,  fraudulent  imposture  and 
often  from  perverted  moral  sentiment; 
but  still  thej'^  were  opinions  founded  on 
some  kind  of  evidence,  and  liable  to  be 
abandoned  on  better  inlbrmation  or  on 
sounder  reasoning,  but  they  were  not 
insane  delusions.  An  insane  delusion 
•Was  the  coinage  of  a  diseased  brain, 
■which  defies  reason  and  ridicule  and 
throws  into  disorder  all  the  springs  of 
human  action. 

Before  asking  the  jury  to  apply  these 
considerations  to  the  facts  in  this  case 
he  wished  to  premise  one  or  two  things. 
The  question  for  the  jury  to  determine 
was,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  pris- 
oner's mind  at  the  time  when  this  pro- 
ject .was  executed?  If  he  were  suffi- 
ciently sane  then  to  be  responsible,  it 
mattered  not  what  might  have  been  his 
condition  before  or  after;  still,  evidence 
had  been  pi'operly  admitted  as  to  his 
previous  and  subsequent  condition,  be- 
cause it  threw  light,  prospectively  and 
retrospectively,  on  his  condition  at  the 
time.  Inasmuch  as  these  disorders  were 
of  gradual  growth,  and  of  indefinite  con- 
tinuance, if  he  were  insane  shortly  before 
or  shortly  after  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  it  was  natural  to  infer  that  he  was 
so  at  the  time,  but  still  all  the  evidence 
must  centre  around  the  time  when  the 
deed  was  done.  The  jury  had  heard  a 
good  deal  of  evidence'  respecting  the 
peculiarities  of  the  prisoner  through  a 
long  period  of  time  before  this  occur- 
rence, and  it  was  claimed  on  the  part  of 
the  defence  that  he  was,  during  all  that 
time,  subject  to  delusions  that  were  cal- 
culated to  disturb  his  reason,  and  to 
throw  it  off  its  balance.  The  only 
materiality  of  that  evidence  was  the 
probability  which  it  might  afford  of  the 
defendant's  liabilities  to  such  disorders 
of  mind,  and  the  corroboration  which  it 
might  yield  to  other  evidence  tending 
to  show  such  disorder  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  The  jury 
must  determine  whether,  at  the  time  the 


homicide  was  committed,  the  defendant 
was  laboring  under  any  insane  delusion 
prompting  and  itnpelling  him  to  do  the 
deed.     Naturally  they  would  look  first 
to  any  explanation  of  the  act  that  might 
have  been  made  by  the  defendant  him- 
self at  the  tiine,  or  immediately  before 
or  after.     Several  pjipers  had  been  laid 
before  them  that  liad  been  in  the  pris- 
oner's possession,  and  that  purported  to 
assign  the  motive  for  the  deed.     In  his 
address  to  the  American   people  of  the 
16th  of  June,  he  said  :  "  I  conceived  the 
idea   of  removing   the   President,   four 
weeks  ago.     Not  a  soul  knew  of  my  pur- 
pose.    I  conceived  the  idea  myself,  and 
I  kept  it  to  myself.     I  read  the  news- 
papers carefully  for  and  against  the  ad- 
ministration, and  gradually  the  convic- 
tion dawned   upon   me  that  the  Presi- 
dent's removal  was  a  political  necessity, 
because  he  proved  a  traifor  to  the  men 
who  made  him,  and  thereby  imperilled 
the  life  of  the  nation."     Again  he  said 
in   this  address:     "Ingratitude    is   the 
basest  of  crimes.     The  President,  under 
the   manipulation  of  the   Secretary  of 
State,  has  been   guilty  of  the  basest  in- 
gratitude to  the  Stalwarts.     His  express 
purpose  has  been  to  crush  General  Grant 
and  Senator  Conkling,  and  thereby  open 
the  way  for  his  renominaticm  in  1884. 
In    the    President's    madness     he    has 
wrecked    the    once  grand    Republican 
party,   and    for    that    he   dies."     And 
again,  "This  is  not  murder;  it  is  a  po- 
litical necessity.    It  will  make  my  friend 
Arthur  President  and  save  the  Repub- 
lic."    The  other  papers  were  of  similar 
tenor.     There  was  evidence  that,  when 
arrested,  the  prisoner  refused  to  talk,  but 
said  that  the  papers  would  explain  all. 
On  the   night  of  the  assassination  the 
prisoner  had  said  to  the  witness  Brooks 
that  he  had  thought  over  it  and  prayed 
over  it  for  weeks;  that  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  to  do  the  thing,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  and  had  done  it  as  a 
matter  of  duty.     He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  President  and  Secietary 
Blaine  were  conspiring  against  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  that  the  President 
must  die.     In  addition  to  this  the  jury 
had    the   important    testimony   of    Mr. 
Reynolds  as  to  the  prisoner's  statements, 
oral  and  written,  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  shooting.     There  he  was  found  re- 
iterating the  statements  contained  in  his 
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other  papers,  and  saying  that  the  situa- 
tion at  Albany  suggested  the  removal 
of  the  President,  and  that,  as  the  fac- 
tion fight  became  more  bitter,  he  be- 
came more  decided,  that  he  kneNV  that 
Arthur  would  become  President,  etc. 

Tlie  prisoner  here  remarked  that  Rey- 
nold's statement  was  iucomplete. 

Judge  Cox  proceeded  to  quote  from 
the  address  to  the  American  people, 
which  was  written  and  given  to  Mr. 
Reynolds:  "I  now  wish  to  state  dis- 
tinctly why  I  attempted  to  remove  the 
Pi-esident.  1  had  read  the  papers  for 
and  against  the  Administration  very 
■carefully  for  two  months  before  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  removing  him. 
Gradually,  as  the  result  of  reading  the 
newspapers,  the  idea  settled  on  me  that 
if  the  Piesident  were  removed  it  would 
unite  the  two  factions  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  thereby  save  the  Government 
from  going  into  the  hands  of  ex-rebels 
and  their  northern  allies.  It  was  my 
own  conception,  and,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  I  take  entire  responsibility."  A 
second  paper,  dated  July  19th,  addressed 
to  the  public,  reiterated  these  state- 
ments, and  added,  "  I  have  got  the  in- 
^spiration  worked  out  of  me."  The  jury 
had  now  before  it  everything  emanating 
from  the  prisoner  about  the  time  of  the 
shooting.  There  was,  nothing  further 
from  him  until  three  months  afterwards. 
And  now  he  would  pass  to  consider  the 
import  of  all  this. 

The  jury  would  considei*,  first,  whether 
.  th's  evidence  fairly  represented  the  feel- 
ings and  ideas  that  governed  the  pris- 
-oner  at  the  time  of  the  shooting.  If  it 
did  it  represented  a  thing  which  he 
(Judge  Cox)  had  not  seen  characterized 
in  any  judicial  utterance  as  an  insane 
delusion.  They  would  consider  whether 
it  was  evidence  of  insanity  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  it  showed  an  ample 
power  of  reasoning  and  reflection  on  the 
arguments  and  evidence  for  and  against, 
resuliing  in  the  opinion  that  the  Presi- 
<lent  had  betrayed  his  party,  and  that 
if  he  were  out  of  the  way  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  his  party  and  would  save  the 
country  from  the  predominance  of  their 
political  opponents.  So  far  there  was! 
nothing  insane  in  the  conclusion.  It 
had,  doubtless,  been  shared  by  a  good  j 
many  heated  partizans  who  were  sane: 
people,  but   the  difft^ronce  was  that"  the' 


prisoner  reached  the  conclosion  that  to 
put  the  President  ont  of  the  way  by 
assassination  was  a  political  necessity. 
Wlien  men  reasoned,  the  law  required 
them  to  reason  correctly  so- far  as  their, 
practical  duties  fpre  concerned.  When 
they  had  the  ca{)acity  to  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  they  were  bound 
to  do  it.  Opinions,  properly  so  called, 
(that  is,  beliefs  resulting  from  reasoning, 
reflection,  and  the  examination  of  evi- 
dence,) afforded  no  protection  against 
the  penal  consequences  of  crime.  A 
man  might  believe  a  course  of  action  to 
be  right,  and  the  law  might  forbid  it  as 
wrong.  Nevertheless,  he  must  obey  the 
law,  and  nothing  could  save  him  from 
the  consequences  of  the  violation  of  the 
law  except  the  fact  that  he  was  so  crazed 
by  disease  as  to  be  unable  to  comprehend 
the  necessity  of  obedience.  [In  this 
connection  Judge  Cox  quoted  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Mormon  case.]  In  like  manner,  he 
said,  a  man  might  reason  himself  into 
a  conviction  of  the  expediency  and  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  the  character  of  a 
political  association ;  but  to  allow  him 
to  find  shelter  from  punishment  behind 
that  belief  would  be  simply  monstrous. 
Between  one  and  two  centuries  ago  there 
had  arisen  a  school  of  moralists  who 
were  accused  of  raaintainijig  the  doc- 
trine that,  whenever  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained was  right,  any  raeana  necessary 
to  its  attainment  were  justifiable.  Con- 
sequently, they  incurred  the  odium  of 
nearly  all  Christendom.  By  that  method 
of  reasoning  the  prisoner  seemed  to  have 
gotten  the  idea  that,  in  order  to  unite 
the  Republican  party  and  to  gave  the 
Republic,  whatever  means  were  neces- 
sary would  be  justifiable;  that  th€:  death 
of  the  President  by  violence  was  only  a 
proper  and  necessary  means  of  accom- 
plishing it,  and  was,  therefore,  justifiable, 
and  that,  being  justifiable  as  a  political 
necessity,  it  was  not  murder.  That  ap- 
peared to  be  the  substance  of  the  idea 
which  the  prisoner  had  put  forth  to  the 
world,  and  if  this  was  the  whole  of  his 
position,  it  presented  one  of  those  vag- 
aries of  opinion  (even  if  it  were  sincere) 
for  which  the  law  had  no  accommoda- 
tion, and  which  furnished  no  excuse 
whatever  for  crime.  There  vvas  im~ 
doubtedly  a  form  of  insane  delusion 
consisting  of  a  belief  by  a  person  that 
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he  is  !iK-[Hretl  by  the  Almighty  to  do 
«omethiug — to  kill  another  for  example 
— and  this  delusion  might  be  so  strong 
as  to  impel  him  to  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  The  defendant  in  this  case 
claimed  that  he  labored  under  such  a 
delusion  at  the  time  of  the  assassination. 
His  unsworn  declarations  in  his  own 
favor  were  not,  of  course,  evidence,  and 
were  not  to  be  considered  by  the  jury. 

A  man's  language  when  sincere  might 
be  evidence  of  his  condition  of  mind, 
but  not  evidence  in  his  favor  of  the 
facts  declared  by  him.  He  could  never 
manufacture  evidence  in  that  way  in 
his  own  exoneration.  The  law  allowed 
a  prisoner  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf, 
and  therefore  made  his  sworn  testimony 
on  the  witness-sland  legal  evidence  to 
be  received  and  considered  and  given 
such  weight  to  as  it  deserved.  No  ver- 
dict, however,  could  be  safely  rendered 
on  the  sole  evidence  of  an  accused  party 
under  such  circumstances.  Otherwise, 
a  man  on  trial  for  his  life  could  secure 
his  acquittal  by  simply  testifying  that 
he  had  committed  the  crime  under  a 
delusion  or  inspiration,  or  irresistible 
impulse.  That  would  be  to  proclaim  a 
universal  amnesty  to  criminals  in  the 
past  and  unbounded  license  in  the  future, 
and  Courts  of  Justice  might  as  well  be 
closed.  He  would  say  a  word  about  the 
characteristics  of  that  form  of  delusion. 
The  idea  of  being  inspired  to  do  an  act 
might  be  either  a  sane  belief  or  an  in- 
sane delusion. 

A  great  many  Christian  people  be- 
lieved not  only  that  events  were  provi- 
dentially ordered,  but  that  they  them- 
selves received  special  providential 
guidance  and  illumination  in  respect 
to  their  inward  thoughts  and  their  out- 
ward actions.  But  this  was  a  mere  sane 
belief  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
sincerely  though  insanely  believed  that, 
like  Paul  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  he 
had  been  smitten  to  the  earth  and  had 
«eeu  a  great  light  and  had  heard  a  voice 
from  Heaven  warning  and  commanding 
him  to  do  a  certain  act,  that  would  be  a 
case  of  imfi^'inary  inspiration,  amount- 
ing to  an  insane  delusion.  The  question 
was  whether  the  case  of  this  defendant 
presented  anything  analogous  to  that. 

The  theory  of  the  Government  was 
that  the  defendant  committed  this  homi- 
cide in  full  possession  of  his  faculties 


and  from  perfectly  sane  motives;  that 
he  did  the  act  from  revenge,  or  perhaps 
from  a  morbid  desire  for  notoriety;  that 
he  calculated  deliberately  on  being  pro- 
tected by  those  who  were  to  be  benefited 
politically  by  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  that  he  made  no  pretence  of  in- 
spiration at  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion, nor  until  he  had  discovered  that  his 
expectations  from  the  so-called  Stalwart 
wing  of  the  Republican  party  were  de- 
lusive and  that  then  for  the  first  time 
he  broached  this  theory  of  inspiration 
and  irresistible  pressure  to  -the  commis- 
sion of  the  act.  Whether  this  was  true 
or  not  the  jury  must  determine  from  the 
evidence.  It  was  true  that  the  terra 
"inspiration"  did  not  appear  in  the 
papers  first  written  by  the  defendant  nor 
in  those,  delivered  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  ex- 
cept at  the  close  of  the  one  dated  July 
19th,  in  which  he  said  that  the  inspira- 
tion was  worked  out  of  him  (although 
what  that  meant  was  not  clear),  and  it 
was  true  also  that  that  was  after  he  was 
informed  that  he  was  being  denounced 
by  the  Stalwarts. 

In  this  connection  Judge  Cox  referred 
to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Noble  Young,. 
Dr.  MacDonald  and  Dr.  Gray,  and  this, 
he  said,  was  about  the  substance  of  what 
was  in  the  case  on  the  subject  of  inspira- 
tion. 

The  prisoner — Allow  me  to  say  that 
statement  by  Dr.  Gray  is  incomplete. 

Judge  Cox  went  on  to  say  that  the 
question  for  the  jury  was  whether  on  the 
one  hand  the  idea  of  killing  the  Presi- 
dent first  presented  itself  to  the  defend- 
ant in  the  shape  of  a  command  or  in- 
spiration of  the  Deity,  in  the  manner  in 
which  insane  delusions  of  that  sort  arose, 
or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a 
conception  of  his  own,  and  whether  the 
thought  of  inspiration  was  not  simply  a 
speculative  or  theoretical  conclusion  oi" 
his  own  mind.  If  it  were  the  latter,  ir 
was  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  vaga- 
ries of  reasoning  which  he  had  already 
characterized  as  furnishing  no  excuse 
for  crime.  He  had  dwelt  upon  the 
question  of  insane  delusion  simply  be- 
cause the  evidence  relating  to  that  was 
evidence  touching  the  defendant's  power 
or  want  of  power  (from  mental  disease) 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong 
as  to  the  act  done  by  him.  This  was  the 
broad  question  for  the  jury  to  determine 
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and  was  what  was  ruled  upon  by  the  de- 
fence.      • 

It  had  been  argued  with  force,  on  the 
part  of  the  defence,  that  there  was  a 
great  many  things  in  the  defendant's 
conduct  which  could  not  be  expected  of 
a  sane  man,  and  which  were  only  explain- 
able on  the  theory  of  insanity.  There 
were  strange  things  in  his  career,  and 
whether  they  were  really  indications  of 
jii.-anity,  or  could  be  accounted  for  by 
liis  ignorance  of  men,  by  his  exaggerated 
egotism,  or  by  his  bluntness  of  moral 
>en,se,  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine. 
The  only  safe  rule,  however,  was  for  the 
jury  t^  direct  its  attention  to  the  one 
test  of  criminal  responsibility,  namely : 
Whether  the  prisoner  possessed  the  men- 
tal capacity  at  the  time  the  act  was  com- 
mitted to  know  whether  it  was  wt'ong,  or 
whether  he  was  deprived  of  that  capacity 
by  mental  disease. 

There  was  one  important  distinction 
which  the  jury  must  not  lose  sight  of, 
and  they  must  decide  how  far  it  was 
applicable  to  this  case.  That  was,  the 
distinction  between  mental  and  moral 
obliquity;  between  the  mental  inca- 
pacity to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  and  the  moral  insensibility  to 
that  distinction. 

In  conclusion,  he  said:  From  the  ma- 
terials presented  to  you  two  pictures 
have  been  drawn  to  you  by  counsel. 
The  one  represents  a  youth  of  more 
than  average  mental  endowments,  sur- 
rounded by  certain  immoral  influences 
at  the  time  his  character  was  being  de- 
veloped, commencing  life  without  re- 
sources, but  developing  a  vicious  sharp- 
ness and  cunning,  conceiving  enterprises 
of  great  pith  and  moment ;  that  indi- 
cated unusual  forecast,  although  beyond 
bis  resources;  consumed  all  the  time  by 
unsated  egotism  and  a  craving  for  noto- 
riety; violent  in  temper,  selfish,  immoral 
and  dishonest ;  leading  a  life  of  hypoc- 
risy, swindling  and  fraud  ;  and  finally, 
as  a  culmination  of  his  depraved  career, 
working  himself  into  the  resolution  of 
startling  the  world  with  a  crime  which 
would  secure  him  a  bad  eminence. 

The  other  represents  a  youth  born,  as 
it  were,  under  malign  influences — the 
child  of  a  diseased  mother,  and  of  a 
father  subject  to  insane  delusions—reared 
in  refinement,  and  imbued  wjth  fanatical 
religious  views ;  sub^qu^^tly^  his  mind 


filled  with  fanatical  theories;  launched 
on  the  world  with  no  guidance  save  his 
own  impulses;  evincing  an  incapacity 
for  any  continuous  employment ;  chang- 
ing from  one  pursuit  to  another  ;  now  a 
lawyer,  now  a  religionist  and  now  a  poli- 
tician ;  unsuccessful  in  all ;  full  of  wild,, 
impracticable  schemes  for  which  he  had 
neither  resources  nor  ability;  subject  to 
delusions ;  his  mind  incoherent  and  in- 
competent of  reasoning  coherently  on 
any  subject;  with  a  mind  so  weak  and  a 
temper  so  impressionable  that  he  became 
deranged,  and  was,  therefore,  impelled  to 
the  commission  of  a  crime  the  serious- 
ness of  which  he  could  not  understand. 

It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  determine 
whi^h  of  these  portraits  is  the  true  one. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  to  sum  all  I  have 
said  to  you,  if  you  find  from  the  whole 
evidence  that,  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  homicide,  the  prisoner 
was  laboring  under  such  a  detect  of  his 
reason  that  he  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing what  he  was  doing,  or  of  see- 
ing that  it  was  a  wrong  thing  to  do — as, 
for  example,  if  he  were  under  the  insane 
delusion  that  the  Almighty  had  com- 
manded him  to  do  the  act,  then  he  was 
not  iu  a  responsible  condition  of  mind, 
but  was  an  object  of  compassion,  and 
should  be  now  acquitted. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  that  he 
was  under  no  insane  delusion,  but  had 
the  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  had 
power  to  know  his  act  was  wrong ;  and 
if,  of  his  owu  free  will,  he  deliberately 
conceived  the  idea  and  executed  the 
homicide,  then,  whether  his  motives  were 
personal  vindictiveness,  political  animos- 
ity, a  desire  to  avenge  supposed  political 
wrongs, or  a  morbid  desire  for  notoriety; 
or  if  you  are  unable  to  discover  any  mo- 
tive at  all,  the  fact  is  simply  murder,  and 
it  is  your  duty  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty 
as  indicted.  Or  (after  a  suggestion  to 
Mr.  Scoville  to  that  effect),  if  you  find 
that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity  it  is  your  duty  to  say  so. 
You  will  now  retire  to  your  room  and 
consider  your  verdict. 

During  the  delivery  of  the  Judge's 
charge,  which  was  completed  at  4.40 
p.  M.,  there  was  perfect  stillness  iu  the 
crowded  court  room,  and  even  tlie  pris- 
oner kept  absolutely  quiet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  simple  interrup- 
tions.  The  jury  immediately  retired,  and. 
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anany '  of  the  spectatox's  left  the  court 
room. 

After  the  jury  had  been  out  about 
twenty  minutes  a  recess  was  taken  until 
iialf-past  five  o'clock.  Many  of  the  aud- 
ience, who  had  virtually  been  imprisoned 
since  9.30  in  the  morning,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  fresh 
air  and  lunch.  The  prisoner,  at  his  re- 
quest, had  been  allowed,  soon  after  the 
jury  left  the  court  room,  to  retire  to  the 
little  room  he  had  occupied  since  the  trial 
began  as  a  waiting  room  during  recess. 
Before  leaving  the  court  room  he  evinced 
considerable  nervousness,  but  on  getting 
away  to  comparative  seclusion  his  usual 
<3oraposure  and  assurance  returned  to 
him.  He  sent  out  for  some  apples,  with 
>vhich  he  treated  his  attendants,  mean- 
Tvhile  chatting  familiarly  and  good- 
naturedly.  He  was  asked  what  he 
thought  the  jury  would  do,  and  replied : 
*'  I  think  tliey  will  acquit  me  or  disagree, 
don't  you?"  Within  ten  minutes  after 
the  recess  had  been  taken  the  jury  called 
to  the  bailiflT  in  waiting  that  they  were 
ready  with  their  verdict.  They  were  in- 
formed that  a  recess  had  been  taken,  and 
that  Judge  CJox  had  left  the  court  room, 
so  they  remained  in  their  room  until  the 
Court  had  reassembled. 

The  rumor  that  the  jury  had  agreed 
was  quickly  spread  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  the  excited  crowd  surged  back  into 
the  court  room,  and  with  eager  expect- 
ancy awaited  what  they  all  seemed  to 
expect — a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  musty, 
antique  room  is  devoid  of  gas,  and  the 
score  or  more  of  candles  which  had 
been  placed  upon  the  desks  of  the  Judge, 
counsel  and  reporters  imparted  a  weird 
and  fancifully  unnatural  aspect  to  the 
grim  old  place.  The  shadows  thrown 
upon  the  dark  background  of  the  walls 
seemed  like  flitting  spectres  to  usher  in 
the  sombre  procession  of  those  who  held 
in  their  hands  the  destiny  of  a  human 
life.  ^ 

First  came  the  prisoner  with  quick, 
.nervous  step,  and  as  he  seated  himself  in 
the  dock,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  the 
light  of  a  solitary  candle  fell  full  upon 
his  face  and  disclosed  its  more  than  usual 
pallor.  Not  a  tremor  of  the  limbs  or  a 
movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  was 
observable  as  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  door  through 
which  the  jfurjr  wore  to  eater. 


The  Verdict  of  the  Jury. 

« 

Judge  Cox  soon  afterward  took  his 
seat,  the  crier  called  "Order,"  and  the 
jury,  at  5.35,  filed  slowly  into  their  seats. 
Every  sound  was  hushed,  save  the  voice 
of  the  clerk,  as  propounded  to  the  fore- 
man the  usual  inquiry.  Clear  and  dis- 
tinct came  the  reply,  "  We  have." 

"  What  is  your  verdict,  guilty  or  not 
guilty?" 

With  equal  distinctness  came  the  re- 
ply, "  Guilty,  as  indicted." 

Then  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  crowd 
found  expression  in  uproarious  demon- 
strations of  applause  and  approval. 

"  Order,"  "  Order,"  shouted  the  bail- 
iffs. 

Mr.  Scoville  and  counsel  were  simul- 
taneously upon  their  feet,  Mr.  Scoville 
attempted  to  address  the  Court,  but  the 
District  Attorney  shouted,  "  Wait  till 
we  have  the  verdict  complete,  and  in  the 
due  form  of  law." 

Order  was  at  length  restored,  and  the 
clerk,  again  addressing  the  jury,  said  : 

"Your  foreman  says  'Guilty,  as  in- 
dicted,'    'So  say  we  all  of  us ? '  " 

"  We  do,"  they  all  responded. 

Another  demonstration  of  approval 
followed  this  announcement,  but  not  so 
prolonged  as  the  first. 

Mr.  Scoville,  still  upon  bis  feet,  de- 
manded a  poll  of  the  jury,  which  was 
granted,  and  each  juror  was  called  by 
name,  and  each  in  a  firm  voice  promptly 
responded  "  Guilty." 

As  the  last  man  was  called,  the  pris- 
oner shrieked,  "My  blood  will  be  upoa 
the  heads  of  that  jury.  Don't  you  for- 
get it" 

Mr.  Scoville  again  addressed  the  Court, 
saying,  "Your  Honor,  I  do  not  desire  to 
forfeit  any  rights  I  may  have  under  the 
law  and  practice  in  this  District.  If 
there  is  anything  that  I  ought  to  do  now 
to  save  those  rights,  I  would  be  indebted 
to  your  Honor  to  indicate  it  to  me." 

Judge  Cox,  in  reply,  assured  him  that 
he  should  have  every  opportunity  ;  that 
the  charge  would  be  furnished  to  him  in 
print  to-morrow,  and  he  would  be  ac- 
corded all  the  time  allowed  by  law  with- 
in which  to  file  exceptions,  and  that  he 
would  also  be  entitled  to  four  days  with- 
in which  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

Guiteau  (who,  from  the  moment  Judge 
Gox  b^gaa  the  delivery  of  his  charge. 
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had  dropped  completely  his  air  of  flip- 
pant arrogance,  and  sat  with  rigid  fea- 
tures and  compressed  lips),  called  out, 
in  tones  of  desperation, "  God  will  avenge 
this  outrage." 

Judge  Cox  then  turned  to  the  jury 
and  said : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  cannot  ex- 
press too  many  thanks  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  discharged  your  duty. 
You  have  richly  merited  the  thanks  of 
your  countrymen,  and  I  feel  assured  you 
will  take  wiih  you  to  your  homes  the 
approval  of  your  consciences.  With 
thanks,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  dismiss 
you." 

GUITEAU  BEFORE  THE 
JURY. 

Crying,  and  Singing  a  Stanza 
of  "John  Brown's  Body." 

On  the  day  that  Guiteau  was  to  read 
his  speech,  by  permission  of  Judge  Cox, 
as  early  as  half  past  eight  the  doors  of  the 
City  Hall  were  besieged  for  admission  to 
hear  Guiteau  speak  to  the  jury.  It  was 
raining  very  hard,  but  still  there  were 
thousands  of  men  and  women  willing  to 
bear  it  for  the  chance  of  witnessing  the 
extraordinary  event.  An  hour  before 
the  court  was  opened  every  available 
inch  of  space  was  occupied.  The  close 
packing  of  damp  garments  and  the  close 
atmosphere  caused  intense  discomfort, 
which,  however,  was  unflinchingly  borne 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  and  hearing  Gui- 
teau. Everybody  seemed  impressed  with 
the  dramatic  side  of  the  spectacle  which 
was  about  to  be  witnessed,  and,  to 
heighten  the  effect,  the  court  room  was 
in  deep  gloom.  In  fact,  it  was  so  dark 
that  very  few  people  saw  the  assassin 
when  he  was  brought  into  court.  He 
came  shuffling  in  sustained  by  the  Sher- 
iff"8  oflS^ers,  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his 
eyes,  and  wiih  that  furtive,  half-fright- 
ened look  more  noticeable  than  ever 
during  the  trial.  When  he  was  placed 
in  the  dock  he  gave  a  quick  look  around 
at  the  great  audience.  The  inordinate 
vanity  of  the  man  was  apparent  at  once, 
and  that  this  passion  was  stronger  in 
hira  even  than  fear  was  evident  by  his 
change  of  manner.  His  counsel,  Messrs. 
Booville  and  Reed,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sco- 


ville,  and  his  brother,  John  M.  Guiteau, 
were  seated  together  near  one  of  the  ta- 
bles. Guiteau  did  not  even  look  at 
them. 

The  strain  of  excitement  to  which  the 
audience  was  subjected  was  manifested 
in  a  bustle  of  exclamation  and  movement, 
but  as  soon  as  the  Marshals  loud  voice 
commanding  silence  was  heafd,  there  was 
immediate  quiet.  Guiteau  was  taken  to 
the  witness  stand,  because  it  was  thought 
more  seemly  for  him  to  address  the  jury 
from  there  than  from  the  prisoner's  dock. 
His  cheap  eyeglasses  dangled  in  front  of 
his  coat,  and  from  his  pocket  a  bunch  of 
newspapers  protruded.  The  handcuffs 
were  still  on  him  as  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
witness  box,  and  he  held  up  his  hands 
to  the  bailiffs.  The  audience  was  so 
still  that  the  click  of  the  springs  was 
distinctly  heard.  As  soon  as  the  hand- 
cuffs were  rem  )ved  the  guards  fell  back 
again,  and  Guiteau,  looking  toward  the 
audience,  and  not  toward  the  jury,  which 
was  on  his  right,  began  :  ''  I  want  to 
sit  down,  because  I  can  talk  better 
sitting,  I  am  not  afraid  of  anybody 
shooting  me,  because  this  shooting  busi- 
ness is  on  the  decline ;  but  I  can  talk 
better  in  my  seat."  He  spoke  in  his 
usual  half  snappish  way,  without  ap- 
pearing to  address  anybody  in  particular, 
much  as  an  actor  speaks  the  asides  in 
his  part.  Drawing  a  piece  of  paper 
from  his  pocket,  and  adjusting  his  eye- 
glasses, he  bent  close  over  the  manu- 
script, but  even  then  he  was  unable  to 
read  it.  It  was  so  dark,  in  fact,  that 
half  across  the  room  the  assassin  could 
be  distinguished  only  as  a  human  figure 
sitting  there,  and  in  remote  parts  of  the 
hall  people  had  to  be  contented  with 
hearing  a  voice  coming  from  the  place 
where  they  knew  Guiteau  was.  A  couple 
of  German  student  lamps  were  lighted 
and  placed  near  him,  and  then  he  read 
the  introduction  to  his  speech. 

"The  prosecution  pretend  that  lam 
a  wicked  man.  Mr.  Scoville  and  Mr. 
Reed  think  I  am  a  lunatic,  and  I  pre- 
sume you  think  I  am»  I  certainly  was 
a  lunatic  on  July  2,  when  I  fired  on  the 
President,  and  the  American  people  gen- 
erally, and  I  presume  you  think  I  was. 
Can  you  imagine  anything  more  insane 
than  my  going  to  that  depot  and  shoot- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States? 
You  are  here  to  say  whether  I  was  saae 
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or  insane  at  the  moment  I  fired  that  shot. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  condi- 
tion before  or  since  that  shot  was  fired. 
You  must  say,  by  your  verdict,  sane  or 
insane  at  the  moment  the  shot  was  fired. 
If  you  have  any  doubt  of  my  sanity  at 
the  moment,  you  must  give  me  the  bene- 
fit of  that  doubt  and  acquit.  That  Ls, 
if  you  have-  any  doubt  whether  I  fired 
that  shot,  or  as  the  agent  of  the  Deity. 
If  I  fired  it  on  my  own  account,  I  was 
sane.  If  I  fired  it  supposing  myself  the 
agent  of  the  Deity,  I  was  insane  and 
you  must  acquit.  This  is  the  law  as 
given  in  the  recent  decision  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals.  It  revolu- 
tionizes the  old  rules  and  is  a  grand 
step  forward  in  the  law  of  insanity.  It 
is  worthy  of  this  age  of  railroads,  elec- 
tricity, and  telephones,  and  it  well  comes 
from  the  progressive  State  of  New  York. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
a  special  providence  in  my  favor,  and  I 
ask  this  Court  and  jury  so  to  consider 
it.  Some  of  the  best  people  of  America 
think  me  the  greatest  man  of  the  age, 
and  this  feeling  is  growing.  They  be- 
lieve in  my  inspiration  and  that  Provi- 
dence and  I  have  really  saved  the  nation 
another  war.  My  speech  setting  forth 
in  detail  my  defence  was  telegraphed 
Sunday  to  all  the  leading  papers  and 
published  Monday  morning.  Only  one 
mistake  occurred  in  it — my  fault,  I 
opened  with  a  quotation  from  my  Christ- 
mas greeting  to  the  American  people.  I 
omitted  to  erase  the  words  '  Christmas, 
1881,'  which  appear  a  few  line.*!  from  the 
top  of  my  speech.  The  sentence  erro- 
neously read,  'To-day,  Christmas,  18(81, 
I  suffer  in  bonds  as  a  patriot,'  And  here 
I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
the  American  press  for  the  able  and 
careful  way  they  have  reported  this  case. 
The  American  press  is  a  vast  engine. 
They  generally  bring  down  their  man 
when  they  open  upon  him.  They 
opened  upon  me  with  all  their  batteries 
last  July,  because  they  did  not  know 
my  motive  and  inspiration.  Now  that 
this  trial  has  developed  my  motive  and 
inspiration,  their  bitterness  has  gone. 
Some  editors  are  double-headed.  They 
curse  you  to-day  and  bless  you  to-mor- 
row, as  they  suppose  that  public  opinion 
is  for  you  or  against  you,  which  shows 
the  low  grade  of  their  humanity.  I  de- 
sire to  thank  my  brother  and  my  sister  and 


my  counsel,  Scoville  and  Reed,  for  their 
valuable  services.  I  intend  to  give  ray 
counsel  ample  fees,  especially  Scoville. 
He  is  a  staunch  man  and  a  hero,  and  I 
commend  him  to  the  great  Northwest  as 
a  fine  lawyer  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 
We  have  diflered  as  to  the  defence.  He 
has  his  theory  and  I  have  mine.  I  told 
him  to  work  his  theory  as  he  thought 
best,  and  he  has  done  it  in  a  splendid 
way,  and  I  commend  him  for  it.  Con- 
sidering his  slight  experience  as  an  advo- 
cate, he  showed  himself  as  a  man  of 
marked  resources.  In  other  words,  you 
cannot  tell  what  is  in  a  man  until  he 
has  a  chance.  Some  men  never  have  a 
chance,  and  go  down  in  obscurity.  There 
are  plenty  of  brains  in  this  world.  Not 
every  man  has  a  chance  to  develop  his 
brain.  It  is  brain  and  opportunity 
under  Providence  that  makes  a  great 
man.  I  return  thanks  to  the  Marshal 
and  his  aids,  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Police  and  his  force,  to  the  Warden 
of  the  jail  and  his  keepers,  and  to  Gen. 
Ayres  and  his  forces  for  services  ren- 
dered me.  I  return  thanks  to  this 
honorable  Court  and  bright  jury  for 
their  long  and  patient  attention  to  this 
case.  I  am  not  here  as  a  wicked  man 
or  a  lunatic.  I  am  here  as  a  patriot, 
and  my  speech  is  as  follows." 

He  took  up  a  copy  of  the  newspaper 
in  which  his  speech  was  printed  and  be- 
gan to  read  from  it  to  the  jury.  He 
apologized  for  using  eyeglasses,  saying 
that  his  eyes  were  weak.  Finding  that 
his  own  did  not  help  him,  he  borrowed 
his  brother's.  These,  however,  did  not 
suit  him,  and  somebody  lent  him  an- 
other pair.  These  last  he  snatched  from 
his  nose,  and  then  went  on  without  using 
glasses  at  all.  He  rolled  forth  his  sen- 
tences iii  a  declamatory  manner,  holding 
the  paper  with  one  hand  and  gesticulat- 
ing with  the  other.  The  words,  "  Rally 
round  the  flag,  boys,"  he  repeated  in  a 
sing-song  tone,  waving  his  arm  in  the 
air  above  his  heml.  "And  for  this  I 
suffer  in  bonds  as  a  patriot,"  he  quoted 
in  an  oratorical  manner,  and  then  re- 
peating the  sentence,  he  allowed  his 
voice  to  tremble  so  that  the  words  were 
nearly  inaudible.  The  trembling  in  his 
voice  continued  till  he  spoke  about  his 
mother  and  declared  that  he  had  always 
been  a  "  lover  of  the  Lord,"  when  he 
broke  down  completely,  and,  applying 
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his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes  wiped  away 
the  tears  which  naturally  or  forced  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy, 
coursed  down  his  cheeks.  He  promptly 
recovered  himself,  and  in  his  usual 
tone  of  voice  proceeded  with  his  ad- 
dress. 

When  he  came  to  the  description  of 
the  attempts  made  upon  his  life  by 
Mason  and  Jones  he  stood  up  for  the 
purpose  of  the  more  vividly  pointing 
out  to  the  jury  the  narrow  escape  which 
he  had  had.  With  something  of  pride 
he  held  up  his  arm  and  showed  the  rent 
made  in  Ms  coat  by  the  bullet  fired  by 
Jones,  and  made  his  old  declaration  that 
it  was  a  proof  that  the  Lord  was  watch- 
ing over  him.  A  laugh  went  through 
the  audience  as  the  prisoner  read  and  re- 
read his  declaration  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  for  him  to  walk  the  streets  of 
Washington  or  New  York. 

Coming  down  to  the  extracts  from  his 
mail,  he  read  them  with  extreme  emo- 
tion, particularly  the  rhyming  one  dated 
Philadelphia,  New  Year's  Day,  1882, 
which  he  read  in  a  sing-song  way,  which 
caused  a  laugh  among  the  audience. 
He  evidently  enjoyed  the  strictures 
upon  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
and  his  vain-glorious  smile  was  too  much 
for  the  District  Attorney,  who  joined  in 
the  laugh  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  extract. 

Reaching  that  portion  of  the  speech 
where  an  abstract  from  his  address  to 
the  American  people  is  inserted,  he 
folded  up  the  paper,  took  off  his  glasses, 
and  squaring  himself  in  his  chair,  pro- 
ceetied  to  repeat  the  extract  from  mem- 
ory. In  doing  this  he  assumed  his  most 
oratorical  style,  modulating  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  using  both  arms  to  aid  him  in 
emphasizing  his  dramatic  utterances  as 
far  as  possible.  Coming  down  to  his 
quotation  from  "  John  Brown's  Body," 
he  threw  back  his  head  and  sang  a  verse 
from  that  old  song,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  spectators. 

He  read  from  his  speech : 

Put  ray  body  in  the  ground  if  you 
will ;  that  is  all  you  can  do.  But  there- 
after comes  a  day  of  reckoning.  The 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  slow,  but  they 
grind  sure,  and  they  will  grind  to  atoms 
every  man  that  injures  me. 

And  supplemented  it  with  the  re- 
mark :  "Aa  sure  as  a  hair  of  my  h^ad  is 


injured  this  nation  will  go  down  in  the- 
dust,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

The  insignificant  attempts  at  eloquence, 
the  ludicrous  concert  of  the  man,  and 
the  attempt  to  sing  a  stanza  from  "John 
Brown's  Body" — all  these  would  have 
given  the  performance  an  appearance 
of  burlesque  had  it  not  been  fully  real- 
ized that  the  man  was  the  assassin  of  the 
President  and  ostensibly  praying  to  the 
jury  for  his  life.  While  he  was  utter- 
ing his  ridiculous  sentences  in  his  absurd 
manner  there  sat  the  jury  within  an 
arm's  reach  of  him,  every  one  of  them 
grim  and  stern,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows,  as  he  went  on  with  his  speech, 
seemed  to  become  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct. Many  who  watched  the  jury 
thought  Guiteau  was  reading  his  death 
warrant.  He  read  about  two  hours,, 
and  closed  with  a  peroration  in  which 
he  begged  the  jury  not  to  "get  the  Deity 
down  on  them"  by  meddling  with  this 
case.  He  begged  them  for  their  own 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  American 
people  to  let  the  case  alone  and  let  their 
verdict  be  that  it  was  the  Deity's  act. 
His  final  sentence  was  : 

When  the  President  was  shot  his 
Cabinet  telegraphed  to  foreign  nations 
that  it  was  the  act  of  a  madman,  and 
it  would  be  far  better  every  way  that  it 
be  finally  decided  that  it  was  the  act  of 
a  madman. 

When  the  speech  ended  the  court 
room  was  as  still  as  if  spectators  had  as- 
sembled in  front  of  a  gallows.  Judge 
Cox  broke  the  silence  by  inquiring 
whether  Judge  Porter  would  be  able  to 
proceed,  and  finding  he  would  not,  he 
adjourned  the  court.  The  prisoner  arose 
in  his  box,  cast  one  glance  around  the 
audience,  tucked  his  papers  in  his  pocket, 
and  held  out  his  hands  to  the  officers  for 
the  handcuffs.  His  slouch  hat  was  put 
on  his  head,  and  he  was  led  shuffling 
away  to  the  van  to  be  taken  again  to 
the  jail.     [See  picture  in  this  book.] 

Now  we  have,  in  order  to  give  a 
straight  account,  been  obliged  to  omit 
some  very  interesting  details,  which  we 
here  present  to  the  reader  for  the  first 
time. 

On  the  day  that  the  Judge's  charge 
was  given  to  the  jury  (who  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  in  less  than  thirty-five 
minutes)  the  court  room  was  again 
densely  crowded  long  before  the  opening 
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«of  the  court.  Counsel  were  rather  tar- 
dy in  making  their  appearance,  and  the 
<M)urt  was  not  declared  in  session  till 
•quarter-past  10  o'clock.  Judge  Porter 
'entered  shortly  after  10  o'clock.  As 
tisual,  the  prisoner  opened  the  proceed- 
ings by  announcing :  "  My  sister  has 
been  doing  some  silly  talk  in  Chicago. 
;She  means  well,  but  she's  no  lawyer." 

Judge  Porter  immediately  resumed 
his  argument.  Admonished  by  the  fall- 
ing snow  and  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
from  which  he  had  suffered,  and  from 
which,  doubtless,  the  jury  also  had  suf- 
fered, he  felt  it  necessary  to  vary  some- 
what from  his  original  intentions,  and 
trust  to  the  intelligence  and  honor  of  the 
jury  to  supply  his  defects.  He  would 
not,  therefore,  linger  over  the  dry  details 
of  the  evidence.  Feeling  it  imperatively 
necessary  that  this  case  should  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
would  simply  touch  upon  a  few  salient 
points  of  the  evidence.  John  W.  Gui- 
teau,  said  Judge  Porter,  I  believe  to  be 
an  honest  man.  He  came  here  ready  to 
contribute  his  means,  his  evidence  and 
his  services  to  save  a  brother's  life  and 
an  honored  father's  name,  and  yet  the 
truth  comes  from  his  lips,  which  must 
impress  upon  every  one  of  you  the  con- 
viction that  on  the  2d  of  July  this  pris- 
oner was  as  sane  as  you  or  I,  or  the 
J^udge  upon  the  bench. 

Reading  from  the  evidence  of  J.  W. 
■Guiteau  and  commenting  upon  it,  Judge 
Porter  said  of  the  prisoner,  "  he  has  two 
faces." 

Guiteau — How  many  have  you  got? 

Judge  Porter — He  has  two  faces,  one 
showing  the  sanctity  of  the  Pharisee, 
and  the  other  the  hideous  grin  of  the 
fiend  that  possesses  him.  As  he  contin- 
ued to  read  from  J.  W.  Guiteau's  testi- 
mony relative  to  his  last  interview  with 
the  prisoner,  Guiteau  continually  inter- 
rupted him  with  such  comments  as 
^*  What  I  say  is  always  true." 

Proceeding,  Judge  Porter  contrasted 
the  life  and  conduct,  and  deceitful, 
^and  swindling  practices  of  the  prisoner 
with  the  Apostle  Paul's,  in  the  prisoner's 
assumption  that  he  like  Paul,  was  honestly 
■engaged  in  doing  the  Lord's  work,  Paul 
aiever  palmed  off  brass  watches  for  gold. 

"Neither  did  I,"  shouted  Guiteau. 

"  Paul  never  swindled  his  creditors 
out  of  their  just  dues." 


"  Oh,  you're  a  blood  man,"  retaliated 
Guiteau.  "  You  belong  to  the  Judas 
tribe." 

The  picture  drawn  by  Judge  Porter 
was  anything  but  a  lovely  one,  and  pro- 
voked the  prisoner  to  most  abusive  re- 
torts. *'  You're  a  liar,  and  you  know  it, 
and  I  tell  you  so  to  your  face,  Judge 
Porter,"  he  called  out. 

"This  man,"  said  Judge  Porter,  "who 
says  he  never  deceived  any  one — ["  That's 
a  fact,"  piped  the  prisoner,  "  put  that  in 
frequently"] — this  man  who  says  he  never 
deceived  any  one,  says  in  one  of  his 
handbills,  'Lecture  by  the  Hon,  Charles 
Guiteau.'  He  never  deceived  any  one  I 
Where  did  he  get  this  title  of  Holi.?" 

Guiteau — That's  the  way  my  letters 
come  addressed,  sir, 

"  By  the  little  giant  of  the  West,"  con- 
tinued Judge  Porter.  "  Well,  didn't  they 
chU  Douglass  the  little  giant  of  the 
West?"  retorted  the  prisoner. 

Judge  Porter — Well,  I  will  not  com- 
ment upon  that. 

Guiteau  —  You'd  better  not;  you 
havne't  got  brains  enough. 

Judge  Porter — The  Lord  murdered 
Garfield. 

Guiteau — Yes,  and  He'll  murder  you 
before  long. 

Judge  Porter — The  Lord  murdered 
Garfield,  the  Lord  defrauded  the  prin- 
ters and  the  boarding  houses,  and  every 
night  and  morning  the  Christian  pris- 
oner thanks  the  Lord  for  His  work. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  evidence, 
Judge  Porter  was  again  and  again  in- 
terrupte<l  by  the  prisoner,  who  called 
out,  "  Read  the  record.  That's  bigger 
than  my  brother.  He's  no  brother  to 
me  and  never  has  been  till  he  came  to 
this  trial.  It  is  contemptible  in  you  to 
speak  about  my  brother  in  the  way  you 
do." 

Judge  Porter,  in  an  apparently  inci- 
dental way,  spoke  of  the  horror  and  de- 
testation with  which  men  of  all  parties 
and  shades  of  opinion  look  upon  the 
prisoner,  and  the  unanimity  with  which 
they  execrate  his  act. 

"You're  a  liar,  and  you  know  it," 
shouted  the  prisoner,  with  the  energy  of 
desperation.  "  The  American  people  are 
on  my  side,  and  so  is  the  press." 

As  Judge  Porter  continued  his  ar- 
raignment of  the  prisoner,  Guiteau 
winced  and  nervously  twisted  in  his  seat, 
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and  finally  drowned  the  voice  of  Judge 
Porter,  who  gave  way  to  his  clamor.  In 
savage  tones  he  shouted  : 

"A  saint  from  Heaven  couldn't  stand 
the  abuse  of  that  man,  Porter,  and  I 
won't  stand  it.  I  will  relieve  my  mind. 
The  idea  of  that  man  trying  to  make  me 
out  a  fighting  man,  a  man  of  bad  char- 
acter, and  all  that.  It's  a  lie,  and  he 
knows  it.     He's  a  liar,  and  I'll  call  him 

BO." 

Judge  Porter — I  am  simply  giving  the 
sworn  statement  of  his  own  brother. 

Guiteau — He's  no  brother  of  mine.  I 
wouldn't  have  spoken  to  him  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  last  summer;  I  have  noth- 
ing against  him,  but  I  don't  like  his 
style.  I  didn't  like  my  father's  style 
either.  My  sister  sympathizes  with  me, 
and  my  brother  sympathizes  with  my 
father.  I  want  that  understood.  It's 
contemptible  in  that  man  Porter  to  un- 
dertake to  convince  that  jury  that  I'm 
an  unprincipled,  bad  man. 

Judge  Porter  read  from  a  letter  of 
Luther  W.  Guiteau's,  when  the  prisoner 
again  called  out,  "Scoville  was  very 
smart  to  put  that  letter  in,  wasn't  he? 
It  sliows  what  a  blockhead  he  is,  any 
way." 

The  first  interruption  by  counsel  for 
the  defence  occurred  when  Judge  Porter 
undertook  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the 
English  judiciary  upon  this  case. 

Colonel  Reed  interposed  an  objection, 
but,  without  heeding  him.  Judge  Porter 
continued  his  remarks. 

Colonel  Reed  insisted  upon  his  objec- 
tion. 

Colonel  Corkhill,  springing  to  his  feet, 
protested  against  the  interruption.  "  You 
have  made  your  objection,  that's  the  ex- 
tent of  your  prerogative.  You've  no 
right  to  interrupt  the  gentleman." 

Judge  Cox — What  Judge  Porter  has 
said  is  neither  very  relevant  nor  very  ob- 
jectionable. I  don't  see  that  you  can 
object. 

The  prisoner  added  his  comment — 
Your  Honor  ought  to  put  that  man  un- 
der arrest.  He's  a  perfect  nuisance  this 
morning. 

After  this  outburst  Judge  Porter  con- 
tinued to  speak  for  some  minutes  with- 
out further  interruption. 

Alluding  to  the  incident  of  the  watch. 
Judge  Porter  arraigned  both  prisoner 
Und  counsel  or  their  contemptuous  man- 


ner of  speaking  of  the  witness  Edwards 
as  a  miserable  Jew.  "  I  have  yet  to. 
know,"  said  the  speaker,  "  that  any  man 
lives  who  could  have  cause  to  feel  ashamed 
that  he  sprang  from  the  same  race  as  thfr 
Saviour  of  mankind." 

The  interruptions  of  the  prisoner  in- 
creased in  violence  and  frequency,  till„ 
reinforced  by  an  objection  of  Mr.  Scoville,, 
the  clamor  and  din  for  a  moment  resem- 
bled a  small  Babel. 

Mr.  Scoville  finally  made  himself 
heard,  and  desired  an  exception  noted 
to  a  statement  or  construction  put  upon 
the  evidence  by  Judge  Porter.  A  sharp 
discussion  ensued,  during  which  the  pris- 
oner made  himself  heard  from  the  dock^ 
shouting,  "  It's  an  outrage  for  that  man. 
to  be  allowed  to  speak.  He  ought  to  be 
under  arrest  for  his  insolence.  It  has 
been  nothing  but  one  stream  of  abuse 
from  him  all  the  morning.  It's  enough  to- 
provoke  a  saint  from  Heaven.  It's  a 
disgrace  upon  a  Court  of  justice." 

The  bailiffs  undertook  to  quiet  th& 
prisoner  and  succeeded  in  drawing  his 
attention  from  the  dispute  of  counsel 
and  attracting  his  abuse  to  themselves^ 
It  seemed  for  a  moment  more  than  pos- 
sible that  his  vicious  demonstrations 
might  provoke  some  of  the  officers  be- 
yond the  point  of  endurance,  and  per- 
haps to  the  point. 

Judge  Cox  called  for  the  reading  fron» 
the  stenographer's  notes  of  the  passage 
which  had  caused  the  dispute,  and 
promptly  decided  against  Mr.  Scoville's 
impetuous  demand  "  that  the  counsel  be 
stopped." 

Passing  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Spitzka,  Judge  Porter  said :  I  won- 
der if  Lucifer  were  on  trial  would  Dr. 
Spitzka  pronounce  him  a  moral  imbecile 
— a  moral  monstrosity?  Satan  fell  from 
a  high  estate.  There  was  a  change  in 
Satan,  but  in  this  man,  according  to  Dr. 
Spitzka,  there  never  could  have  been  a 
change.  He  was  from  the  start  a  moral 
imbecile — a  former  of  morbid  projects — 
says  Dr.  Spitzka.  Why  are  the  most  of 
mankind  poor?  Because  of  morbid  pro- 
jects. Yet  do  we  pronounce  the  major- 
ity of  mankind  insane?  What  does  he 
say  of  the  prisoner  as  a  lawyer?  He  calls 
him  a  third-rate  shyster  in  a  criminal 
court.  I  suppose  Scoville  can  tell  you 
what  that  means — I  cannot — said  Judge 
Porter. 
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*'  Well,  some  of  your  clients  can  tell 
what  it  is,"  retorted  the  prisoner. 

Referring  to  the  reference  by  Colonel 
Reed  to  Charlotte  Corday,  Judge  Porter 
said  it  was  left  to  Reed  to  make  the  dis- 
covery, and  to  announce  to  this  Court 
and  tc  the  world  that  Charlotte  Corday 
was  insane.  Rehearsing  the  circum- 
stances of  Charlotte  Corday 's  life  and 
death.  Judge  Porter  contrasted  her  act 
of  patriotism  with  Guiteau's  foul  murder 
in  most  eloquent  and  stirring  sentences. 
The  prisoner  was  aroused  almost  to  fury, 
and  bellowed  like  an  infuriated  beast,  at 
times  completely  drowning  the  speaker's 
voice. 

"God  Almighty  will  curse  you,  Por- 
ter. You  miserable  whelp,  you ;  you 
can't  make  the  American  people  believe 
I'm  not  a  patriot.  To-day  I  suffer  in 
bonds  as  a  patriot,  and  God  will  curse 
you  if  a  hair  of  my  head  is  injured." 

Pausing  a  moment,  Judge  Porter  said  : 
Contrast  the  conduct  of  this  viudictive 
cowardly  wretch  with  that  of  Charlotte 
C!orday,  who  walked  peacefully  to  the 
scaffold  with  hands  folded  over  the 
crosses  upon  her  breast,  and  the  serene 
«niile  that  denoted  her  willingness  to 
suffer  death  for  her  country  and  the 
pati'iotism  which  instigated  her  act. 

"I  aint  afraid  to  die, either!"  shouted 
the  prisoner.  "  You  may  put  my  body 
in  the  ground  if  you  can,  but  I  tell  you 
this  nation  will  go  down  in  blood  if  you 
'harm  a  hair  of  my  head." 

Next,  Judge  Porter  compared  the 
prisoner  to  Wilkes  Booth,  and  showed 
the  latter  to  be  almost  a  patriot,  com- 
pared with  the  cowardly  assassin  now  on 
trial,  for  Booth  was  actuated  by  a  mis- 
taken motive  of  patriotism,  and  was  a 
anan  of  manhood  and  manliness.  But 
this  sneaking,  cowardly  wretch,  who 
<cou]d  plan  for  his  victim's  death  and  his 
own  safety  at  the  same  time,  murdered 
his  man  for  revenge  and  for  notoriety. 

Guiteau — "  I  shot  my  man  in  broad 
daylight,  and  don't  you  forget  it,  Porter." 

Pressing  the  assertion  that  Guiteau  was 
actuated  by  revenge  and  a  desire  for  no- 
toriety, Judge  Porter  compared  him  to  a 
noted  criminal  in  Europe.  I  don't  recall 
his  name,  said  Judge  Porter;  but  he  said, 
^'I  am  the  ugliest  man  in  Europe." 

"  Well,  you  wasn't  there,"  interrupted 
Guiteau.  "  You'll  be  the  ugliest  man  in 
history,  though," 


''  He  said,"  continued  Judge  Porter, 
"I  would  rather  be  the  ugliest  man  in 
Europe  and  have  notoriety,  than  remain 
in  the  ranks  of  mediocrity." 

For  the  next  half  hour  there  was  one 
continued  stream  of  interruptions  and 
abuse  from  the  prisoner.  '  A  score  of 
times  he  denounced  Judge  Porter  as  a 
liar,  varying  the  expressions  as  adjec- 
tives presented  themselves.  His  vindic- 
tive disposition  showed  itself  as  never 
before,  and  for  once  his  cunning  was 
merged  in  his  angry  spite,  and,  as  Judge 
Porter  piled  up  invectives,  the  prisoner 
unwittingly  emphasized  and  corrobo- 
rated the  diagnosis  of  depravity  and 
wicked  heartedness  which  the  counsel 
was,  with  such  telling  effect,  pronounc- 
ing upon  him, 

"  You  know  that's  an  absolute,  despe- 
rate, wicked,  devilish  lie,"  finally  shouted 
Guiteau,  stammering  with  rage  and  nerv- 
ousness. 

At  12.30  a  recess  was  taken  for  thirty 
minutes. 

After  the  recess  Mr.  Scoville  gained 
the  ear  of  the  Court  to  state  that  he  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Davidge  but  once,  and 
Mr.  Porter  on  that  morning  but  twice, 
and  each  time  in  a  respectful  manner. 
He  did  not  propose  to  interrupt  agaia 
unless  it  was  warranted,  and  he  thought 
he  was  entitled  to  more  respectful  con- 
sideration than  had  yet  been  accorded 
him. 

Guiteau  followed  suit  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  should  not  inter- 
rupt unless  it  was  warranted ;  but  the 
harangue  which  he  seemed  about  to  start 
on  was  summarily  cut  short  by  Judge 
Cox,  who  commanded  him  to  keep 
silence. 

Judge  Porter  resumed :  There  is  one 
man  between  you  and  the  grave  of  the 
slaughtered  President  who  knows  whether 
this  defence  is  a  sham  or  not. 

Guiteau — It  is  a  true  defence,  and 
you  know  it. 

Judge  Porter — The  truth  will,  how- 
ever, burst  forth  and  reach  the  con- 
sciousness of  any  one.  If  from  no  other 
source,  it  will  make  its  way  from  the  mur- 
derer himself.  Judge  Porter  then  read 
from  a  letter  of  the  prisoner's  to  his 
father,  in  which  he  said,  ''For  years 
I  was  haunted  with  the  idea  that  I  was 
cut  out  for  some  great  mission,  but  now 
'  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  a  devilish  de- 
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iusion,  and  I  renounce  my  overweening 
vanity  and  egotism." 

Guiteau — Well,  I've  changed  my  mind 
since  then.     That  was  ten  years  ago. 

Later,  reading  from  Guiteau's  criti- 
cism upon  the  religious  and  moral 
growth  of  the  past  six  thousand  years, 
Judge  Porter  said:  Could  Judas  Iscariot 
himself  have  pronounced  a  more  sinister 
judgment? 

Guiteau — Judas  Iscariot  would  have 
employed  you  as  his  attorney,  you  big 
liar,  you. 

His  whole  life,  said  Judge  Porter,  was 
in  accord,  and  all  the  ^idence  substan- 
tiated the  assumption  that  revenge  and 
the  morbid  desire  for  notoriety  actuated 
the  prisoner.  How  thoroughly  he  had 
read  up  the  noted  crimes,  and  how  famil- 
iar he  had  shown  himself  to  be  with  th^^ir 
•defences.  Where  did  he  get  that  word 
"remove"  with  which  to  soften  the  too 
harsh  definition  of  his  too  hideous  crime? 
From  reading  Shakspeare,  and  his  mod- 
els were  those  characters  in  whose  por- 
traiture the  great  student  of  human 
nature  had  depicted  the  very  intensity 
of  human  passion. 

Judge  Porter  passed  to  the  discussion 
of  the  direct  issue  of  the  case  whether  or 
not  the  prisoner  was  insane  on  the  2d  of 
July.  The  prisoner  himself,  he  said, 
does  not  claim  to  be  insane. 

Guiteau — I  aint  now,  but  I  was  on 
the  2d  of  July,  and  for  thirty  days  pre- 
vious. Transitory  mania,  that's  what  I 
claim. 

Replying  to  this  claim,  Judge  Porter 
pointed  out  its  absurdity  ;  that,  like  the 
stroke  of  the  lightning,  all  his  insanity 
should  vanish  in  an  instant ;  that  it 
should  envelop  him  completely,  day 
after  day,  for  the  purposes  of  murder; 
that  it  still  clung  to  him  after  the  first 
shot  was  fired,  and  only  left  him  after  he 
saw  his  victim  sinking  helpless  to  the 
ground,  and  then  it  "  instantly  was 
worked  off"'  and  left  him  a  perfectly 
sane  man. 

Guiteau — Well,  transitory  mania  was 
the  plea  that  Sickles  got  off  on,  and  you 
was  on  the  prosecution  of  the  case  and 
got  beaten  on  the  very  same  doctrine 
you  are  trying  to  fool  that  jury  on. 

Almost  every  other  sentence  that  was 
uttered  by  Mr.  Porter  was  retorted  to 
by  the  prisoner,  until  finally  Mr.  Porter 
proceeded  to  close  bis  argument,  which 


he  did,  as  follows:  "Gentlemen,  the 
time  has  come  when  T  must  close.  Tho 
Government  has  presented  its  case  before 
you,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  the  best  of  our  abili- 
ties. His  Honor  has  endeavored  to  dis- 
charge his.  I  know  that  you  will  be 
faithful  to  your  oaths  and  discharge 
yours.  So  discharge  it  that,  by  your 
action  at  least,  political  assassination 
shall  find  no  sanction  to  make  it  a  pre- 
cedent hereafter.  He  who  has  ordained 
that  human  life  shall  be  shielded  by 
human  law  from  human  crime,  presides 
over  your  deliberations;  and  the  verdict 
■which  shall  be  given  or  withheld  to-day 
"will  be  recorded  where  we  all  have  to 
appear.  I  trust  that  that  verdict  will  be 
prompt ;  that  it  will  represent  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law,  your  integrity,  and  the 
honor  of  the  country,  and  that  this  trial, 
which  has  so  deeply  interested  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  may  result  in  a 
warning  (to  reach  all  lands)  that  politi- 
cal murder  shall  not  be  used  as  a  mSans 
of  promoting  party  ends  or  political  rev- 
olutions. I  trust,  also,  that  the  time 
shall  come,  in  consequence  of  the  atten- 
tion that  shall  be  called  to  the  consider- 
ations-growing out  of  this  trial,  when,  by 
an  international  arrangement  between 
the  various  governments,  the  law  shall 
be  so  strengthened  that  political  assassins 
shall  find  no  refuge  on  the  face  of  the 
earth," 

These  were  the  last  words  heard  by 
the  jury  until  Judge  Cox  delivered  his 
mild  but  able  charge,  to  the  twelve 
assembled  men  whose  verdict  was  waited 
for  so  anxiously  by  the  million.  But 
let  us  go  back  to  Porter's  second  and 
third  days'  speaking,  giving  more  fully 
the  text  of  his  very  dramatic  address  to 
the  jury  in  this  now  world-wide  cele- 
brated case. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  great  speech 
Judge  Porter  entered  the  room  by  the 
jurors'  door  shortly  before  10  o'clock, 
and,  bowing  pleasantly  to  the  jury,  took 
his  place  at  the  prosecution  table.  As 
soon  as  the  court  was  opened  he  stepped 
to  the  space  in  front  of  the  jury  and  was 
about  to  begin  his  speech  for  the  day 
when  the  prisoner  forestalled  him,  and 
called  out,  from  the  dock,  "  I  desire  to 
say  that  some  crank  has  signed  my  name 
to  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  papers 
this  morning.     It  was  without  my  au- 


The  portrait  above  is  authentic.  It  is  copied  from  a  photograph  by  Edwin  L.  Brand,  Now 
212  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  1881.  Guiteau 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Brand  and  ordered  one  dozen  of  th^  photographs,  which  he  paid  for. 
He  then  ordered  another  dozen,  which  he  did  not  call  for.  From  one  of  the  last*named 
dozen  this  portrait  was  engraved. 
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thority,  aud  I  repudiate  it  I  also  want 
to  say  in  regard  to  a  couple  of  cranks 
that  I  understand  have  b(en  arrested 
for  hanging  around  here,  if  they  under- 
take to  harm  me  they  will  be  shot 
down.  I  want  everybody  to  understand 
this." 

Judge  Porter,  who  had  paused  to  per- 
mit this  preliminary  announcement,  be- 
gan by  saying,  "The  prisoner,  as  usual, 
has  made  the  opening  speech." 

This  whole  defence.  Judge  Porter 
said,  had  been  a  sham  and  an  imposture 
— an  imposture  which  was  supposed  to 
have  gained  a  strength  of  credence  from 
reiteration.  The  truth  asserted  by  this 
defence  is  that  truth  which  is  uttered 
with  effrontery,  enforced  by  persistency, 
and  reduplicated  by  reiteration.  This 
is  the  truth  which  they  assert  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  truth  which  you  are  to 
ascertain  and  declare.  In  my  remarks 
yesterday  I  showed  you  how  the  prisoner 
has  belied  by  his  acts  his  profession, 
how  he  has  belied  by  his  acts  the  char- 
acter given  him  by  his  counsel.  I 
showed  you  that  he  had  been  a  liar,  a 
swindler,  a  murderer  at  heart  from  the 
beginning.  That  this  man  has  grown 
worse  every  year  of  his  life  we  have  all 
seen  and  know. 

Guiteau — "That's  bosh  and  you  know 
it,  Porter." 

Judge  Porter  continued  to  depict  -the 
character  of  the  prisoner  and  the  falla- 
cies of  his  defence,  when  Guiteau  again 
and  again  interrupted  liim,  at  one  time 
calling  out :  "Attorney  General  Mc- 
Veagh  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  it." 

Judge  Porter,  half  replying  to  the 
prisoner,  said  :  "And  this  Christian 
gentleman  would  have  you  even  be- 
lieve that  Attorney  General  McVeagh 
had  dipped  his  hands  in  Garfield's 
blood." 

Guiteau — "  Oh,  that's  very  fine." 

A  moment  later  an  allusion  having 
been  made  by  Judge  Porter  to  fthe 
present  Attorney  General,  Guiteau 
bawled  out,  "  He's  a  high-toned  gentle- 
man and  you're  awine-bibber.  I've  got 
your  record,  Mr.  Porter." 

Judge  Porter  (with  deliberation) — 
"  Well,  perhaps  I  am." 

Guiteau  (with  a  drawling  accent) — 
Well,  I — guees — you — are,  Mr. — Judge 
Porter." 


The  first  serious  outbreak  of  the  iiaom-^ 
ing  occurred  when  Judge  Porter,  advert-^ 
ing  to  the  statement  of  the  prisoner's 
counsel  and  the  reiterated  assertions  of 
the  prisoner  himself,  that  the  notes  of 
the  stenographer,  Bailey,  were  destroyed 
by  the  prosecution  because  they  would 
have  benefited  the  defence,  denied  the 
right  of  the  defence  to  expect  or  de- 
mand to  see  papers  prepared  by  the 
prosecution  solely  for  their  own  use. 
Furthermore,  said  Judge  Porter,  there 
was  not  contained  in  them  anything,  as 
asserted  by  the  defence,  that  would  have 
improved  their  standing  in  this  case. 
Mr.  Scoville  insisted  on  being  heard, 
and  demanded  that  the  Court  should 
stop  counsel  from  making  any  such 
statements  on  his  own  authority  as  to 
the  contents  of  papers  which  had  not 
been  in  evidence  before  the  jury.  Judge 
Porter  insisted  he  had  a  right  to  deny 
statements  of  the  same  character  made 
by  the  other  side. 

Judge  Cox  thought  the  counsel  had  no 
right  to  make  any  statements  as  to  the 
contents  of  such  papers. 

Judge  Porter,  with  much  feeling,  pro* 
tested  that  he  had  been  a  practitioner 
longer  than  the  Judge,  and  had  never 
before  heard  such  a  ruling.  He  (Porter) 
was,  of  course,  debarred  ftom  taking  ai 
legal  exception,  but  he  must  pvi  rost 
against  the  unfairness  of  the  position 
which  would  admit  all  sorts  of  state- 
ments from  the  prisoner  and  from  his 
counsel,  and  yet  would  debar  the  prose- 
cution from  all  opportunity  of  refuta- 
tion. 

Col.  Reed,  with  considerable  excite- 
ment, but  without  rising  from  his  seat, 
said  :  "  If  I  was  the  Judge,  I  would  put 
him  under  arrest.  Such  insolence  ta 
the  Court  should  be  punished.'* 

Judge  Porter  resumed  his  argument, 
and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  of 
reasonable  doubt  as  an  element  of  the 
defence  of  insanity.  Referring  to  the 
decision  of  Judge  Martin,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  had  been  reinforced  by  a 
decision  in  Ohio,  he  was  again  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Scoville,  who  desired  to 
know  if  arguments  were  to  be  heard 
again  upon  the  law  points.  A  sharp 
colloquy  between  counsel  ensued,  when. 
Judge  Porter  removed  the  objection  b}"" 
handing  his  authority  to  the  Judge,  say- 
ing:    It  will  answer  every  purpose  of 
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jniWy  your  Honor,  if  you  should  have 
.occasion  to  rule  upon  the  point. 

Keturning  again  to  the  crime  and  its 
commission,  Judge  Porter  said: 

Who  killed  Garfield? 

Guiteau — The  doctors. 

Judge  Porter — The  doctors  ?  • 

Guiteau — Yes,  the  Lord  let  them  do 
it  to  confirm  my  act. 

Judge  Porter — Secretary  Blaine  was 
responsible. 

Guiteau — I  say  morally  responsible. 

Judge  Porter — Mr.  Blaine  saved  his 
life  on  that  night  before  the  murder 
.simply  by  his  presence  with  him  as  they 
Avalked  together.  He  might  have  saved 
his  life  on  that  fatal  2(1  of  July  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  murderer  stole  up  from 
behind.  Then  Mr.  Blaine  is  morally 
responsible  for  not  preventing  the  crime! 

The  prisoner  confessed  that  Mrs.  Gar- 
field's presence  with  her  husband  on  a 
former  occasion  had  prevented  him  from 
shooting. 

He  was  asked  if  Mrs.  Garfield  had 
been  leaning  upon  hi^  arm  instead  of 
Mr.  Bliiine  ou  that  fatal  morning  would 
you  have  f<hot  him  ?  and  he  answered 
"No."  Then  Mrs.  Garfield  is  re- 
sponsible for  her  husband's  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  fallacies  of  this  wretch- 
edly fallacious  defence. 

Referring  to  the  flight  of  counsel  for 
the  defence,  when  he  painted  the  Presi- 
dent's widow  at  her  daily  prayers,  pray- 
ing for  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner  in 
the  name  of  justice,  Judge  Porter  showed 
up  the  profanity  and  inconsistency  of 
such  assertions  and  rebuked  the  assump- 
tions of  a  man  who  had  never  exchanged 
a  word  with  Mrs.  Garfield,  in  presuming 
to  credit  her  with  such  monstrous  sen- 
timents. Continuing,  Judge  Porter  said, 
Who  is  responsible?  John  H.  Noyes ;  he 
is  responsible.  He  killed  Garfield.  John 
H.  Noyes,  from  whom  the  prisoner  stole 
his  lectures. 

Guiteau — That  is  false.  I  rely  on  my 
I'wn  brains  for  my  productions. 

Who  else,  his  father  is  responsible ;  that 
father  whom  he  struck,  when  eighteen 
.years  old,  he  killed  President  Garfield; 
that  father  whom  he  says  he  can  never 
forgive,  and  with  whom  he  had  not  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  honored  life 
exchanged  a  word.  Who  else  is  respon- 
>ible?  Why  the  mother;  the  mother 
whom  he  scarcely  remembers ;  who  svas 


guilty  of  the  monstrosity  of  having  an 
attack  of  erysipelas  so  as  to  necessitate 
the  cutting  off'  of  her  hair  some  weeks 
before  his  birth  and  who  for  this  reason, 
it  is  asserted,  transmitted  congenital  in- 
sanity to  this  murderer.  Who  else  is 
responsible?  Why  Uncle  Abram,  who 
was  drunken  and  dissolute,  but  not 
insane.  He  transmitted  insanity  to 
him,  although  he  did  not  become  insane 
until  after  he  (the  prisoner)  was  born. 
He  killed  Garfield  by  making  the  pris- 
oner insane.  Who  else  is  responsible? 
Why  Uncle  Francis  killed  Garfield. 
Uncle  Francis,  who  as  we  are  told, 
being  disappointed  in  love,  either  killed 
the  husband  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
or  fought  a  sham  duel,  and  long  after 
became  demented.  He  killed  Garfield 
by  making  this  man  a  congenital  mon- 
strosity, as  Dr.  Spitzka  says.  Then 
cousin  Abby,  she  is  responsible,  who, 
unfortunately,  was  taken  possession  of 
by  one  of  this  Guiteau  tribe,  a  travel- 
ling mesmerist,  and  her  young  mind 
so  wrought  upon  that  finally  she  was, 
for  better  protection,  sent  to  an  asy- 
lum. She  killed  Garfield  by  making 
this  murderer  insane ;  and,  as  if  all  this 
were  not  enough  to  kill  President  Gar- 
field— 

Guiteau — There's  enough  to  kill  your 
case  according  to  your  own  showing. 

Judge  Porter — Why  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention killed  him.  If  they  had  not 
nominated  him  I  should  not  have  killed 
him,  says  the  prisoner.  The  Electors 
killed  him,  for  if  he  had  not  been  chosen 
President  he  would  not  have  been  killed. 
"  His  nomination  was  an  act  of  God,  his 
election  was  an  act  of  God,"  says  the 
prisoner;  and  he  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Deity,  who  had  thus  twice  con- 
firmed his  choice,  found  it  necessary  to 
correct  his  labor  by  ap[)ointing  this 
wretched  swindler,  this  hypocrite,  this 
syphilitic  monstrosity,  to  murder  the 
President  whose  nomination  and  election 
Hei,  had  confirmed.  These  are  the  de- 
fences put  forward  by  this  prisoner  and 
his  trained  counsel  to  divert  your  atten- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  deliberate 
murderer  of  Garfield  sits  there  (point- 
ing at  the  prisoner).  But  even  this  is 
not  enough.  The  press  killed  Garfield, 
and  the  press  is  arraigned  by  the  pris- 
oner, and,  without  an  indictment,  the 
press  ia  found  guilty  by  the  murderer^ 
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but,  fortunately,  they  are  found  guilty 
<>iily  by  the  blistered  tongue  of  the  mur- 
ilerous  liar  himself. 

Judge  Porter  denied  the  assumption 
of  Colonel  Reed  that  President  Garfield 
thought  that  Guiteau  was  insane,  and 
quoted  from  conversations  with  the 
doctors  to  show  the  weakness  of  the 
assertion.  Alluding  to  President  Ar- 
thur Judge  Porter  asserted  that  he  was 
Garfield's  successor  by  the  same  Con- 
stitutional force  of  legitimacy  as  was 
Garfield  himself. 

Guiteau  shouted — Made  so  by  the  in- 
spiration of  Guiteau,  and  don't  you  for- 
get it.  Porter. 

Replying  to  a  taunt  from  the  prisoner 
Judge  Porter  described  him  as  slippery 
as  the  orange  peel,  as  venomous  as  the 
rattlesnake,  and  speaking  of  the  act  of 
murder  said:  "This  is  a  rattlesnake 
without  the  rattle,  but  not  without  the 
fangs.  I  might,"  said  Judge  Porter, 
"detain  you  a  week,  but  I  am  here  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
man  is  guilty,  and  these  collateral  issues 
I  will  not  delay  upon." 

The  junior  counsel,  said  Judge  Porter, 
has  told  you  you  are  kings,  implying 
that  you  may  override  law  and  evidence 
in  grasping  an  almost  intangible  doubt, 
and  ignoring  the  solid  structure  of  evi- 
dence of  guilt.  You  are  not  kings!  and 
the  man  who  told  you  so  is  the  junior 
counsel — the  only  man  in  fifty  million 
who  would  or  could  recommeud  Guiteau 
for  office.     Recess. 

After  the  recess  Judge  Porter  resumed 
his  argument,  and  by  a  masterly  por- 
traiture pointed  out  the  cunning,  the 
duplicity,  the  acting  of  the  prisoner, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  trial.-  You 
are,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  no  more 
kings  in  respect  of  the  law  than  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock,  who  sits  uncrowned 
f^ave  with  his  own  conceit.  Referring 
to  the  off-repeated  assertion  that  he  had 
sent  Garfield  prepared  to  meet  his  God, 
and  he  (Guiteau)  too  was  ready  to  die 
if  God  willed  it.  Judge  Porter,  with  de- 
liberate emphasis,  said  :  I  do  not  believe 
in  all  this  vast  assemblage  there  is  one 
soul  that  contemplates  with  such  abject 
terror  the  possibility  of  facing  his  Maker 
as  does  this  brazen  murderer.  Guiteau 
whirled  around  with  the  ferocity  of  a 
wild  beast,  and  fairly  yelled,  "That's  a 
miserable  lie,  and  you  know  it,  Porter, 


and  you  are  an  infernal  scoundrel.  I 
hope  that  God  Almigliiy  will  send  for 
you  soon,  l)oth  you  and  Corkhill,  puch  a 
miserable,  stinking  whine  as  that  is." 
The  law,  said  Judge  Porter,  as  it  bears 
upon  this  case,  is  supreme,  and  you  are 
but  simply  God-made  men,  under  tlie 
obligation  of  a  solemn  oath,  to  brino-  iu 
your  verdict  under  the  law  and  the 
facts. 

Summing  up  the  questions  presented 
by  the  case  upon  which  they  were  sooii 
to  be  called  upon  to  pass,  Judge  Porter 
said :  The  first  of  these  questions  for 
you  to  consider  is:  Was  the  prisoner 
insane  on  the  2d  of  July;  if  he  was  not, 
the  case  is  at  an  end  and  your  sworfi  duty 
is  ended. 

Second.  If  you  reach  that — if  he  was 
insane  on  that  day  was  he  insane  to  that 
degree  that,  on  the  2d  of  July  he  did 
not  know  that  murder  was  morally  and 
legally  wrong?  If  he  was  not  insane 
to  that  degree,  you  are  bound  under 
your  oaths  to  convict  him. 

Third.  If,  in  utter  disregard  of  his 
confessions,  under  oath  you  shall  find 
that  he  actually  and  honestly  believed 
that  God  had  commanded  him  to  kill 
President  Garfield,  and  that  he  was 
under  a  delusion,  unless  you  find  the 
further  fact  that  such  delusion  disabled 
him  from  knowing  such  act  was  morally 
and  legally  wrong,  you  are  bound  under 
your  oaths  to  convict  him. 

Fourth.  If  you  find  such  delusion  did 
not  exist,  that  God  commanded  him  to 
do  the  act,  and  that  such  delusion  was 
the  sole  product  of  insanity,  then,  and 
then  only  you  can  acquit  him,  when  you 
find  he  was  unable  to  control  his  owu 
will.  And  you  must  remember,  that 
under  oath  he  has  sworn  that  he  was 
able  to  control  it,  for  he  said,  "  had  Mrs. 
Garfield  been  with  him  at  the  depot  on 
the  2d  of  July,  I  would  not  have  shot 
him." 

Fifth.  If  you  find  that  even  though 
he  was  partially  insane  it  resulted  from 
his  own  malignity,  his  own  depravity, 
yet  still  you  are  bound  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  Court  to  convict  him. 

Sixth.  If,  upon  the  whole  case,  you 
have  no  reasonable  doubt  whether  he 
was  partially  or  wholly  insane,  if  you 
believe  that  he  knew  that  his  act  was 
legally  and  morally  wrong,  you  are 
under  your  oaths  bound  to  convict  him. 
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The  law,  said  Judge  Porter,  is  founded 
upon  reason,  and  it  must  not  be  said 
that  an  American  jury  shall  override 
ihe  law  and  e^^talilish  a  principle  which 
will  let  nuirdci',  and  rape,  aud  arson  run 
riot  througli  the  land. 

Murder  has  been  in  the  world  since 
Ihe  first  born  of  woman  slew  the  second 
born,  and  God  knowing  man's  nature 
iinscribed  on  tablets  of  stone,  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill."  Human  life  to  Guiteau 
is  of  small  value.  Life,  said  he,  in  one 
of  these  letters  of  his,  is  a  fickle  dream, 
etc.  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  says  the 
Gospel,  and  against  this  we  have  had 
the  gospel  of  Guiteau. 

You,  are  to  judge  whether  the  gospel 
of  our  Maker  or  the  gospel  of  the  mur- 
derer shall  prevail.  Reviewing  the 
claim  of  the  defence  to  hereditary  in- 
sanity, Judge  Porter  said  that  Mrs.  Sco- 
Tille  dare  not  say  her  father  was  insane. 
His  family  physician,  who  was  with  him 
till  death,  would  have  known  it  and  yet 
not  one  dare  kiss  the  holy  book  and 
make  oath  to  such  a  statement. 

This  defence  is  a  falsehood,  and  a  part 
of  the  imposture  and  sham  that'  wraps 
about  the  whole  case.  'The  incident  of 
the  axe^' Judge  Porter  turns  against  the 
defence"  with  telling  effect,  and  this 
raising  of  the  murderous  axe  against 
liis  own  sister,  which  she  in  her  honesty 
of  soul  imagined  an  indication  of  in- 
sanity, but  which,  in  reality,  was  but 
in  keeping  with  the  cowardly  attack 
from  behind  upon  his  infirm  father,  and 
■with  the  devilish  depravity  which  cul- 
minated in  his  murdering  the  President, 
this  raising  of  the  axe  was  the  only  evi- 
dence which  his  sister  could  recall 
through  her  forty  years  of  knowledge 
of  her  brother. 

Guiteau  twisted  uneasily  and,  with 
some  nervous  hesitation  of  speech,  called 
out :  "  The  prosecution  are  making  a 
good  deal  out  of  nothing.  They  are 
just  using  that  evidence  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  what  Scoville  intended.  He 
never  ought  to  have  said  anything  about 
it.  It  just  shows  how  little  sense  the 
Scovilles  have  got." 

The  witness  Amerling,  who  exhibited 
his  bank  book  to  the  jury  to  show  them 
that  he  had  three  thousand  dollars  on 
deposit  at  home,  was  very  roughly 
handled    by    the   speaker,   as   was   Dr. 


North,  and  their  credibility  shown  to  be 
more  than  dubious. 

Statements  of  Jurors. 

A  sense  of  profound  relief  was  the  pre-i 
dominant  feeling  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing the  verdict  with  all  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  long  drawn  out  Gui- 
teau trial,  with  the  exception,  doubtless, 
of  the  prisoner,  his  sister  and  his  coun- 
sel. The  severely  serious  faces  of  the 
jur}'-,  which  through  ten  long  weeks 
were  so  closely  scrutinized  aud  so  often 
commented  upon,  had  on  this  day  as- 
sumed the  joyous  expression  of  the 
school  boy  who  has  laid  aside  his  books 
to  contemplate  the  pleasures  of  a  long 
vacation.  The  deportment  of  the  jury 
through  this  tedious  trial,  culminating 
in  a  verdict  which  commends  itself  to 
the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the 
American  people,  was  the  subject  of 
universal  commendation.  Many  ot  them 
had  been  subjected  to  positive  incon- 
venif^nce  and  losses  in  business,  one  in 
particular,  a  commission  merchant,  hav- 
ing lost  $5000  in  one  case  through  his 
ina!)ility  to  consult  or  advise  with  his 
employes  in  a  certain  matter,  the  de- 
tails of  which  were  known  to  himself 
alone. 

The  cost  of  the  Government  for  board 
and  maintenance  of  the  jury  was  $3,600," 
and  for  their  pay  ($2  per  day,  for  73 
days)  $1,752,  an  aggregate  of  $5,352  for 
the  item  of  jury  expenses  alone.  Very 
little  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  pris- 
oner— as  indicted — found  a  lodgment  in 
the  minds  of  the  jury  from  an  early 
stage  of  the  trial,  and  the  final  render- 
ing of  their  verdict  was  but  a  matter  of 
form. 

As  one  of  them  expressed  it,  "The 
prisoner's  own  words  aud  declarations 
were  sufficient  to  convict  him,  even  if 
they  had  not  been  supplemented  by  the 
evidence  of  his  friends.  The  idea  of 
insane  delusion  was  dissipated  by  his 
announcement  at  the  time  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  reasons  which  impelled  him. 
That  is  to  say  :  That  he  formed  the  de- 
liberate opinion,  from  reading  the  news- 
papers and  from  studying  the  political 
situation,  that  the  death  of  President 
Garfield  was  necessary  to  save  the  coun- 
try. This  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  show 
an   act  of  his  own    planning,  and  not 
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dictated  by  inspiration  or  pressure  of 
the  Deity.  His  subsequent  and  per- 
sisteut  justification  of  tlie  act  because 
the  same  j-esults  had  flowed  from  it  that 
he  had  anticipated  before  the  act,  con- 
firmed the  theory  or  fact.  Had  it  been 
in  reality  the  result  of  divine  pressure, 
wisy  his  anxiety  to  justify  his  act  as  the 
mere  agent  of  the  Deity?  " 

Mr.  Scoville  was  found  at  the  hotel  in 
conversation  with  a  friend  from  Chicago, 
and  busily  engaged  in  preparing  his 
application  for  a  new  trial. 

The  only  really  sanguine  person  is 
probably  the  prisoner  himself.  On  the 
■way  to  the  jail,  although  the  van  was 
saluted  with  a  continuous  storm  of  jeers 
— the  news  of  the  verdict  had  preceded 
it — the  prisoner  never  once  betrayed 
any  serious  emotion.  He  chatted  with 
the  driver  and  guards;  said  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  charge  of  the  Judge; 
that  it  was  very  fair  on  the  legal  points, 
but  that  the  jury  had  gone  back  on  him, 
and  brought  in  a  verdict  contrarj^  to  the 
evidence.  On  entering  the  jail  he  threw 
off*  his  coat,  and  laughingly  called  out, 
"  Well,  boys,  thpy  brought  in  a  verdict 
against  me  ;  but  I'll  get  a  new  trial,  and 
upset  all  this  business.  And  don't  you 
forget  it."  He  ate  his  supper  as  usual 
ami,  as  far  as  could  be  learned,  slept 
soundly  last  night.  The  next  morning 
he  called  for  the  papers,  and,  though 
somewhat  thoughtful  and  disinclined  to 
talk  much,  maintained  that  it  would  all 
come  out  right,  that  Arthur  was  his 
friend,  and  the  American  people  would 
not  let  him  sufi^er. 

In  a  conversation  with  some  of  the 
juroi's  in  the  Guiteau  case  it  was  learned 
that  what  had  been  said  all  along  as  to 
the  prisoner  ruining  his  own  case  was 
true.  They  said  that  his  examination 
confirmed  the  jurors  in  the  opinion  that 
he  was  perfectly  sane.  What  little  doubt 
tliere  was  as  to  the  responsibility  of  Gui- 
teau— a)id  there  was  for  a  short  time 
during  the  trial  just  a  mere  shadow  of 
doubt — was  cleared  away  by  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Davidge.  This  argument, 
it  is  said,  settled  the  case,  and  had  it 
been  submitted  to  them  at  the  time  the 
verdict  would  have  been  the  same. 

To  tlie  question  whether  the  jurors 
had  seen  any  newspapers  during  their 
confinement,  the  answer  was  that  even- 
had  tliey  had  the  opporluidty  they  would 


not  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  for  they 
were  determined  from  the  first  not  to 
give  any  cause  for  complaint,  that  they 
would  do  their  whole  duty  as  jurors, 
and  that,  as  far  as  their  conduct  was 
concerned,  there  should  be  no  ground 
for  a  charge  of  irregularity.  "In  fact, 
we  followed  the  iustrnctious  given  to  the 
letter,"  said  one.  "  We  have  all  studi- 
ouslyobeyed  the  requirements  of  the  oath, 
and  have  decided  the  case  solely  on  the 
evidence  and  the  law  as  given  us."  An- 
other juror  remarked:  "For  seventy- 
two  days  we  have  been  kept  together, 
and,  except  that  we  have  been  allowed 
to  see  members  of  our  families  in  the 
presence  of  the  bailiff,  we  have  heard 
nothing  from  the  outside  world,  and 
have  done  our  duty,  our  verdict  being 
made  after  full  consideration  and  with 
the  approval  of  our  consciences." 

Foreman  Hamilton  said  that  he 
thought  there  had  been  little  or  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  since 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Young,  in  whose 
opinion  the  jury  placed  much  reli- 
ance, was  given.  "  We  left  the  court 
room,"  he  said,  "after  the  Judge's 
charge,  for  the  jury  room,  and  the  in- 
dictment was  first  read  in  full,  so  thkt 
all  the  members  of  the  jiiry  could  re- 
member in  full  what  hf  had  been  try- 
ing. We  then  took  an  informal  ballot, 
with  the  result  of  elevt^i  for  couviction. 
as  'guilty  as  indicted,'  but  one  ballot 
was  blank.  The  next  l)allot  was  takert 
at  once,  when  the  whole  twel-ve  ballots 
were  taken  for  the  result  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  reporting  to  the  Court  and  to 
the  American  people,  that  I  and  m}'" 
conferees  had  to  state  that  Guiteau  was 
'  Guilty  as  indicted.'  " 

Mr.  Hineline  said :  "  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  Mr.  Scoville. 
He  had  a  thankless  task,  which,  under  a 
conception  of  duty,  he  performed  in  the 
most  noble  manner.  My  heart  went 
out  in  sympathy  toward  him.  At  times 
I  thouglit  he  would  bre;;k  down  under 
liis  great  burden.  My  wholf  l)eart  goes 
out  in  sympathy  toward  him.  I  re- 
gard Mr.  Reed  also  as  a  strong  man. 
His  speech  was  the  speech  of  the 
trial." 

Mr.  Bright  said:  "[  never  thought 
for  a  moment  that  h','  \\::<  insane,  and 
y(>t  I  am  told  that  1  ■•:''  I'l"  nian  some 
people  predicted  v.iiii  I    :         '  Micjury.^ 
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Jurymen  Biawncr  and  Brandenburg 
each  expressed  themselves  as  having 
been  thoroughly  convinced  when  the  tes- 
timony was  closed  that  the  prisoner  was 
sane. 

Mr.  Prather  said  :  "  I  had  doubts  as 
to  how  the  rest  were  going.  We  agreed 
from  the  first  not  to  express  or  ask 
opinions,  but  I  had  thought  to  myself 
sometimes  this  or  that  man  will  hang 
the  jury.  I  never  was  more  surprised 
in  my  life  than  when  the  vote  came  in 
as  it  did  at  first — eleven  to  one.  I  had 
thought  that  we  might  be  out  two  or 
three  days,  although  I  was  myself  con- 
vinced by  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence." 

Messrs.  Langley,  Gates,  Sheehan  and 
Worraley  gave  a  similar  report. 

GUITEAU  GUILTY. 

In  this  book  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  give  not  oije  opinion  from  the 
entire  press  of  the  country,  but  we  are 
led,  at  this  point  of  the  case,  to  give  to 
our  readers  a  short  editorial  from  prob- 
ably the  most  conservative  and  "  mild- 
mannered  "  newspaper  in  this  country, 
possibly  the  enlir  world.  We  refer  to 
the  Philadelpliia  Fahlle  Ledger. 

"  There  was  at  last  one  creditable  fea- 
ture about  the  Giiiteau  trial.  The  Court, 
the  counsel,  the  audiences,  and  some  of 
the  witnesses,  joined  as  if  in  concert  with 
the  murderer  to  disgust  the  country  and 
shame  Americans  all  over  the  world ; 
but  the  jury  did  its  duty  in  a  way  and 
■with  a  result  that  presents  one  redeeming 
point.  The  jurymen  had  been  the  vic- 
tims of  this  prolonged  trial  of  every- 
thing calculated  to  break  down  the  spirit 
and  exhaust  the  patience  of  men,  yet 
they  boreit  all  with  an  admirable  sense 
of  (luty.  It  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prising if  some  of  them  had  been  bewil- 
dered by  the  bedlam  in  which  they  had 
been  living  for  seventy-two  days,  but 
they  kept  their  minds  clear,  and  the 
clear  mind  is  in  their  judgment  of 
guilty. 

"  For  almost  as  many  weary  weeks  as 
the  people  of  the  country  counted  the 
flickering  pulse-beats  of  the  murdered 
President  they  had  to  endure  the  dis- 
grace of  this  most  scandalous  travesty 
of  trial  for  murder.  Then  it  was  hope 
ftlternating  with  fear,  but  with  an  out- 


pouring of  affection  surrounding  it  all 
with  a  halo.  8ince  and  during  the  trial 
it  has  lieeu  gross  niisl^ehaviors  at  the 
bar,  alternating  with  ruffianism  and  ob- 
scenity in  the  dock,  and  helplessness  on 
the  bench,  with  the  pestiferous  atmo- 
sphere exhaled  by  the  assassin  permeat- 
ing it  all.  They  all  (except  the  jury) 
got  poisoned  by  it.  The  trial  was  on 
but  a  few  days  when  the  court  room 
became  a  resort  as  if  it  was  a  variety 
show  or  a  horse  race,  and  this  most 
solemn  and  j)rofoundly  affecting  tragedy 
the  country  has  ever  had  to  witness  was 
degraded  into  a  "  roaring  farce."  There 
were  ten  weeks  of  more  disgraceful  and 
humiliating  proceedings  than  any  Court 
in  any  English  speaking  country  ever 
beheld.  Of  all  who  had  to  do  with  the 
trial.  Judge,  counsel,  spectators,  none 
are  free  from  a  share  of  the  just  censure 
due  to  this,  the  jury  above  excepted. 

"The  trial  sl)ould  not  have  occupied 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  time  the 
country  was  compelled  to  endure  the 
shame.  Nine-tentlis  of  the  testimony 
was  irrelevant  rubbish,  the  sliameful 
license  given  to  the  assassin  made  excuse 
for  a  chiim  of  license  and  the  intrcMluc- 
tion  of  irrelevant  matter  on  the  other 
side — and  both  made  the  pretext  for  the 
interminable  and  equally  irrelevant  ha- 
rangues and  stump  sppe<'hes  the  lawyers 
called  arguments.  These  were  all  mar- 
vels in  the  way  of  showing  how  weeks 
may  be  consumed  in  torrents  of  talk  to 
little  purpose.  Such  is  the  way  the  ten 
went  by  in  doing  what  night  have  been 
confined  to  two  weeks  and  ought  to  have 
been  kept  within  three.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  the  severe  affliction  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  assassin's  act,  this  way  of  per- 
mitting the  trial  to  drift  at  the  caprice 
of  the  murderer,  or  rather  of  allowing 
it  to  be  conducted  by  him,  has  cost  the 
people  a  vast  amount  of  money  which 
has  been  a  vast  deal  of  waste. 

Exhibiting  Guiteau's  Body.  A 
Plan  to  Pay  off  Debts  and 
Give  Relief  to  the  Insane. 

Mr.  Scoville  was  asked  if  it  was  true 
that  he  had  accepted,  on  behalf  of  Gui- 
teau's relatives,  the  propositions  from  a 
firm  in  Philadelphia  to  refrigerate  and 
exhibit  Guiteau's  body  and   replied  at 
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first  evasively.  "You  can  say  that  Gui- 
teau's  body  is  not  yet  for  sale.  There  is  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial  pending  and  after 
that  there  will  probably  be  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  in  general  term  to  be  prosecu- 
ted." 

"  To  be  sure,  you  do  not  think  the 
time  has  arrived  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tracts of  such  a  nature,  but  is  it  true,  as 
alleged,  that  you  look  upon  such  a  prop- 
osition with  some  favor  ?  " 

"I  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  Gui- 
teau's  body,"  replied  Mr.  Scoville.  "It 
is  for  his  sister  and  brother  to  determine 
what  shall  be  done  with  it.  So  far  as  I 
:am  concerned  personally  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  an  arrangement  should  not  be 
made.  Of  course  his  family  would  not 
consent  to  any  arrangement  or  any  dis- 
position of  tiie  body  with  a  view  to  de- 
riving any  pecuniary  aid  from  Jt.  If 
they  should  consent  to  the  Philanelphia 
proposition  it  would  be  upon  the  condi- 
tions that  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  brain  should  first  be  made,  to  deter- 
mine beyond  doubt  the  disputed  question 
"whether  or  not  he  has  any  disease  of  the 
brain  ;  then  the  firm  that  proposes  to 
exhibit  the  body  would  be  required  to 
give  positive  assurance  to  the  relatives 
that  no  indignities  shall  be  offered  the 
remains.  The  proceeds  of  such  exhibi- 
tion would  be  used  by  the  family,  first, 
in  paying  off  Guiteau's  debts,  and  the 
remainder,  if  any,  would  be  devoted, 
under  the  control  of  trustees,  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  insane 
or  to  the  advancement  of  anti-capital 
punishment  theory.  It  would  probably 
be  next  to  impossible,"  continued  Mr. 
Scoville,  "  to  bury  the  remains  and  pro- 
tect them  from  the  body-snatchers.  They 
■^'ould  have  more  incentive  to  steal  his 
remains  than  those  of  A.  T.  Stewart  and 
could  do  so  with  much  less  difficulty. 
Nothing  but  cremation  or  sinking  then) 
in  the  ocean  would  prove  effective  against 
this  class  of  speculators,  and  if  they  can 
he  made  to  subserve  some  worthy  phi- 
lanthropy it  seems  to  me  far  better  to 
-dispose  of  them  in  this  way." 

Mr.  Scoville  said  he  had  received  a 
few  responses  to  his  published  appeal  and 
some  small  contributions. 

District  Attorney  Corkhill  declined  to 
say  whether  tiie  government  would  take 
possession  of  Guiteau's  body. 

Lawyers  outside  of  the  case  said  that 


the  Government  would  have  authority 
over  the  body.  The  matter  of  its  dispo- 
sition had  not  been  considered  by  the 
authorities,  but  the  supposition  was  thnt. 
the  body  would  be  delivered  to  the  lani- 
ily  if  they  requested  it,  as  it  was  not 
customary  in  civilized  countries  to  pur- 
sue a  man  after  he  was  dead  or  in  any 
wise  mistreat  the  body.  Mr.  CharleV; 
Reed,  who  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
Guiteau,  said  the  proposition  publicly  to 
exhibit  his  body  was  monstrous  and  an 
outrage  upon  common  decency.  He  said 
that  such  a  thing  would  not  be  allowtid  : 
that  the  person  seeking  to  make  the  ex- 
hibition would  be  liable  to  arrest  and 
punishment  as  a  public  nuisance. 

Argument  of  the  Motion  for  a 
New  TriaL 

When  Judge  Cox  entered  the  court 
room  on  the  morning  of  February  3d, 
the  seats  within  the  bar  were  all  filled, 
while  the  space  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
was  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  men  and 
hoys,  who  stood  closely  packed  togethei' 
or  leaned  against  the  rail. 

The  prisoner  was  immediately  brought 
in  and  placed  in  the  dock. 

Before  taking  his  seat  Guiteau  looked 
over  to  his  counsel,  and  said  in  a  quiet 
and  rather  pleading  tone:  "  Can  I  sit  at 
that  table  if  your  Honor  please?" 

Judge  Cox — "  If  there  is  no  objection, 
from  counsel." 

Guiteau — "Have  you  any  objection. 
Colonel?" 

Colonel  Corkhill—"  No,  sir." 

The  prisoner  then  took  a  seat  at  the 
table  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Scoville,  and 
taking  out  of  his  coat  pocket  a  roll  of 
manuscript,  addressed  the  Court  in  the 
apparent  belief  and  with  the  air  of  prin- 
cipal counsel  in  the  case.  "If  the  Courts 
please,  before  the  motion  is  made,  I  de- 
sire to  correct  a  few  errors  that  have: 
crept  in." 

At  this  point  he  was  stopped  by  the 
Court. 

C<)1.  Corkhill  objected  to  any  remarks 
from  the  prisoner  at  this  stage, 

Mr.  Scoville  also  objected  and  thought 
anything  of  the  kind  had  better  be  post- 
poned until  the  business  before  the  Court 
was  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Scoville  continued :  "  If  your 
Honor  please,  I  have  contemplated  that 
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poine  additioual  time  should  be  given  for 
this  motiou.  I  also  have  assurances 
from  a  proniineiit  member  of  this  bar 
that  he  will  assist  me  next  week." 

Colonel  Corkhill  asked,  "  Who  is  the 
gentleman  ?  " 

Mr.  Scoville  declined  to  give  the  na'me 
at  present,  except  in  confidence  to  the 
Court. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  desired  to  make  a 
new  motion  relative  to  additional  grounds 
that  he  had  discovered  for  asking  a  new 
trial.  These  grounds,  he  stated,  were  un- 
?iuthorized  conversations  with  the  jury 
by  outeide  parties  ;  and,  second,  by  sub- 
.'^equeut  admissions  of  an  expert,  that  he 
thought  Guiteau  insane,  but  did  not  dare 
to  say  so  for  fear  it  would  injure  him  in 
business  and  in  the  public  estimation. 

Mr.  Scoville  read  an  affidavit,  sworn 
and  subscribed  to  by  himself,  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  groumis  stated,  and 
added,  "  I  have  not  prepared  the  formal 
motion  based  upon  this  affidavit,  but 
presume  it  will  be  sufficient  if  I  do  so 
at  any  time  during  the  day." 

Col.  Corkhill — May  it  please  your 
Honor,  the  time  for  filing  such  motions 
and  affidavits  has  expired. 

Judge  Oox — Well,  we  will  postpone 
the  consideration  of  this  matter  until  the 
motion  now  before  the  Court  is  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  Scoville  then  proceeded  to  read 
the  affidavits  and  other  papers  filed  by 
him,  with  his  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

F.  H.  Snyder  the  maker  of  the  affi- 
davit upon  which  Mr.  Scoville  relied 
mainly  to  sustain  his  motion,  sat  imme- 
diately in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Scoville.  (!ol. 
Reed  occupied  a  seat  at  the  counsel  ta- 
ble upon  the  left  and  J.  W.  Guiteau 
upon  the  right  of  his  brother, 

Tiie  intervening  days  since  the  verdict 
of  "  truilty  as  indicted  "  was  brought  in 
had  undoubtedly  been  days  of  anxiety 
to  fJie  prisoner,  and  left  their  impress 
tijiuii  his  sallovv  countenance.  The  cheek 
V)(»nps  were  more  prominent,  the  lines 
uljiiiit  the  month  deeper,  and  the  features  i 
hnd  a  hard  and  pinched  appearance, 
Mich  a,s  usually  betokens  late  hours  and 
overwork  or  indulgence. 

During  the  reading  of  the  affidavits 
by  Mr.  Scoville,  Guiteau  listened  atten- 
tively,   once    commenting    with  "That's 
donbtle.-iS  true." 
,  After   readiu,-    the.  Siiyder   affidavit, 


Mr.  Scoville  defended  both  the  affiant 
and  himself  from  the  criticisms  which 
he  learned  had  been  made  by  the  prose- 
cution. 

Col.  Corkhill,  in  reply,  said  :  "Neither 
Mr.  Snyder  nor  Mr.  Scoville  are  now  ou 
trial.  When  they  are  on  trial  in  this 
court,  I  will  attend  to  them.  At  pres- 
ent the  subject  under  consideration  is 
whether  a  new  trial  shall  be  granted  to 
the  convicted  murderer  of  James  A. 
Garfield.  I  have  stated  that  the  signa- 
tures upon  the  paper  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Snyder  affidavit  are  basc^ 
forgeries,  and  I  expect  to  prove  them  so 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  1 
have  never  accused  Mr.  Scoville  of  the 
forgery,  and  never  supposed  him  to  be 
guilty  of  it." 

Col.  Corkhill  then  read  the  affidavits 
of  eaclu  member  of  the  jury,  in  which 
they  most  positively  deny  ever  having 
seen  or  read  a  copy  of  the  Oritie  or  any 
other  paper  during  the  time  that  they 
served  as  jurors  upon  the  trial  of  Gui- 
teau. 

Following  these  was  read  the  affidavit 
of  Norman  Wiard,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  known  Snyder  for  fifteen  years,  and^ 
to  his  knowledge,  said  Snyder  is  a  thiejT 
and  forger  and  blackmailer,  and  that 
he  (Wiard)  would  not  believe  him  under 
oath. 

Col.  Corkhill  also  read  the  affidavits 
of  John  L.  Sargeot,  formerly  a  detective 
in  Washington,  and  Detective  McEl- 
fresh,  who  arrested  Snyder  several 
years  since  on  the  charge  of  grand 
larceny. 

Also  the  affidavit  of  Geo.  C.  Curtiss, 
the  bailiff  in  charge  of  the  room  fioni, 
which  Snyder  alleges  to  have  taken  the 
copy  of  tlie  Critic  wilh  the  juror's  names 
upon  it.  Affiant  did  not  purchase  a 
CHfic  during  the  trial  or  have  one  iu 
his  room ;  that  the  only  persons  that 
attracted  the  suspicion  of  the  i)niliff's  in- 
jury wei^e  F.  T.  Snyder,  Mr.  Scoville 
and  J.  H.  Hayden.  These  parties  passe<{i 
their  rooms  on  several  occasions  witJiout 
having  any  ostensible  business,  and  were 
objects  of  suspicion  to  both  bailitfrf  and 
jurymen. 

Affiant  further  swears  that  the  hour 
when  Snyder  swoi-e  that  he  found  the 
Critic  in  the  bailiffs'  room,  ho  (Curtiss) 
was  there,  and  the  jurors  were  aL-'o  in 
t'h'eir ,  rooms,  and  that  itvvas  impossible 
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for  Snfder  to  have  taken  a  Critic  from 
his  room  unless  he  had  first  placed  it 
there. 

The  affidavit  of  A.  R.  Searle,  another 
bailiff  in  charge  of  the  jury,  was  then 
read.  It  was  of  the  same  tenor  as  the 
preceding  one. 

Also  the  affidavit  of  Henry  Bragdon, 
the  party  alluded  to  by  Scoville  in  his 
affidavit  setting  forth  newly  discovered 
evidence,  as  ground  for  a  new  trial. 

Bragdon's  affidavit  set  forth  that  he 
saw  a  man  in  Lafayette  Park,  as  alleged, 
and  remarked  of  hira  that  he  looked  like 
a  disappointed  office  seeker  or  a  lunatic, 
but  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  Gui- 
teau  or  not. 

Col.  Corkhill,  in  conclusion,  submitted 
that  the  affidavits  he  had  read  amply 
sustained  his  allegation  of  forgery  and 
fraud,  and,  therefore,  he  would  refrain 
from  adding  any  argument. 

Mr.  Scoville,  in  reply,  merely  de- 
nounced the  attempt  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Mr.  Snyder.  It  was  on  a 
par  with  the  letters  which  had  been  sent 
\  to  him  (Scoville)  impregnated  with 
smallpox  virus,  and  the  virus  injected 
into  these  affidavits  (all  instigated  by 
the  personal  spite  of  one  man,  Normaja 
Wiard)  would  go  out  through  all  the 
land,  and  years  might  be  required  to 
undo  the  injury  that  is  thus  proposed  to 
be  done  to  an  honorable  man,  the  peer 
of  any  in  the  court  room. 

Colonel  Corkhill  raised  a  laugh  by 
asking' in  a  tone  of  innocent  inquiry: 
"  You  are  not  speaking  of  Snyder,  are 
70U?" 

Mr.  Scoville  replied,  with  marked 
emphasis:  "  Yes,  sir,  I  am.  Au  honor- 
able man." 

He  then  asked  the  Court  to  expunge 
from  the  affidavits  everything  of  the 
character  he  had  described. 

Judge  Cox  replied  that  the  objection 
was  clearly  well  taken,  and  that  much 
of  the  affidavits  objected  to  could  not  be 
considered  as  evidence. 

Judg '  Cox  then  stated  that  he  could 
not  vary  from  the  well  defined  rules  of 
practice,  as  to  the  admission  of  affidavits 
or  the  time  for- hearing  motions,  hut,  as 
new  questions  were  submitted  in  the 
pending  motion,  he  would  take  time  to 
mature  his  decision,  and  would  not  an- 
nounce it  until  tomorrow  morning.  He 
v,'<iuld,  however,  be  pleased  to  hear  any 


legal  authorities  that  counsel  might  de-' 
sire  to  cite. 

Mr.  Scoville  spoke  one  hour  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion  and  cited  many 
authorities.  The  jury,  who  occupied  the 
same  seats  respectively  as  during  the^ 
trial  of  the  case,  gave  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  proceedings.  The  crowd 
within  the  court  room  gradually  in- 
creased until  there  was  not  even  stand- 
ing room,  and  the  doors  were  barred  to 
further  admission  by  the  densely  packed 
throng  extending  far  out  into  the  halls. 
The  prisoner  astonished  everv  one  by 
his  good  behavior.  The  majority  of  the 
audience  was  composed  of  strangers  and 
many  applications  for  autographs  wer& 
handed  up  to  Guiteau.  When  accom- 
panied with  the  requisite  fee,  the  re- 
quest met  an  instant  and  favorable  re- 
sponse. 

Reaching  over  to  the  reporters'  table,^ 
Guiteau  whispered  apologetically:  "It 
seems  mean  to  be  charging  for  my  auto- 
graphs, but  I  took  in  seven  dollars  and 
a  half  yesterday,  and  I  have  already  got 
several  dollars  to-day.  If  I  had  done 
this  all  through  the  trial,  I  might  have 
realized  $1,000  with  which  to  employ 
competent  counsel.  It's  the  only  way 
I've  got  now  to  make  any  money,  though 
it  does  seem  mean." 

Mr.  Davidge,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Scoville, 
said  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Scoville  sets 
forth  what  could  in  no  event  be  any- 
thing more  than  cumulative  evidence, 
and  even  then  is  rendered  null  by  the 
counter-affidavit  of  Mr.  Bragdon,  the 
very  man  upon  whose  testimony  Mr. 
Scoville.  in  his  affidavit,  says  he  will 
rely.  Mr.  Davidge  then  discussed  at 
some  length  the  Snyder  affidavit.  Quot- 
ing from  one  of  Moliere's  plays,  in  whicl? 
his  hero  exclaims,  "What  in  the  devi! 
was  he  doing  in  that  gallery?"  JNIr. 
Davidge  said  :  "Applying  it  to  this  case, 
what  in  the  devil  was  Snyder  doing  in 
that  room  ?  [Laughter.]  What  biisi  * 
ness  had  he  there  any  more  than  in  my 
house  or  my  library?  I  care  nothing 
for  the  general  character  of  the  man — 
he  is  found  in  the  novel  and  tinenvi- 
able  act  of  invading  the  sanctity  of  a 
juryman's  room.  What  business  had 
he  there?  Why  did  he  enter  the 
room  ?  " 

Guiteau,  who  had  thus  far  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  of  the  discussion^ 
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called  out:  "He  said  the  door  was  open, 
an«l  he  saw  the  paper." 

Mr.  Davidge — Yes,  I  know,  Mr.  Pris- 
oner, so  are  a  great  many  houses — but 
what  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  went 
mousing  around  private  rooms? 

Guiteau — If  you  had  been  in  Snyder's 
place  you  would  have  done  the  same  as 
he  did. 

Mr.  Davidge  continued  to  discuss  the 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Snyder.  It  was  a  very 
easy  thing  for  any  one  to  have  put  into 
the  bailiff's  room  the  newspaper  in  ques- 
tion, with  the  express  intention  of  hav- 
ing it.  found  there.  He  (Davidge)  con- 
sidered this  evidence  of  the  newspaper 
of  very  little  account. 

This  elicited  from  Guiteau  the  com- 
ment: "Very  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence, Judge,  especially  with  a  grog 
jury  that  smokes,  and  drinks  and  plays 
cards." 

Mr.  Scovilie  replied  to  Mr.  Davidge, 
and  argued  that  Mr.  Snyder  deserved 
praise  rather  than  censure  for  this  con- 
duct. He  was  not  "mousing"  around, 
a.s  the  counsel  intimated.  He  occupied 
-a  room  at  the  hotel,  and  in  going  to  and 
from  the  office  to  his  room,  lie  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  the  hall,  opening 
up<m  which  were  the  rooms  of  the  jury. 
Seeing  the  newspaper  through  the  open 
door  he  had,  as  every,  honest  American 
citizen  should,  walked  in  and  took  it 
away  in  the  interest  of  justice.  He  (Sco- 
vilie) expected  a  decision  from  the  bench 
upon  that  point. 

Col.  Corkh ill— Well,  you'll  have  hard 
work  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Scovilie  (with  much  warmth) — 
Perhaps  that  may  be  the  case.  It  is  no 
new  thing  to  experience  difficulties.  It 
all  comes  from  that  pressure  that  will 
have  nothing  but  hang  him,  hang  him. 

Guiteau,  with  flaming  eyes  and  with 
vehemence,  shouted  out :  "  You  may  suc- 
ceed now  in  your  villainous  purpose,  Mr. 
Corkhill,  but  we'll  win  on  the  long  pull, 
and  don't  you  forget  it.  The  Lord 
always  wins  on  the  long  pull." 

Mr.  Scovilie,  continuing,  discussed  the 
affidavits  of  the  jurymen,  every  one  of 
which  he  said,  was  based  upon  the 
affida\it  of  their  foreman,  "and  these 
educated  and  representative  citizens  of 
Washington,  like  so  many  school  boys 
"Or  parrots,  have  put  their  names  to 
whatev  •!•  sv;;-  nrennrr^d  for  them." 


Guiteau  again  called  out,  with  great 
excitement :  "  God  Almighty  will  ruin 
every  man  that  is  opposed  to  us.  Only 
give  the  Lord  time  enough,  and  he  will 
do  it." 

Mr.  Scovilie  strongly  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  propounding  to  the  jury  some 
questions.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
their  affidavits  and  thought  further  light 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  disputed  mat- 
ter of  the  newspaper  if  this  was  done. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks 
Judge  Cox  took  all  the  papers  in  the 
case  under  advisement.  The  jury  were 
requested  to  be  in  attendance,  which 
was  looked  upon  by  some  as  an  intima- 
tion that  the  Court  would  accede  to  Mr. 
Scoville's  request.  The  Court  at  2.40 
p.  M.  adjourned. 

Guiteau  Sentenced  to  the  Gal- 
lows—More Blasphemy  from 
the  Wretch— Judge  Cox  Im- 
perturbable. 

On  February  4th,  1882,  at  five  min- 
utes past  ten  Judge  Cox  entered  the 
court  room,  and  the  court  was  formally 
opened. 

The  prisoner  took  his  place  in  the 
dock,  and  did  not  repeat  his  request  to 
be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  counsels'  table. 

Mr.  Scovilie  stated  that  he  wished  to 
say  that  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
Court  he  had  been  informed  that  Curtis, 
who  made  an  affidavit  relative  to  the 
Critic  matter,  was  not  the  bailiff  in 
charge  of  the  room  at  the  time  the  paper 
was  found ;  that  he  had  been  substituted 
for  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sliner,  who 
was  in  charge  at  the  time  the  paper  was 
found,  and  who  was  withdrawn  by  the 
prosecution.  "  This  man,"  said  Mr. 
Scovilie,  "I  am  told  knows  about  the 
paper,  and  I  can  in  ten  minutes  summon 
as  a  witness  a  party  who  will  say  that 
the  man  Sliner  was  heard  to  remark  that 
if  that  matter  of  the  Critic  became 
known,  he  (Sliner)  would  have  to  jump 
the  town." 

Colonel  Corkhill  objected  to  the  evi- 
dent attempt  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  this  motion.  If  every  bit  of 
hearsay  gossip  was  to  be  dragged  in 
here,  there  would  never  be  any  end  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  Scovilie  replied  that  he  did  not 
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ask  for  a  postponement;  he  simply  de- 
sired to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court 
to  the  information  he  had  received,  as 
showing  how  important  it  was  to  investi- 
gate this  matter  with  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Judge  Cox  Eefases  to  Grant 
a  New  Trial. 

Judge  Cox  immediately  began  to 
read  from  manuscript  his  decision  upon 
the  motion. 

Reading  from  various  authorities  bear- 
ing upon  the  case,  Judge  Cox  discussed 
at  some  length  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  finding  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
room  of  one  of  the  bailiffs  of  the  jury 
in  this  case: 

First.  As  to  the  handwriting;  there 
are  several  circumstances  that  make  it 
improbable  that  at  least  two  of  the 
names  upon  the  margin  of  the  paper 
■were  written  by  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves. 

Second.  If,  as  suggested,  this  paper 
was  lying  on  the  table  in  the  bailiff's 
room,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in 
writing  in  albums,  first  tried  their  pens 
upon  the  margin,  it  would  amount  to 
nothing  in  the  face  of  the  sworn  affi- 
davits of  every  member  of  the  jury  that 
they  did  not  see  or  read  a  paper  at  any 
time  during  the  trial.  No  one  could 
swear  to  the  fact  that  the  jurors  did 
write  upon  the  paper,  while  they  all 
swear  that  they  did  not,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  veracity. 

So  far  as  the  discovery  of  new  evi- 
dence is  concerned,  the  evidence  to  be 
introduced  is  as  to  the  prisoner's  man- 
ner and  appearance  prior  to  the  assassi- 
nation. If  there  had  been  no  evidence 
introduced  upon  this  subject,  there  might 
be  some  force  in  the  request ;  but  a 
dozen  or  more  witnesses  testified  on  the 
trial  as  to  his  manner  and  appearance, 
covering  the  period  of  time  from  March 
until  the  commission  of  the  act. 

The  evidence  now  sought  to  be  intro- 
■duced  would  be  merely  cumulative,  and 
would  not  affect  the  verdict. 

As  to  the  expert  witness  whose  ad- 
missions after  the  trial  are  alleged  to 
have  been  different  from  his  evidence 
given  upon  the  trial,  Judge  Cox  said 
unsworn  admissions  of  this  character 
•eould  never  be  considered  as  a  ground 


for  overturning  a  verdict  that  may  have 
been  obtained  through  the  evidence  of 
the  very  witness  who,  from  a  corrupt 
motive,  might  seek  to  reverse  the  ver- 
dict. From  all  the  papers  presented 
Judge  Cox  summed  up:  "I  am  unable 
to  find  any  reason  to  grant  the  motion, 
which  is  therefore  overruled." 

Mr.  Scoville — "I  would  like  to  note 
an  exception  to  the  ruling  of  the  Court." 

Colonel  Corkhill — "Your  Honor,  it 
now  becomes  my  duty — " 

Mr.  Scoville — "One  moment,  please. 
I  would  like  to  file  in  due  form  the 
motion  which  I  referred  to  yesterday." 

Mr.  Scoville  then  filed  his  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment. 

Guiteau,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
resume  his  seat  at  the  counsel  table, 
called  out:  "If  your  Honor  please,  I 
desire  to  ask  if  there  is  any  motion  that 
I  ought  to  make  to  reserve  my  rights?" 

Mr.  Scoville  tried  to  prevent  his  speak- 
ing, but  he  retorted:  "Well,  I  don't 
want  any  advantage  taken  of  me.  I 
want  to  know  how  much  time  I  shall 
have  to  prepare  my  appeal  to  the  court 
in  banc." 

Mr.  Scoville — "Please  keep  quiet;  we 
haven't  reached  that  yet." 

Guiteau  (excitedly) — "I  won't  keep 
quiet.  I  am  here,  and  I  propose  to  do 
my  own  talking." 

Judge  Cox  then  informed  Mr.  Sco- 
ville of  the  rules  of  practice  applicable 
to  the  filing  of  his  exceptions,  and  after 
this  matter  had  been  arranged  Colonel 
Corkhill  renewed  his  motion,  saying: 
"It  is  now  my  duty  to  ask  for  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Court." 

Judge  Cox  (to  the  prisoner)— "Stand 
up!  Have  you  anything  to  say  why 
sentence  should  not  now  be  passed  upon 
you?" 

Guiteau  (still  sitting) — "I  ask  your 
Honor  to  postpone  the  senteuce  as  long 
as  possible." 

Judge  Cox — "Stand  up.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  why  sentence  siiould  not 
now  be  pronounced  upon  you?" 

Guiteau  Stands  Up  for  Sen- 
tence and  Begins  a  Harangue. 

The  prisoner  then  arose,  pale,  but 
with  li|>s  compressed  and  desperate  de- 
termination stamped  upon  his  features. 
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In  a  low  and  deliberate  tone  he  began, 
but  soon  his  manner  became  wild  and 
N  iolent,  and,  pounding  upon  the  table, 
le  delivered  himself  of  the  foHowing 
liarangue:  "I  am  not  guilty  of  the 
charge  set  forth  in  the  indictment.  It 
wiis  God's  act,  not  mine,  and  God  will 
lake  care  of  it,  and  don't  let  the  Amer- 
ican people  forget  it.  He  will  take  care 
of  it;  and  every  officer  of  this  govern- 
ment, from  the  Executive  down  to  that 
marshal,  taking  in  every  man  on  that 
jury,  and  every  member  of  this  bench, 
will  pay  for  it;  and  the  American  nation 
will  roll  in  blood  if  my  body  goes  into 
the  ground  and  I  am  hung.  The  Jews 
put  the  despised  Galilean  into  the  grave. 
For  the  time  they  trimphed,  but  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  forty  years 
afterward,  the  Almighty  got  even  with 
them.  I  am  not  afraid  of  death.  I  am 
here  as  God's  man.  Kill  me  to-morrow 
if  you  want.  I  am"  God's  man  and  have 
been  from  the  start." 

Judge  Cox  Pronounces  Sen- 
tence. 

Judge  Cox  then  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence,  addressing  the  prisoner  as  fol- 
lows : 

"You  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
so  terrible  in  its  circumstances  and  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  results  that  it  has  drawn 
upon  you  the  horror  of  the  whole  world 
and  the  execrations  of  your  country- 
men. The  excitement  produced  by  such 
an  offence  made  it  no  easy^ask  to  secure 
for  you  a  fair  and  impartial  trial ;  but 
you  have  had  the  power  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  of  the  Government 
in  your  service  to  protect  your  person 
from  violence  and  to  procure  evidence 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  You 
have  had  as  fair  and  impartial  a  jury  as 
ever  assembled  in  a  court  of  justice. 
You  have  been  defended  by  counsel 
with  a  zeal  and  devotion  that  merit  tlie 
highest  encomium,  and  I  certainly  have 
done  iny  best  to  secure  a  fair  presenta- 
tion of  your  defence.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  you  have  been  found  guilty.  It 
would  have  been  a  comfort  to  many 
people  if  the  verdict  of  the  jui\y  had 
established  the  fact  that  your  act  was 
that  of  an  irresponsible  man. 

"  What    motive   dould   have   induced 
you  to  this  ac;   must  be  a  matter  of  con- 


jecture. Probably  men  will  think  that 
some  fanaticism  or  morbid  desire  for 
self-exaltation  was  the  real  inspiration 
for  the  act.  It  would  have  left  the  peo- 
ple the  satisfying  belief  that  the  crime 
of  political  assassination  was  something 
entirely  foreign  to  the  institutions  and 
civilization  of  our  country ;  but  the 
result  has  denied  them  that  comfort. 
The  country  will  accept  it  as  a  fact  that 
that  crime  can  be  committed,  and  the 
Court  will  have  to  deal  with  it  with  the 
highest  penalty  known  to  the  criminal 
code  to  serve  as  an  example  to  others.  " 
Your  career  has  been  so  extraordinary 
that  people  might  well  at  times  have 
doubted  your  sanity.  But  one  cannot 
but  believe  that  when  the  crime  was 
committed  you  thoroughly  understood 
the  nature  of  the  crime  and  its  conse- 
quences, (Guiteau — *  I  was  acting  as 
God's  man,')  and  that  you  had  moral 
sense  and  conscience  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  moral  iniquity  of  such  an  act. 
(Prisoner — '  That's  a  matter  of  opinion.') 
Your  own  testimony  shows  that  you  re- 
coiled with  horror  from  the  idea.  You 
say  that  you  prayed  against  it.  Yoa 
say  that  you  thought  it  might  be  pre- 
vented. This  shows  that  your  con- 
science warned  you  against  it ;  but,  by 
the  wretched  sophistry  of  your  own 
tnind,  you  worked  yourself  up  against 
the  protest  of  your  own  conscience. 

"  Your  own  testimony  seems  to  con- 
trovert the  theories  of  your.,  counsel. 
They  have  maintained,  and  thought 
honestly,  I  believe,  that  you  were  driven 
against  your  will  by  an  insane  impulse 
to  commit  the  act ;  but  your  testimony 
showed  that  you  deliberately  resolved  to 
do  it,  and  that  a  deliberate  and  mis- 
guided will  was  the  sole  impulse.  This 
may  seem  insanity  to  some  persons,  but 
the  law  looks  upon  it  as  a  wilful  crime. 
You  will  have  due  opportunity  of  having 
any  error  I  may  have  committed  during 
the  course  of  the  trial  passed  upon  by 
the  court  in  banc,  but  meanwhile  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence of"  the  law — that  you  be  taken 
hence  to  the  common  jail  of  the  District, 
from  whence  you  came,  and  there  be 
kept  in  confinement,  and  on  Friday,  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1882,  you  be  taken  to 
the  place  prepared  for  the  execution 
within  the  walls  of  said  jail,  and  there^ 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  M.,  and  tw» 
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p.  M.,  you  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
you  are  dead.  And  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul." 

Guiteau's  Parting  Outbreak. 

During  the  reading  Guiteau  stood 
apparently  unmoved  and  with  his  gaze 
riveted  upon  the  Judge,  but  when  the 
final  words  were  spoken  he  struck  the 
table  violently  and  shouted  :  "  And  may 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul!  I'd 
rather  stand  where  I  do  than  where  that 
jury  does  and  where  your  Honor  does. 
I'm  not  afraid  to  die.  I  stand  here  as 
God's  man,  and  God  Almighty  will 
curse  every  man  who  has  had  a  part 
in  procuring  this  unrighteous  verdict. 
Nothing  but  good  has  come  of  Garfield's 
removal,  and  that  will  be  the  verdict  of 
posterity  on  my  inspiration.  I  don't 
care  a  snap  for  the  verdict  of  this  cor- 
rupt generation.  I  would  rather  a  thou- 
sand times  be'  in  my  position  than  that 
of  those  who  have  iiounded  me  to  death. 
[  shall  have  a  glorious  flight  to  glory, 
but  that  miserable  scoundrel,  Corkhill, 
will  have  a  permanent  job  down  below, 
where  the  devil  is  preparing  for  him." 

After  apparently  talking  himself  out, 
the  prisoner  turned  to  his  brother,  and, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  excitement, 
conversed  for  some  minutes  before  being 
taken  from  the  court  room. 

The  van  in  which  Guiteau  was  taken 
from  the  court  house  to  the  jail  reached 
its  destination  without  accident  or  inci- 
dent. The  prisoner  remarked,  as  he 
stepped  out:  "This  is  a  regular  West- 
ern snow-storm ;  it  reminds  me  of  Chi- 
cago." 

The  Death  WatchJ 

He  was  taken  at  once  to  his  cell,  and 
a  guard  was  placed  over  him.  This  pre- 
caution is  always  observed  in  the  case 
of  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  rigidly  adhered  to  in  Guiteau's  case, 
both  by  night  and  by  day.  The  jail 
ofiicials,  however,  did  not  believe  there 
was  the  slightest  danger  of  any  attempt 
on  his  part  at  suicide — at  least  until 
after  the  review  of  the  case  by  the  court 
in  banc. 

All  sorts  of  wild  rumors  were  circu- 
lated that  Guiteau  had  killed  himself 
on  the  way  to  the  iail ;  that  he  had  hung 


himself  in  his  cell ;  that  he  had  takes 
poison,  which  had  been  furnished  him 
by  some  means  unknown  to  the  guards, 
and  other  groundless  stories,  all  of 
which  had  been  rumored  several  times 
before.  Guiteau  himself  scorned  the 
idea  of  suicide,  which  would  detract 
altogether  too  much  from  the  imperish- 
able halo  which  he  believed  would  en- 
shrine his  memory  as  a  martyr  in  the 
event  of  the  sentence  of  death  being 
executed  upon  him. 

A  Talk'  with,   the  Assassin— 

How  He  Spent  Sunday  in 

His  Cell. 

Guiteau's  only  visitors  were  his  brov 
ther  and  our  correspondent;  the  heavy 
snow  that  had  fallen  during  twenty- 
four  hours  having  deterred  even  curios- 
ity hunters  from  venturing  to  take  the 
long  trip  across  the  commons  leading  to 
the  jail.  The  prisoner  was  found  per- 
fectly composed.  He  said  that  he  had 
enjoyed  a  refreshing  sleep,  besides  eat- 
ing two  meals  and  was  hungry  for  the 
third.  His  food  was  prepared  for  him 
by  a  cook  detailed  for  the  purpose,  who 
carried  it  into  his  cell,  thus  preventing 
any  third  party's  interference.  Warden 
Crocker  announced  his  intention  of  keep- 
ing the  strictest  watch  and  guard  over 
the  prisoner  to  prevent  any  attempts  at 
suicide,  although  this  was  scoffed  at  by 
the  guards  at  the  jaij. 

Guiteau  was  one  of  the  first  prisoners 
up  and  busied  himself  in  tidying  up  his 
cell,  which  is  the  one  he  occupied  since 
he  was  shot  at  by  Sergeant  Mason. 
When  he  arose  from  his  cot  to  receive 
his  visitors  no  one  who  was  not  aware  of 
his  condition  would  for  one  instant  have 
thought  him  a  man  under  sentence  of 
death,  for  his  manner  was  gay  and  care- 
less and  he  smiled  broadly  as  a  reference 
was  made  by  his  brother  to  his  not  hav- 
ing dressed  himself,  as  had  been  his  cus- 
tom for  several  Sundays,  in  his  best 
attire  and  white  shirt. 

"I  don't  suppose  it  makes  much  dif- 
ference how  I  look  now,"  was  his  roply; 
"I  have  weightier  matters  to  think  of 
than  dress." 

After  he  was  told  of  Mr.  ScovHle's 
trip  to  New  York  he  seemed  perplexed 
for  a  moment  and  questioned  his  brother 
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very  closely  as  to  what  was  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  sucli  a  move.  Wheu 
John  Giiiteau  said  that  pressing  busioet-s 
and  personal  affairs  required  the  trip  the 
prisoner  angrily  exclaimed : 

"I  don't  think  he  ought  to  allow  any 
business  whatever  to  interfere  with  my 
case  and  he  had  better  devote  his  time 
exclusively  to  me  till  after  the  heariug 
before  the  court  in  banc." 

Reading  His  Bible. 

Turning  to  the  correspondent  he  said: 

"  What  is  the  general  opinion  out- 
side in  relation  to  the  sentence?  Don't 
you  ti)ink  the  Judge  was  a  little  too 
hasty?" 

As  he  didn't  receive  a  very  comfort- 
ing answer  the  prisoner  went  to  the  other 
end  of  his  cell,  and  turning  down  the 
covering  from  his  cot  took  out  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  and  began  to  read  it. 

"That  is  his  invariable  solace  when 
anything  goes  wrong  with  him,"  said 
General  Crocker,  "  to  pretend  to  be  read- 
ing his  Bible.  I  don't  believe,  however, 
that  he  pays  much  attention  to  what  it 
teaches,  except  that  during  the  past  two 
or  three  days  he  has  been  more  tractable 
and  quiet.  He  is  generally  very  orderly, 
but  once  in  a  while  he  becomes  excited 
at  some  alleged  bad  treatment  from  his 
attendants,  l)ut  it  soon  passes  off,  and  he 
usually  apologizes  to  me  for  his  actions 
wlien  I  go  in  to  see  him.  Hia  appetite 
has  never  failed  him  but  once  since  he 
has  been  confined  here,  and  that  was 
the  day  after  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 
This  morning  he  had  for  breakfast 
steak,  fried  potatoes,  bread  and  butter, 
and  coffee,  and  for  his  dinner  to-day 
roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  and  brown 
bread." 

"  It  was  a  good  meal,  too,"  interrup- 
ted John  Guiteau,  "and  when  I  saw  him 
enjoying  it  so  much  it  made  me  hungry, 
too,  aiul  I  was  compelled  to  stay  and 
dine  with  General  Crocker.  I  have  put 
in  a  pretty  good  day  here  talking  over 
family  afraiis.  I  came  here  about  eleven 
o'clock  this  morning  and  it  is  nearly  five 
now." 

"  Did  Mr.  Scoville  see  the  prisoner 
before  he  left  the  city  ?  " 

"Not  since  yesterday,"  replied  Mr. 
John  Guiteau.  "  He  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  come  over  here 


again  to-day,  as  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  for  his  client  and  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  to  New  York." 

The  prisoner  during  the  conversation 
was  apparently  intently  engaged  in  read- 
ing, but  it  was  observed  that  he  did  not 
for  an  instant  lose  anything  that  was 
transpiring  around  him.  The  allusion 
to  his  appetite  seemed  to  please  him,  for 
a  broad  grin  overspread  his  features 
when  his  brother  rt-ferred  to  the  influ- 
ence his  appetite  had  exerted  over  him. 
As  his  visitor  left  the  cell  the  prisoner 
threw  aside  his  book  and  followed  him 
to  the  grating  and  said  : 

"  Don't  forget  to  let  the  people  know^ 
that  I  am  perfectly  free  from  excitement 
and  never  felt  better  in  my  life.  I  am 
trusting  in  the  Deity  and  the  court  in 
banc  for  a  deliverance  from  this  cell  and 
have  no  fears  as  to  the  result." 

Mr.  Scoville  Leaves  the  City. 

Mr.  George  Scoville  was  encountered 
earlier  in  the  day  while  plunging  around 
through  the  snow  doing  a  number  of 
small  errands  preparatory  to  leaving  for 
New  York.  He  said  he  wanted  a  change 
of  scene  and  thought  he  could  work 
better  away  from  Washington.  Besides, 
he  had  relatives  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,, 
Albany,  and  Springfield,  and  intended 
visiting  them.  Wheu  asked  what  would 
be  the  next  move  in  the  Guiteau  case  he 
replied  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done 
except  the  filing  of  the  bill  of  excep- 
tions, and  he  had  ample  time  to  prepare 
it.  He  would  not  have  to  submit  it  be- 
fore the  new  term  of  the  Criminal  Court,, 
which  would  open  on  the  4th  of  March. 
But  if  that  was  not  time  enough  the 
terra  might  be  extended  to  accommodate 
him.  He  said  also  that  he  was  not  cer- 
tain that  he  would  return  to  Washington, 
for  when  he  had  prepared  the  exceptions 
he  could  send  them  to  Mr.  Reed  or  to 
the  District  Attorney.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  on  the  ground,  and 
he  had  other  work  to  do  which  he 
thought  would  keep  him  busy.  Refer- 
ring to  tiie  reception  of  infected  letters 
he  said  that  in  company  with  General 
Crocker  he  had  waited  upon  the  post- 
master in  this  city  and  instructed  him 
not  to  deliver  any  more  letters  for  Gui- 
teau. He  said  he  would  also  suggest 
that  the  Postmaster  General  give  orders 
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to  postniMsttrs  not  to  receive  auy  more 
letters  to  "Charles  J.  Guiteau." 

"People  will  come  to  thiuk  as  I  do," 
said  Mr.  Scoville,  laughing,  "  that  Gui- 
teau is  half  fool  and  hall'  crazy.  The 
idea  of  his  advertising  himself  in  his 
last  address  as  though  he  were  a  profes- 
sional beauty.  He  says  also  that  he 
don't  want  anything  more  printed  about 
him,  but  if  he  saw  something  in  a  paper 
to-morrow  that  he  thought  required  an 
answer,  he  would  promptly  publish  an- 
other address.  He  does  not  remember 
wl'.at  he  wants  or  what  he  has  done.  He 
told  the  doctor  yesterday  that  he  had 
never  been  vaccinated,  but  upon  examina- 
tion he  was  found  to  have  five  scars  on 
his  arm." 

A  part  of  the  business  that  called  Mr. 
Scoville  to  New  York  was  to  arrange 
for  the  })ul)lication  of  a  book  on  the 
Guiteau  trial  and  he  also  expected  to 
lecture  on  this  great  case. 

Preparing  Guiteau's  Scaffold. 

How  we  forget  (?)  But  have  we  for- 
gotten the  cowardly  assassination  of 
James  A.  Garfield  ? 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1882,  all 
preparations  were  made  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  the  "complete  taking  off"  of 
our  late  President's  assassin.  But  let 
our  own  correspondent  at  Washington 
tell  it  in  his  own  way: 

"The  scaffold  is  standing  in  the  north 
wing  of  the  jail  and  has  been  painted  a 
drab  shade.  It  is  of  Georgia  pine  and 
■stands  twenty-one  feet  in  height.  The 
cross  beam  is  six  by  eiglit  timber 
(strengthened  by  a  heavy  top  piece  for 
double  work),  supported  by  timbers 
eight  inches  square.  The  pliitform  is 
thirteen  feet  from  the  ground  and  is 
made  of  two-inch  boards,  ou  stmt  joists, 
morticed  and  bolted,  and  is  e!ev(m  feet 
square.  It  is  supported  by  six  eiglit- 
mch  uprights  in  addition  to  those  sup- 
porting the  cross  beam.  About  three 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  platform  there 
is  a  surrounding  rail.  The  trap  is  five 
feet  square,  framed  in  the  centre  of  the 
platform,  and  is  flush  with  it.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  platform  by  two  heavy 
strap  hinges  and  is  held  in  place  by  the 
ends  of  the  U  shaped  iron.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  iron  is  attached  a  small 
but  strong  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  at 


the  back  of  the  structure  into  a  box: 
about  four  inches  square,  through  which 
thp  rope  runs  into  one  of  the  cells,  where 
some  person,  unkngwn  to  the  outsiders,, 
at  the  signal  from  the  warden  (usually 
a  motion  with  a  handkerchief)  gives  tlie 
fatal  pull.  The  platform  is  reached  by 
a  flight  of  steps  with  a  railing  on  either 
side. 

"To  complete  the  structure  and  make 
it  ready  for  use  it  is  necessary  that  the 
rope  should  be  attached  and  the  hinges 
oiled.  For  a  single  hanging  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  a  rope  of  manilla  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
thirty  feet  long.  It  is  not  the  custom! 
here,  as  in  some  cities,  to  use  a  rope 
specially  made  for  the  purpose  and  have 
it  prepared  outside  the  building,  for  the 
officers  of  the  occasion.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
rope  and  the  iron  the  struct ufe  has  been 
made  in  the  building.  There  are  on 
hand  now  several  ropes  purchased  for 
hanging  purposes,  and  recently  several 
have  been  received  at  the  jail  contributed 
by  persons  anxious  to  have  them  used 
on  Guiteau.  When  it  is  necessary  ta 
'rig'  the  scaffold  a  rope  will  be  selected 
and  the  hangman's  knot  will  be  made 
by  one  of  the  guards,  who  is  quite  an  ex- 
pert at  it.  Then  it  will  be  run  through 
the  centre  hole  of  the  cross  beam,  thence 
to  the  side,  passing  down  one  of  the  up- 
rights to  a  cleat  on  the  side,  where  it 
will  be  made  fast.  Generally  the  slack 
is  four  to  six  feet,  and  ccmimeucing  near 
the  knot  the  rope  is  for  three  or  four 
feet  anointed  with  soap,  that  it  may  slip 
easily.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
tallow  or  other  grease  is  used,  but  Gen- 
eral Crocker  and  his  associates  prefer 
the  soap.  There  is  also  on  hand  a  full 
supply  of  small  rope  to  use  in  pinioning 
the  arms  and  legs  of  the  victim  of  the 
law,  and  black  caps  to  draw  over  ^jiis 
face.  It  is  custoinjuy  to  rig  the  rope 
tlie  day  before  the  execution  and  test  it 
()}•  letting  drop  a  bag  of  sand  weighing 
iVoni  :>()  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
doomed  man.  Never  having  met  with 
an  accident  or  mishap  in  hanging,  the 
jail  officials  look  on  this  test  as  almost 
useless;  but  it  is  always  made  as  a  mat- 
ter of  precaution.  To  make  sure,  how- 
ever, of  carrying  out  the  sentence  within 
the  hours  specified  therein  (usually  two 
hours   being   allowed),  the  prisoner  is 
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brought  on  in  time  to  allow  fifteen  or  |      The  above  is  from  our  "Sptchi 
twenty  miuutes  for  services  prior  to  the  j  on  to  Washington  in  the  intereBl 


trap  being  sprung,  and  with  thirty  min- 
utes or  more  to  spare  beside.  Thus, 
should  there  be  a  mishap  of  any  kind, 
there  would  still  be  ain;Je  time  to  pre- 
pare and  rig  another  roj^e  if  necessary." 


millions  who  buy  our  books.  Tliat  we 
have  given  all  a  comj)lete  account  who 
can  deny?  Or  if  denying  who  can 
prove?  We  give  you  a  clean,  clear^ 
running  history  and  invite  denial. 
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Guiteau  " rises  to  object,"  gets  off  his  "funny  remarks,"  and  is  requested  to 
"  sit  right  down  again."    Showing  the  great  patience  of  Judge  Gox. 

©uitenii  ..erljebtgiiUDonb,"  mdSjt  einige  ,,fciner  i'd;er;,(;nfteii  SSemerfuiiflen"  UIl^  fe^t  fid)  aiif  (5e- 
Ip^  fofort  tpieber  aiif  [eineu  ^Ua^.    ©in  ^eifciS  fiir  tiie  l'QIHIll?iJl]e^n(^)  bos  ^^^'dUera  Coj. 
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